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PREFACE 


In giving the name 1 he (rmnndwork of British History 
to this tlic writers seek to make clear the plan on 

which it is constructed. 

If in reading it a l)oy comes to carry with him some 
idea of tluj origin anri secjucuicc and relation of events^ 
and gains some noti<iu of history as 7aho/i% he is begin- 
ning to l)nihl on what may be. cahed a groiuulwork. Much 
will rttmain to be leanu ano many details to he added, but 
these will fall naturally into their places, if the mind is 
already prepared with a groundwork or general plan on 
which to fit them. 

If, tm the fjtlier hatid, then: is no such j^roundwork 
in his mind, additif)nal knowlcdf^e may merely produce 
additional confu.sion Every teaclier iti history is only too 
familiar with the painful methtxi of “learning” — so called 
— by which a boy will get up some pages of a btK>k so 
thoroughly as to be ^ble to answer every question on 
the pages set, and yet have no grip of his history as a 
whole. Take him “ outside the les.son ” and he i.s at once 
txtwildered and lost. — with perhap.s a suppressed sense 
of injustice; feeling that to ask questions “outside the 
lesson” is not playing the game. 

Such a perplexed learner often deserves more sym- 
pathy than he gets. He dutifully burdens his memory 
with all the names and dates and facts which he finds 
on the pages pwscribed, not knowing which are the most 
important, not having been taught to connect events with 
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Summary of History by Reigns (1603— 89) 

_ Durnig the ufj^r/ms /( 1603-25) the ni.iin mlerebl in P'orei|4ii 

affairs lay in the king’s policy with regaixl to the opening btagcs of the 
Icnible 'i'hirty Years War in Germany, a war which broke out in i 5 i 8 
(pp* Jp Home affairs came the beginning- of the rift between 

King and Parliament, and the revival by lire latter of the formidable 
weapon of impeachment (1621). The king’s chief adviser in the early 
yeais of his reign was the wise Earl of Salisbury (d. 1612), and at tlie 
end of his life the volatile Duke of Buckingham (Ch. XXVI). hi Irish 
affairs^ the reign was important because of the Plantation of Ulster 
(}>. 426), and in Impel ial History for the first bucces.sful settlement on 
the coast of North America, and the first “ factory ” in India (pp. 404 5). 
Among otlier points of interest in the reign may be mentioned the 
Anthori/ed Vcl^,io^ of the Bible, published in r6il, and the death of 
Siiakespearc in 16 16. 

In the reign of / (i625'“49), the king’s lirst adviser was 

Buckingham (d. 1628). At first, in Foreign affairs some activity was 
shown, hut in the later stages of the llnrty Years War England 
played no part (pfK 336-9). It is, however, in the struggle with 
Parliament that the main importance of the reign lies. In the first 
tliree years of the reign came three J^arliamcnts, in the third of which 
the famous Petition of Right was drawn up (pp. 355-60). Then 
followed eleven years without a Parliament (1629-40), a period duiing 
which the influence of Lxuid and Strafford was conspicuous, the latter 
being the efficient if somewhat harsh ruler of Ireland (pp. 360-3 and 
426-8). Meanwhile in Scotland dissatisfaction with the religious 
policy of the Stuarts finally came to a head with the signing of the 
National Covenant in 1637, and the two Bishops’ Wars followed in 
1639 and 1640 (pp. 364-7), To meet the financial burdens the Kong 
Parliament was called in 1640; it secured the execution of Strafford 
and aljolisbed the arbitrary powers of the king, hut friction between 
the majority in Parliament and the king increased, and finally led 
to war (pp. 367-72). In the Civil War (1642-5), the Parliamentary 
forces, joined i>y those of the Scots, finally triumphed ; and then follow 
the series of confused events which led to the execution of the king 
in the beginning of 1649 (Ch. XXVIII and XXIX, Sec. i). Mean- 
while in Ireland, before the Civil War broke out in En^i'land, a rebellion 
had occurred in 1641, which led to a prolonged period of bloodshed 
(pp. 426-9). 

The CmnmmwmM (1649-60) was a period of continuous and 
successful warfare, first of all in Ireland, then in Scotland and in 
England. There followed war in Europe first with England’s new 
colonial and commercial rival, Holland (1653), and then with heir old 
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foe, Spain (*656), a wa^ «vhic!i l<‘d to ilu-: roiKjuest Ht'JiUHatni and 
Dunkirk. The Government for the tiist four yi'ais was in the coimul 
of the “ Rump”— a small remnant oi ineinhcrb of the !*a! liaiiieiif. 

Subsequently Cromwell was the ical luler, aiul in 1654 bfn'aine J'lu- 
tector; but he never succeeded, despite ^aiious experinsents, in cir,'iuii/ 
ing a Government based on popular supptat, and, ^on hisdeu!ji in ihy'C 
a period of confusion followed which rcsulied m the lesloraiion <il 
Charles II (Ch. XXIX and XXX}. 

The reign of tVmr/fs II (1660-H5) uas, far as Foteign policy 
is concerned, somewhat involved; our hostilU)' to Holljuul (oiiiuustd, 
ieadingto two wars in *665 and 1673, buf \)vt\\vvi\ these was s JuiyJ.md 
was for a short tunc m alliance with lua ; in tin* later parr of the 
the great French king, f-ouis Xl\\ who reigned frf>ni^t643 to 1715, 
paid Charles il large sums of money, and made the fKitliry ol England 
subservient to that of I’” ranee (pp. 400 3). J*"or dir first seven yeass 
of the reign Clarendon was the king's chit‘f aclviser ; and diiuni* Ids 
ministry came the settle nent ol the kingdom atnn the Cn>minon wealth, 
the fiist of the two Dutch wars, the (ireat Plague and the Fiie ul 
London. Alter Clareiulou’.s fall came the mimstiy known as the 
Cabal” (1667-73), and theti that of Danby ( dr/j 8). 'I he years lunn 
1678-81 were years of crisis, during which occained the attempt to ex 
elude the Duke of York, the king’s brother, from <:f>ming 10 die dirom*; 
but the king triurnphed, and during the hist 5 ears of Ids life 3) 

did much as he liked (Ch. XXXI). Despite C'hades’s supremary at the 
close of his life, the reign was important in our Constitutional llisftny, 
especially for the further control of Parliament in finance (p. 41 1) and 
the development of individual liberty by the Halxas Corpus Act 
(p. 414). The reign of Charles II is important in our Religious His- 
tory for the separatipn bet'veen the Nonconforniisis and the Anglican 
Church in England (p. 409) and the persecution of the Presbyterians 
in Scotland (p. 419); in our Imperial Plistory for the acquisition «l 
Bombay and (for a time; of Tangier, and of the middle colonies ni 
North America (pp. 404-5); and in otir Military History for die 
organization of a Standing Army (p. 410^. In Science the reign saw 
the foundation of the Royal Society,, m Art the buildings of Sir 
Christopher Wren, and in Literature the greatest poems of John 
Milton. 

I'he reign of fames // (1685-8) is very short In three years bis 
attempt to impose Roman Catholicism on England had alienated the 
great majority of Englishmen, and the Revolution of 1688 led to ins 
flight to France (pp. 407-8 and 416-18). 

iV.i?.— In arrangement, Ch. XXV deals with the characters of 
James I and Charles I and their Foreign policy, and Chs. XXVI do 
XXIX with' Domestic History (1603-60). Ch. XXX reviews Jhe 
Foreign policy of the Commonwealth and^of Charles 11 and James II, 
and the beginnings of cur Empire; and Ch. XXXI outlines tile 
Domestic History of Enj-land from the accession of Charles IL and 
of Scotland from the period of the Commemweahh. €K XXXtf 
ebntains^a brief sketch of Irish History under the I'udofs and Slmrli. 

For list of chief dates of period see end'Of voluma 



PART II 


XXV. The First Two Stuarts and 
their Foreign Policy 


'The devolo}Miient of England at every stage has been largely 
influenced by the character *of its monarchs. But it may be 
doubted whether at any other pciiod more depended upon 
the character of the sovereign than during the first half of the 
Seventeenth Century, when, as we shall see, most difficult ques- 
tions arose both at home and abroad. It will be as well, there- 


fore, to say something at once about the first two kings of the 
house of Stuart who sat upon the English throne— about James I, 
who succeeded Queen Elii^abeth in 1603, and reigned till 1625, 
and his son, Charles I, who reigned from 1625 till 2649. 

James I lias been described as the most learned man who 
ever occupied a British throne. He was highly educated. In 


bis youth he was something of a prodigy,^ and in later 
life he wrote tolerable verses, whilst his speeches and 


Character 
of James I. 


prose writings were vigorous and clever.'^ He was exceptionally 
well informed, especially in theology, and well versed in foreign 


politics. Moreover, not only was he a great reader, but a great 
rider as well; he was fond of all forms of exercise, and was a 


mighty hunter. He was humorous, and not without shrewdness. 
“ Bring stools for the ambassadors,” was his remark when a 
deputation came from the House of Commons in 1621, James 


I At the iige t>f teit he was able, wrote a contemporary, read a chapter 

out of the Bible out of Latin into Freueh, and out of French after into English 

5* 1 Uh writingh include A io I'obacc^i^ a violent attack upon the practice of 

snioking* 

W 




afters, 

C^rgc IV, cjed tSay Williatn 
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recognizing that it was becoming, in some sense, a rival power 
to himself. *^You will live to have your bellyful of 
ments,” was his prophetic reply when his son Cliarlcs pressrd 
him to sanction the impeachment of one of his ministers. 1 h/ 
was a thoroughly well-meaning man, with every iiitenliun ol 
doing his duty. “He felt himself”, as it has been iiuniorousi)' 
put, “as an enormous brood fowl set over his new kingdom, 
and would so fain gather it all under his wings.” Iff v.as a 
man also of large ideas. In an age of war his motto was AVv/// 
paciJicL In an age of persecution he was in faviair of toiruiiion, 
and desired an understanding with the Pope and a eessation ol 
religious controversy. Almost alone he .saw the great value of 
the political union between England and Scotland, a union which 
was not, however, to be achieved till 1707. 

Perhaps it is not quite true and even if true it was tuU. ins 
fault that James, in Macaulay’s words, had an “awkward ligiu'e, a 
rickety walk, and a slobbering mouth”; but his personal a])iKtar- 
ance, if it was neither ludicrous nor displeasing, was at all evc*nts 
not prepossessing, and his personal habits were not all of ihcau 
nice. Unfortunately, however, apart from that, tliie defects of James 
more than counterbalanced his virtues. He was indrdenl, averse 
to taking trouble, and he refused to tliink out details. lie wji!s 
timid and lacking in decision, as he showed in his fcaeign pfdicy. 
He might have large ideas, but they were vague and ft>rmless. 
He was prodigiously conceited, and no flattery of this “Solomon 
of England”, as he was called by his courtiers, w»as fulscmu^ 
for him; and, finally, he was pedantic and lo(|uaciou.s to a <legret- 
which would have provoked any English House of Clommoris at 
any period. James was, in truth, unsympathetic and tactless, 
and, as was natural in a Scot brougiit up in Scotland, entirely 
ignorant of the ordinary opinions of the ordinary Engii.shnuim 
The French king once called James “the wisest fool in (.’hris- 
tendom” — perhaps that is the best description of him. 

The portraits of Vandyck and the fate of the martyred king 
have combined to prejudice most people in favour of ("Iiarles L 
Churacter of ^ud, indeed, he was not without many attractive 
Charles I. characteristics. He w^as a thorough gentleman, de- 
voted to his wife and children, artistic (before the Civil War lie 
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had acquired the best picture gallery in Europe^), and fond of 
good litcraturej and more especially of Shakespeare. Moreover, 
he was a hard worker at the business of his kingdom. But as 
a ruler he showed his worst side. He was a silent, obstinate, 
scibabsoibed, unimaginadve man, who never knew what anyone 
else was thinking about. He was absolutely untrustworthy; he 
would make promises, but with all sorts of mental and private 
reservations, and conse(|uently he often failed to keep them. No 
one who has not followed his intrigues in detail, either at home 
or with foreign powers, can understand how difficult he was to 
deal with. He would pursue at the same time three or four 
contradictory plans, and it is not surprising, therefore, that his 
policy should have been futile. It might be said of him, as 
was said of another ruler, “that his head was as full of schemes 
as a warren was full of rabbits, and, like rabbits, his schemes 
went to ground to avoid notice or antagonism”. 

Such was the character of the two kings. We must now see 
in what manner they dealt with the problems which faced them. 
We may take, first, those that aro.se in foreign affairs, ^ . . 
since the desire to get money to take part in foreign pf England 
politics profoundly aflected the relations between the 
Stuart kings and their parliaments. In some respects England’s 
position in 1603 was far more secure than it had been before. 
When James VI of Scotland became James I of England these 
two countries, after hundreds of years of rivalry, were at last, 
united under one king. Hitherto, for England’s Continental foes, 
Scotland had been the most convenient of allies; when English 
energies were absorbed in foreign wars Scotland always had the 
opportunity of making an invasion, an opportunity of which she 
not infre<iuently took advantage. But henceforth, Scotland is, 
generally speaking, the ally and not the foe of England in her 
foreign undertakings. ^Moreover, there were no rivals to the 
throne whom foreign powers could support, and the succession 
seemed secure. Again, there was no danger to be apprehended 
from Spain. Englishmen during the first half of the seventeenth 

1 Unfortunately the Commonwealth sold most of the pictures? after the king’s execution; 
and they are now to be found in various foreign collections, and especially in Paris, Madrid, 
and Petrograd. 
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century, and even later, continued to hate the Spaniards, but 
they no longer had reason to fear thein. Conse(|uently England 
was not vitally concerned in affairs on the Continent, as slie had 
been under Elizabeth through fear of Sj)am’s ambitu»ns, and as 
she was to be later, owing to the ambitions of Eraiu:e. 

We need not concern ourselves with James I's polity in liie 
years previous to i6iS. Until his death, in 1612, Lord AV//b/b/yi', 
Foreign policy J^^-mcs Es minister, had the controlling inlliiencc, 
before r6i8. g cautious policy of pcoce was pm sued Alter 

Lord vSalisbuiy’s death, James designed inaniagcs for two <}1 his 
children. One, Elizabeth^ later known from her great beauty as 
the Queen of Hearts”, married, in 1613, the Jtlector balatiiu? 
of the Rhine, the grandson of William of ( )range and the leadt‘r 
of the Calvanistic party in Germany. On tiie t>Llier liand, iur his 
son C/iar/es, James designed a marriagt^ witli the daughita* of ilie 
King of Spain, the great champion of the L^apa(',y. With this 
object he opened negotiations in 1617, negotiations which, 
though they ended in failure, were regarded with great susjiicion 
and disfavour by James’s subjects. 

In 1618 there broke out in C^cnnany the war known as 
Thirty Years War^\^ The war developed into a gigantic hairo- 
Condition of Struggle, which giadually drew in all ihit chief 

Germany States ill Europe, and it w^as destined to ha,ve vast 
consequences. To understand the war, and Ukj part 
Great Britain played in it, something must first be said as to tlur 
condition of Germany at this period. Germany, in the seven 
teenth century, consisted of some three hundred states bound 
together in a confederation called the Holy Roman 3 <hnpire, at 
its head being an Elected Emperor who held office for lifis 
There was a good deal of friction between the rulers of tlui: 
various states as to the constitution of Germany, some wanting 
to tighten the bonds of the Confederation and to exalt the 
powers of the emperor, and others holding contrary opinions. 
But, of course, the great line of division in Germany at that time 
was between the Protestants and Roman C'atholics, the former 
being on the whole predominant in the north and the latter in 
the south of Germany. 

1 "I’hc actual war did not break out till i6iy» 
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In 1619 an event occurred which brought on a crisis. The 
most important person in Germany was the head of the 
The Bohemian of Hap sburg^ and he was always elected VAupcTorJ 
election, 1619. govcm large Austrian doininions, 

but he ruled Hungary as well. In addition to this, he was King 
of Bohemia. But the crown of Bohemia was, like that Huir 
gary, in theory elective, and the House of Hapshurg was stan«‘hly 
Catholic, whilst the nobles in Bohemia were mainly Protestant. 
Consequently the nobles of Bohemia took advantage, in 1619, 
of the death of the Emperor to make a change of dynnsty, and 
offered the crown to a Pi*otestant, Frederick, the Klector I ’a la- 
tine, who was, as stated above, James's son-in-law. Krederick 
asked James’s advice as to whether he should acce[)t it, but 
James was slow in making up his mind,- and Pn‘fleiick accepttxl 
the throne before James had come to any decision. 

“That prince,” said the Pope, refening to Kietlcrick, “has 
cast himself into a fine labyrinth.” The i’ope was right. lu 
^ . - Catholic powers in Germany at once ctmihincd to 

Beginning' of *■ . 

Thirty Years support the claims to Bohemia of Ferdinand, the 
^ * new Emperor and head of the Austrian dominions. 
Frederick, on the other hand, was not cordially supportial liy 
the Protestant princes in Germany. His forces weie conse- 
quently defeated, in little more than an hour, at the battle of 
the PP7ii/e Hill^ just outside Frague\ and he was expdkrd from 
Bohemia (1620). But that was not all. The Duke of J^avaria 
invaded and occupied that part of Frederick’s dominions kncnvii 
as the Upper Palatinate, which bordered his own territory (162!), 
The King of Spain, both as an ardent Catholic and a cousin 
of Ferdinand’s, also intervened, and proceeded to scikI an army 
from the Netherlands to occupy the Lower Palatinate, which 
lay on the Rhine (1622). The result of the opening stage of 
the war was, therefore, that the Elector Palatine lost not only 
his new kingdom, but his hereditary possessi<ms as well 

We must now see what part Great Britain played in tliese 

1 A Hapsburg was always elected emperor from 14:18 iimil the close of the Holy Roman 
Empire in x8o6, except for a brief period in the eighteenth century, when the Aiwtuaii 
dominions ■were ruled by a woman. 

®The matter, of course, was urgent, but all the answer Frcder 101*811 iigent could extract 
from James was, I will consider of it." 
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proceedings. Public opinion in England had been enthusiastic 
in support of Frederick, the Protestant husband of an English 
princess.^ It wanted to force a Protestant policy upon England’s 
the Government, and clamoured for an immediate policy, 
war with Spain. In this public opinion was right. The Spanish 
king would probably not have occupied the Palatinate at all if 
he had felt convinced that it would have led to hostilities with 
England. But he was well served by Gondomar, his ambassador 
ill London, who was much more aware of James’s timidity and 
indecision than James was himself, and knew exactly how, by 
a mixture of firmness and flattery, to manage him. And there- 
fore, though English volunteers went out to fight on the Con- 
tinent, and the House of Commons enthusiastically passed 
motions in Frederick’s favour, ^ nothing else happened. James, 
indeed, wished to be the peacemaker of Europe, and sent number- 
less embassies to the Continent; but he never realized that 
diplomac}^, unbacked by armed force, was useless, and that the 
differences between Protestants and Catholics in Germany were, 
at that time, too deep to be settled merely by a little judicious 
management. 

Having failed to prevent the Spanish occupation of the 
Palatinate, James thought he could get the Spaniards to surrender 
it if he arranged a marriage between Charles and the The Spanish 
Spanish Infanta, and he accordingly reopened the Jhe^^jou^n^Tto 
negotiations which he had begun in 1617. Finally Madrid, 1623. 
Charles — fancying himself in love with the Infanta, whom, by the 
way, he had never seen — and Buckingham, James’s favourite, per- 
suaded James to let them go to Madrid and woo the Infanta 
(1623). As Tom and John Smith, they crossed the Continent, 
and arrived at Madrid at eight o’clock one night. But the Spanish 
statesmen in return for the marriage, instead of being prepared 
to give up the Palatinate, tried to extract from Charles conces- 

^'rhe entbu'^iaHm even extended to the lawyers, and thirty gentlemen of the IMiddle 
Temple swore on their diawn swords, after the fatal battle outside Prague, to live or die 
in the service of Queen Elizabeth ; and Charles, who was devoted to his sister, was so much 
upset by the news of this battle, that for two days he shut himself up in his room and would 
speak to no one. 

a The members waved their hats ’*as high as they could hold them" when one motion was 
put to the vote, 
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sions for the Roman Catholics in England.^ diaries made all 
sorts of promises — which no one knew better than himscl! that 
he could not have kept; and finally came back in disgust, to be 
received with acclamations and bonfires^’ not so much berause 
he had returned as because he had returned without liic infanta. 


The expedition 
to the Pala- 
tinate, 1624. 


Buckingham and Charles were now all for war to 
recover the Palatinate. James yielded and Failia- 
ment voted the money, and an army was < olle(icd 
(1624). But the army was, to quote a ('ontein])orar}', rabiile 
of raw and poor rascals”, and never reached its dt'sl uiation, 
being diverted to another siege in 1625. In same* }ear 
James died, with the ikdalinate still iinrecovered. 


When Charles came to the throne, the Prt 4 cstanis ware Aglh- 
ing for their existence in Cermany, but a new champion liad 
^ arisen on behalf of the Protestant caust; in the per- 

Charles I ^ i , 

and the son of the (if Denmark* CJi;nit:s agreial 

war, 1625-6. - . V- X ' r 1 . r 

pay him ^,360,000 a year for the condnt'l ot :i war 

in Germany. He paid one instalment of 6,000- and that 
was all P'or one thing, Charles had obtained, largely thr<nigh 
his own fault, insufficient supplies of money from Parliament. 
For another, soon after Charles made the engagement to tiu; 
Danish king, he and Buckingham, who largely controlled the 
king^s policy, came to the conclusion that the Iholeslanlism of 
Germany might best be succoured and the l*alatinat(,j recovered 
by an attack upon the Spanish ports. It was, doubtless, a round- 
about plan to attack the King of Spain in order to put pressure 
on the Emperor to restore Frederick, but a naval war with S|>ain 
was sure to be popular, and it was easier than campaigning in 
Germany, Accordingly an expedition was organized to Cadiz^ 
which was to repeat Drake’s exploit, sack the town mid capture 
the treasure fleet coming from America, But the expedition came 
to hopeless grief and took neither Cadiz nor the ireasurti Heel 
(1625),® The next year the King of Denmark, witli wjldicrs 


■iChade)* was only allowed one interview of a purely formal nature wiih the Infanfa ; he 
tried to effect another of a more informal character by leaping into a garden where %ht wm 
walking, but the Infanta, who did not care for Charles, rushed away shrieking, 

There were a hundred and eight alone between St. Paul's and London Pridge, 

®The expedition had started in the stormy month of October, with pressed crew# and 
soldiers, with ships whose hulls were rotten aiul whose saih- at all event* in the case of 
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claiiiouriiig for pay in consequence of the failure of the English 
subsidiesp was obliged to take the offensive, was decisively de- 
feated, and accordingly returned to his own country {1626). 
Charles's initial interference in the Thirty Years War had, there- 
fore, been disastrous. 

IMeantime Charles had got into difliculties with France. At 
the end of his father's reign he was engaged to marry a french 
princess, Hennetta Maria, and on his accession he . 

married her. Ey the terms of the marriage treaty with France, 
concessions were promised to the Roman Catholics 
in England, and James also, just before his death, had under- 
taken to lend ships to the French king. The French king and 
his famous minister, Richelieu, wanted to use the ships to aid 
them in a war against the Frotestants in France, the Huguenots 
as they are called. Charles, after futile endeavours and dis- 

creditaljie subterfuges to evade his fathers promises,^ was obliged 
to lend them — to the great wrath of his subjects in England. 

Later on the King of lYance demanded that the promised 
concessions to the Catholics in England should be granted, and 
in 1627 the two countries gradually drifted into war. 

. ^ ^ J The Rhe ex~ 

Bnckingham was himself sent with an expedition to pedition, 1627, 

, , r r r ^ • n • Bucking:- 

capture a iort in the Isle of Iiht\ m order to assist ham’s assassi- 
La Mochelie.^ the Huguenot stronghold on the west ^ ® • 

coast of France which the French king was still besieging. At 
that time there was no standing army, and a force largely com- 
posed of the riffraff of the country was not likely to be success- 
ful.'^ Buckingham, however, did well, and inspired his men with 
courage, if not with enthusiasm; and, but for the fact that, through 
no fault of his own, the French managed to revictual the fort, 
and that, through contrary winds, reinforcements failed to leave 
England, he might have succeeded. As it was, Buckingham 


one ship--tkted from the Annada; and the food was exceedingly bad, “such as no dog in 
Paris garden would cat”, said a contemporary. On reaching Cadiz, the men got drunk, 
and the ships finally returned home with scarcely enough men to work them. 

i Amongst other things, a mutiny was arranged so that the ships might not be given up. 

” When an army had to be raised, each county had to contribute a certain number of 
men. The iorddieutenants, as in this case, took advantage of the occasion to get rid of 
those who, it was dcMrabk, “should leave then county for their county*s good Bucking- 
hajn's troops were ignorant alike of marksmanship and discipline, and after being drilled for 
a fortnight at the seaside, were dispatched on the expedition. 
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came back discredited in the eyes of the country, before he 
could fit out another expedition, the tenpenny jenife of a dis- 
appointed officer called Felton, who thought, as many others 
thought, that the assassination of Buckingham was a meritorious 
act, closed his career (162S). 

With Buckingham’s death, “there was an abrupt transition”’, 
it has been said, “from a policy of adventurous activity to one 
Charles’s in- Utter mactioH Charles would ouikc proposals, 
action, 1629-49. one and the same time, to France for an allianoe 
against Spain, and to Spain for an alliance against loanee, lie 
would offer to help Gustavus Ado/phus^ the King of Sweden, the 
new champion of Protestantism in (Germany, and not tlic King 
of Denmark, and then to help the King of Denmark an<i iujI 
Gustavus. One ambassador said to Charles, “The truth is yon 
pull down with one hand as fast as you build up with tlui otlicr”’: 
and the criticism was a just one. Moreover, ciruumstanrns 
were against the prosecution of an active policy. :Vt first, 
Charles had no money to hack his schemes; and later he had 
his hands full with his quarrel with his own sui>jeiUs. As a result, 
the influence of Great Britain in foreign aflairs becaune a mpji- 
gible quantity for the remainder of Charles’s reign. 

The Thirty Years War, therefore, ceased to he influenced by 
or to influence Great Britain; and we can only briefly allucltJ to 
Later sta es developments. Gus/iwus Adoip/ius had a 

of the Thirty brief Spell of brilliant success and was then killed at 
the famous battle of LiVzen^ {1632). 'fhe Protestant 
cause appeared hopeless. But Richelieu, though he suppr<;ssttl 
Protestants in France, was willing to support them in Germany 
by force of arms so as to weaken the house of IlapKl>urg. Dur- 
ing the later stages of the war, the P’rench armies exerted a 
decisive influence and were brilliantly successful. The war came 
finally to an end in 1648, France and Sweden acquiring large 
parts of what had been German territory whilst tlui German 
states were left more disunited and independent than before the 
war broke out. Upon Germany and the German nation the 
effects of the war, material and moral, were appalling— indeed, in 

lAt the crisis of the battle, a thick N’ovember mist obscured the son, and Guitavwi, 
losing his way, was killed by the enemy. 
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the opinion of Bismarck, the great Prussian statesman, Germany 
was still suffeiing from these effects in 1880. 

It must be confessed that England’s foreign policy during 
the first half of the seventeenth century was both inglorious 
and ineffective* Many explanations may be 
offered- There was no standing army, and con- lish policy— its 
sequently no force behind English diplomacy; and 
if England went to war, her hastily trained levies had little chance 
against more experienced soldiers. Parliament again, though 
keen for war, did not, as a matter of fact, provide either James 
or Charles with sufficient money to wage it effectively — though 
in the case of Charles it was, as we shall see, largely his own 
fault for not explaining what he intended to do* Moreover, ill 
fortune attended the English efforts* But the chief cause of the 
futility of English policy lay in the characters of James and 
Charles; the indecisive and timid policy of the one and the 
tortuous and contradictory policy of the other could only result 
in failure. Nor must we forget that England’s failure enabled 
France, by becoming the ally of the German Protestants, to 
establish a predominance which was before the end of the cen- 
tury to threaten the independence of nearly every other country 
in Europe. 

XXVI. King James I and Domestic 

Affairs 

I. Plots against the King 

W^e must turn now to the internal history of England under 
the first two Stuarts. Despite the fact that before Eliza- 
beth’s death there were other possible successors, i; the 

James was fortunate in that his accession to the ^InTpiots, 
throne met with almost universal approval There 
were, however, three unsuccessful plots against him. The first 
was rather an absurd plot, known as the /Jjye Plot^ the object of 
which was to kidnap the king at Greenwich and to capture the 
Tower of London; it was designed by one Roman Catholic and 
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betrayed to the Government by another. The evidtmec pjvi;;!} 
by one of the conspirators led the Governnient to the 

existence of the second plot, known as the JlmJ/ the 
object of which was to put, with Spanish aid, the Lad) Arahj/lia 
Stuart on the throned The details, are, however, obscuie anti 
uncertain, and it is very doubtful whetiier th(a*c was iwer such 
a plot at all (1603). 

The chief interest of the Main P1(jL lies in Ihe fact that 
Sir Waiter Raie^h,^ the soldier and seaman, tlur [jukso wnter 
Sir Walter poet, the explorer and couiticr <jf Idi/abeSh'h day, 

Rakf^h. accused of being implicated in il. Ralegh, afJor 

a most unfair trial, was condemned t(» death lor tieason. Rut 
he was reprieved, and imprisoned in the dovoiv lie tanployetj 
his time in writing a History 0/ ihe iltuid and in UiaJviuy, 
chemical experiments.^ Thirteen years later, in ifHfg he e>h- 
tained his freedom in order to find u gold mine on the Onnoeo 
River, of which he had heard on one of liis journo) s. ISnt his 
expedition was disastrous. Ide had a bad laew, he lost his b«:st 
officers by disease, and he was unalile, owing to jnrkuess, t«a go 
up the river himself. Worst luck of all, since his last journey 
a Spanish town on the river had been moved from a posiuon 
above the mine to one below it, Cunse([uent!y Rahrghs men 
had to pass the town on their way to tlie mine. 'Hu* Spaniards 
attacked them, or they attacked the Spaniards — one or odier was 
inevitable — and Spanish blood was shed. On RaJeglfs return 
the Spanish ambassador clamoured for his punishment. Jimu.vs 1 
was at that time engaged in the marriage negotiations of (Inn Ins 
and the Infanta. He yielded, therefore, and execute<! Kalegh on 
the old charge of treason, and in so doing was guilty an an 
for which posterity has never forgiven him (1618}.*^ 

iThe Lady Arabella was, like Janies, descended from Mai'Karct, the rldnr dauftlaer af 
Henry VH; but, unlike James, she had been horn in Knglaml, a fact which, in tht eyes 
of some lawyers, K»ve her a better title to the throne. 

* Ralegh’s mune has been spelt in seventy different ways. He himself signed |u» name 
variously in the course of his life, but he never signed it iu the way it often s|«lt now, i.e. 
Raleigh. 

® Amongst other things he campoumied drugs, and his ** groat cordml or cliKir'* had u 
wonderful reputation. 

^Ralegh was warned, it is only fair to James to say, that any haHtilitiw against the 
Spaniards would cost him his life ; and in his over eagerness to get free from the 'lower, 
Ralegh asserted that the mine was neither in nor near the King of Spain’s territories, » state- 
ment which he must have known to be untrue. 
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The third plot was the famous Gunpowder Plot The Roman 
Catholics had hoped much from a son of ]\Iary Queen of 
Scots; and James, on his accession, was inclined The Gunpowder 
to be tolerant, and excused the Roman Catholics 
from the fines which they paid for not going to their parish 
churches.^ The immediate result of this concession was an in- 
vasion of Roman Catholic priests from abroad — no less than a 
hundred and forty in six months — and such signs of activity that 
James felt obliged to reimpose the fines and to banish the priests. 
It was this which prompted the Gunpowder Plot (1605). Its 
leader, Robert Catesby, was something of a hero — of great 
strength fascinating manners, and a real leader of men, with 
magnetic influence over others — but very wrongheaded, driven to 
desperation, almost to madness, by the persecution wliich the 
Roman Catholics had endured. Amongst the other conspirators 
was Guy Fawkes, who came of an old Yorkshire family, and had 
seen much warfare in the Netherlands. The plan of the plot 
was to blow up the House of Lords when the king and the 
members of both Houses of Parliament were assembled in it 
at the opening of the session; to capture James^'s son, Charles, 
and proclaim him king; and then to inform other Roman 
Catholics of the success of the plot at a hunting match which 
was to be arranged in the Midlands, and with their aid to 
organize a Roman Catholic Government. 

The plotters first tried to dig a mine from an adjacent house 
through the foundations of the House of Lords; then they hired 
a cellar, or rather a room on the ground floor, underneath the 
House of Lord.?, and put in it two tons of gunpowder in barrels. 
Finally, however, one of the conspirators, appalled at the enor- 
mity of the crime, sent a letter of warning to a cousin of his 
who was a member of the House of Lords, and who gave the 
letter to the Government. Consequently, the night before Par- 
liament met, the barrels were discovered, and Guy Fawkes with 
them; and subsequently he and the other conspirators were 
either killed in fighting or executed. The result of the plot was 
that laws of extreme severity were passed against the Roman 

1 They were extremely heavy — tnonth, or else the confiscation of two-thirds of their 
property. 

( C 271 ) CS 
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Catholics— laws, for instance, which excliiciecl them from all pro- 
fessions, which forbade them to appear at Court or wilhiii tun 
miles of London unless emidoyed in business there, and wliich 
made the fines against them even more severe. Pasliamenl was 
always clamouring for these laws to be put into exi'(‘urKjn, though 
James occasionally, and Charles very often, failed to e!ifor<:e 
themd 

2. The King’s Ministers 

We must now say a word as to Janu's’s advistis during fiis 
reign. The king, on his accession, retaintai in olliee, as ehitd’ 
Lord Salisbury’s niinister, Robert Cecil, tim stai of Idi/abollfs 
ministry, 1603-12. great minister, L<)rd Ihirleigh, and rr(*;ited him 
Earl of Salisbury? He was fit to prevx'nl things going worse, 
not fit to make them better”, was the judgment u|H»n him of 
Bacon, his cousin. The remark was uncousinly and somewhat 
unjust A man of vast industry and sound senst*, n (‘upiible 
financier, a clever manager of the king’s busitnss in i'arliamisii, 
Salisbury, up till his death in 1612, did g(jo(l W(iik al home 
and had a large share in directing England’s foreign poliey. 

After 1612 James employed favourites to <'arry on lus (h)vern- 
ment This was not only because he enjoyed the society o{‘ a 
lively companion during his leisure, but l)tieauK(t he 
desired to have a person who was wholly deptaKUait 
upon himself, and who could he irnl)ue<i with his 
ideas and could then carry them out; in fact, hc‘ 
thought that, through favourites, he might be an absohUti ruler 
with little trouble to himself. His first choit:c was singularly 
unfortunate — a Scotsman named Carr^ whom he rreatetl I.ord 
Rochester, and afterwards Earl of Somerset, Lady Essex di\'orc(‘d 
her first husband in order to marry Carr, and she and her new 
husband were subsequently found responsible for the murdcT of 
a distinguished man, who happened to be her personal tmeiny.® 

I An attempt has recently htm\ made tt> show that there was mdly no finnpowtkr 
and that the whole afiTairwas contrived by Lord Salisbury, Jawes Th minifiter, m order to 
discredit the Roman Catholics ; but this is very unlikely. 

a James used to call him familiarly his pigmy", or his *Uklle beagle", owing to hi% 
shortness of stature. 

» His name was Overbury. He was something of a poet, ami a great friend rd Carr’s 
He had tried to prevent Carr marrying Lady Essex, and Lady Essex, in revenge, contrived 
to season with white arsenic the confectionery Overbury ate, 


James and his 
favourites — 
Carr and 
Buckingham, 
1612-25. 
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James consequently dismissed Carr from all his offices (i6i6), 
and kept him a prisoner in the Tower for the next six years. 

The king’s next choice was better. George Viiiiers^ who eventu- 
ally became Duke of Buckmgham^ had an attractive personality, 
with agreeable manners and a merry laugh. ^ He was the friend 
of some good people, such as Abbot and Laud, both Archbisliops 
of Canterbury; of Bacon, who hoped through Ahlliers to carry 
out his political ideals; and even of the man who was eventually 
to impeach him, Sir John Eliot. Moreover, he proved himself 
a very fair soldier and an energetic Lord High Admiral. But 
his character was spoilt by his rapid rise. He was too impulsive 
and volatile to be a statesman; and ‘'if it is only just”, as has 
been said, “to class him among ministers rather than among 
favourites, he must rank amongst the most incapable ministers 
of this or any other century”. At first, however, Villiers was 
only concerned with matters of patronage; not till towards the 
end of James’s reign did he have much influence upon the king’s 
policy. 

Of all the people living at that lime, Francis Bacon^ the 
historian, essayist, and philosopher, possessed the greatest ability 
and the widest views. He was a strong supporter 

« , , , , 1 , - . . . , Francis Bacon. 

of the monarchy; but he loved it, it was said, 
because he expected great things from it He saw the necessity 
for harmony between king and Parliament; the function of the 
Parliament was to keep the king informed of the wishes of his 
people, and of the king, through Parliament, to keep the nation 
informed of his policy. Bacon, however, never had a chance of 
showing how this might be done. His cousin, Lord Salisbury, 
at first kept him out of power from personal jealousy or dislike; 
and though after Salisbury’s death he obtained office, and was 
Lord Chancellor from 1618-21, he never exerted any very large 
influence. 

1 James Uitcd to call him “Stcenie”, from a fancied resemblance to a picture of St. 
Stephen, 
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3 . The King and Protestant parties 

We turn from the king’s ministers to tracts the king’s policy. 
It was on questions of Religion that people in those da)'s felt 
_ . . most acutely, and these were anioiigsl tise hrst to 

Religion: ^ , • j - • 

The Anglican occupy ]ames s attention on aM‘c>.sion. \\ c 

have already noticed the upshot of his attempt to 
tolerate the Roman Catholics, and we uiiist now m-i: lunv lui 
dealt with the Protestants. It may he convenient at this stay,e 
to say something of Protestant parties in century 

England. there was the A^ix^iaui, or, as it <'ame to he 

called at the time, the Arminuui^ party, the strong party in tlu/ 
Church of England, of which Archbishop Laud was latei to lie 
the leader. In politics the memheis of this ]*arfy wen? helieveis 
in the “divine right” of kings. In matters of (dinicls govern* 
ment they were strong upholders of the powcT* of Ifie bishops; 
and they believed tliat the bishops, by snct;cssion I’rom the 
Apostles, and the priests, through ordination by tin? Ihshups, hat! 
been given special powers. With them the (kirmumiion serviin,* 
was in a special sense a means of grace. Laud, by his <*\treine in- 
tolerance brought, in later years, much odium upon tht‘ Anglican 
party; and its members, partly because of tlu*ir liking f<ir vest- 
ments and a rather elaborate ritual, and jiartly liecaust* of (he doc- 
trines held by some of the more extreme amongst llunii, were sus- 
pected by their enemies of being in sympathy, if not in jiHiance, 
with the Church of Rome. But the Anglican party incluiied 
among its members in the seventeenth century some singularly at* 
tractive characters, such as George Herbert, the poet, and I.anrelol 
Andrewes, the Bishop of Winchester, and one of those chiclly re- 
sponsible for the Authorized Version of tlie Bible; it hat! interests 
in the historic side of the English Church and in preserving its 
continuity from the Early Church ; and it did much to improve 
the order and beauty of the church services throughout England. 

And then, secand/y, there were the various botlics of people 
we may group together under the name of Purittm,"^ In deal- 

1 After the name of T>r. Arminius, a Dutch divhii*, who died in 

2 I’hese peot»le would, however, have repudiated the uame in the earlier part of the 
seventeenth century; indeed it was regrarded as a idchname an<l term of reproach. 
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ing with the Puritans three things must be borne in mind. In 
the first place, many of the popular views held with regard to the 
Puritans are erroneous, being due to the caricatures Puritan^- 
drawn of the Puritans after the Restoration of t66o. 

The Puritans, for instance, were not all drawn from the inferior 
social class; on the contrary, many of the best type of English 
gentlemen of that day held Puritan opinions. They were not 
averse to all pleasure and amusement. They did not wear their 
hair short, and did not speak through their noses. Secondly, we 
must remember that the great majority of Puritans still belonged 
to the Church of England; the great and final division between 
Churchman and Nonconformist did not come till the reign of 
Charles II. Thirdl)?', the term Puritan includes a large variety 
of opinions — just after the Civil War it was estimated that there 
were a hundred and sevent}^ different sects, nearly all belonging 
to what we now call the Puritan party. Some Puritans were dis- 
posed to acquiesce, for instance, in the rule of bishops, if mode- 
rately exercised, whilst others detested and made the most violent 
attacks upon them. Then, especially during and after the Civil 
War, the Presbyterians became a great force, and %vished to im- 
pose their system of government by elders and their doctrines on 
everyone else. The Independents, however, believed in the right 
of every man to think for himself, and in what they called ‘‘liberty 
for tender consciences”, so long as those consciences ■were not 
those of Roman Catholics. And, finally, there were — as there are 
in every movement — various groups of extremists, who, we shall 
find, were a dangerous element at the time of the Commonwealth. 

All classes of Puritans, however, were united on certain 
matters. They were all agreed, fur instance, in their detestation 
of Roman Catholicism, It is difficult for us now to realize the 
intensity of the feeling of large numbers of Englishmen against 
the Roman Catholics, or to justify the severity of the laws against 
them. But we must remember that the persecutions of Queen 
Mary’s reign were still fresh in men’s minds, ^ that the Roman 
Catholics had been concerned in various plots against Elizabeth, 

1 li'ojce’jj Bw/it 0f Martyrs (first published in 1563) was regarded as a sort of second Fdbic 
at this time, and was chained to the de.sk in a great many Parish churches ; its vivid accounts 
helped to keep alive the memory of the Marian persecutions. 
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and that the Armada was looked upon as a Pofiisli Armada. 
Moreover, the Gunpowder Plot of 1605 was n;a,;irdr(l— «|uite 
wrongly — as a plot in which the Pope and the fiUglish Roman 
Catholics as a body were implicated, dlien, again, the R.oinan 
Catholics were not aiming mciely at toleration tin* thcmseive.s; 
they were a large and increasing body, and tht'y wauled Eng- 
land to become a Roman Catholic count] y. Lastly, it mnsi 
borne in mind that the Puritans looked upon the 1 \>|k: as Anti- 
christ, upon the ceremonies of the church wiiich he ruled as 
idolatrous, upon the doctrines — to quote thi; House* of (’omnioiis 
— of Popery as “devilish”, and upon its pritf.sts as ‘Mhii (‘ot% 
rupters of the people in religion and dliey uould, 

indeed, have regarded a return to Roman < 'athulu isuj a.', a moral 
and religious catastrophe for the nation. 

Apart from their hatred of the l^lpaey, llu* \ai!ous se< (ions 
among the Puritans had otlicr vimvs in eonnuon. 'They all 
opposed the claims of bishops and prit:sts t(» sfieeial | Havers, 
and they disliked ornaments and vesinuaUs and iui eiahmale 
ritual in church. Tiiey were all more or ies^; toliuwens t>l ( !ah 
*/in; that is to say, they believed in pretleslinahon, i.e. tliat 
some are foreordained to salvation and others are iiof ; aia! llat)’ 
looked upon the Communion as a comniemefalive hsisf in mem* 
ory of our Lord's death, and not as a speeiul means of 
Above all, they made the liilih* their rule of faith ami ol <‘orr 
duct; they had an intense feeling of responsibility townards God 
for all that they did, and all the pmver whirh eame from llte 
conviction that He was on their side in th«‘ir strugyjv* against 
what they thought was wrong. 

There is, perhaps, one more point to hear in luiml in dt-alirig 
with religious partie.s in England, and h,rr that u'latlra* in Seoilaiid 
Dislike of as well No religious jiarty, whet lier Roman C^aluilic, 
toleration. Arminian, or IVesbyteiian, th-'dred mc/ndy toleration 
for itself; they all, except perhaps the Indi-pemlt-nts, ilcsircd to 
persecute those who disagreed with Iheui. 1*uleraiion, “that 
hellish toleration”, as a Scottish divine oncx* called it, would 
satisfy few; each party wanted every <alicr lehgtuiis party exactly 
to conform with' its own views and prac;tji:es, ur else to bo 
suppressed. 
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It was inevitable that some of the religious opinions held by 
the Puritans should clash with those held by the Monarchy. 
Even in Elizabeth’s day there was, at times, no Elizabeth and 
little friction. In the early years of her reign had Puritans, 
occurred what is known as the Vestiarzan Controversy — clergymen 
with Puritan leanings objecting to wearing the surplice and to 
certain of the ceremonies enjoined in the Prayer Book. Then, 
later on, the more advanced Puritans, chiefly at Oxford and 
Cambridge, had advocated a Presbyterian form of government 
and had attacked the bishops, with the result that a dozen of 
them had been sent to jaiL Others, again, had organized meet- 
ings, called I^rop?iesj'jn^s, at which various religious subjects were 
discussed, and clergymen learnt how to preach sermons. But 
Elizabeth thought that theological discussion would provoke too 
much independence of thought; and she much preferred a clergy- 
man to read to his congregation an extract from ‘‘the Book of 
Homilies ’’ (which had been issued at the same time as the 
Prayer Book) rather than to preach to his congregation a sermon 
of his own composition — indeed, she thought one or two preachers 
quite a sufficient allowance for each county. She, therefore, dis- 
liked these clerical gatherings and sternly repressed them. And 
when the House of Commons, in which there was a strong 
Puritan element, ventured to discuss problems of ecclesiastical 
government or doctrine, the queen mercilessly snubbed them. 

Penally, in 1583, Whifgift became Archbishop of Canterbury. 
He was a stern disciplinarian, and had the queen’s complete 
confidence.^ The Press was muzzled, no manuscript being al- 
lowed to be set up in type without the licence of the Arch- 
bishop or the Bishop ot London. This regulation did not 
prevent, however, some gioss libels on the bishops, known as 
the Mar-Prelate Tracts from being secretly printed, the 
authors of which were never discovered; but some other libel- 
lers were caught and were put to death. I'o the Court of 
High Commission was delegated by the queen the punishment 
of ecclesiastical offences, and, armed with tremendous powers, 
it persecuted the more advanced exponents of the Puritan 

^The* queen used to call liim “her little black husband”, and treated him as her confessojr 
fto whom she revealed “ the very secrets of her soul*\ 
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doctrines. The Brownists (so called because of their leader 
Robert Browne), who held opinions then t'cmsidenai veiy ex- 
treme and had seceded from the ('hiirch, wtax' (‘specially 
attacked, and a large number took refuge in Ilollaiui, n hence 
many returned to make the famous vo}'itge hi 7 Vie J/cpy/hrccc 
to America in 1620. 

The Puritans, however, on James's accession were nn’lincd 
to be well-disposed to him, for they expeded much fimn him. 
Ti H t Fad been brought up in l’n‘sh)lcrisn 

Court Confer- land, and the Puritans believed ihtii lus attitude 
ence, 1604. towards them would be .s)an[>athelie. 'riu*) consc 
quently lost no time in presenting him with a Miilcnnry l^/tition 
— so called because it was supposed to Ikj sigraul by a thounand 
ministers^ — asking for certain reforms. A ('onhiiatri*, wiiiclj in- 
eluded the two archbishops and six bishops on one side and 
four Puritans on the other, was held at //uw//c>/ f.Wr/ k) (x in- 
sider the situation {1604), 

The king himself presided and liehaved at first with adnitr- 
able impartiality. Then, at the end of the sts'.ond day, n Puritan 
mentioned the word “Presbytery”. Now jtum'.s, thotigli tla* 
Puritans did not know it, hated the ih’csbytcrimi tonu of nhigitm, 
with its outspokenness and its democratic gov(jrnnu‘nt, as lu? had 
experienced it in Scotland. “A Scottish Pn'sbylcry,” he saifi, 
“agreeth as well with a monarchy as (iod with tlui devil. 'Then 
Jack and Tom and Will and Dick shall meet, iirid at their 
pleasure censure me and my council”- I1ie ('on A .Tenet? sotxn 
broke up, and its only result — though it was a very impoilmu 
result — was the preparation of the Authorizcid Vtnsion ctf thti 
Bible (which appeared in 1611); the Puritans olhtnwist: wont 
away disappointed and empty-handed, James himstjif became 
a strong supporter of the extreme Anglican pDsiiic)ii, nml a 
strong believer in the maxim “No bishop, no king”; if 
the authority of the bishops was overthrown, that of tiw mon- 
archy itself, he felt, would be threatened. 

1 As a matter of fact it was not Mgneil at all, though ir kiti riicelvrfi the support of ngitit 
hundred ministers. 

s **Stay, I pray you/’ James went on, '*for one scvf*n years, .md if thfus yop fiml rue 
pansy and fat, and ray windpipes fctnOed, I will perhafw hearken imio you ; for let that 
government be once tip, I am sttre I /.hall be kept in breath/’ 
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4. The King and Parliament 

The Puiitans, if they found no favour with the Monarchy, 
found plenty of support in the House of Com 111 00s. In every 
Parliament of Janies I and Charles I, and to an puntanism and 
increasing extent as the years went on, there was ^ariiameni. 
a strong Puritan element in the Lower Plouse, and eventually 
that element became supreme. It is this fact that largely accounts 
for the differences between the first two Stuart kings and their 
Parliaments. The Lower House was fanatically anti-Catholic ; the 
two kings were inclined to be tolerant to the Catholics, James 
because he was nnturally of a tolerant disposition and Charles 
because he had married a Roman Catholic wife. The Crown 
supported the Anglican or Arminian position in the English 
Church; the majoiity in the PIousc of Commons was strongly 
opposed to the Arminian doctrines and regarded with consider- 
able suspicion all the king’s High Church appointments. 

There were, liowever, many other causes besides religious 
differences for the struggle round which centres the chief interest 
of the seventeenth century, the struggle between King and Parlia- 
ment. Of these we must say something before tracing the history 
of the struggle in detail. One cause of the struggle undoubtedly 
was the absence of external danger, already referred to in the 
last chapter. It is often said that an Englishman can only think 
of one thing at a time. For a great part of Elizabeth’s reign his 
mind was taken up with dangers from abroad, ^ 

When Elizabeth’s life alone stood between her between Khig and 

T . , 1 t r ‘ 1 • .* Parliament. 

subjects and anarchy or a loreign domination, 
it was no time to discuss rights and privileges. But by 160 $ 
these dangers were over. "J’he defeat of the Armada in 1588 
meant the destruction not only of Philip’s ambitions, but also 
of the Tudor dictatorship — for it was no longer required. Eng- 
lishmen might, therefore, safely devote themselves to criticizing 
and reforming their own government 

Another cause of the struggle was the development, during 
the sixteenth century, of the national character. That century, 
it has been said, saw^ the birth of the modern Englishman. He 
had realized his possibilities in enterprise, in seamanship, in 
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literature; the Reformation and the Renaissance had taught him 
to think and to reason for himself; he hncl hec'oine more self- 
reliant, more self-confident, perhaps inoie self-wiile'd. He was, in 
a word, ready fora greater share in the govermneui of his rouutry. 
And more especially had come the deveiopinent <)f the iniddh^ 
classes. The battle of English liberty in the* Si*vt‘nteenih cent m y 
was fought, not so much by the noldes or by tin; pt*o})le, as !>y the 
squire, the merchant, and the lawyer; tlu'Se were the classes 
which had developed in Tudor times, and it was tioin tliese 
classes that the members of the House of Hommons wisa* drawn. 
Very often they were ignorant, especially about foreign affaiir.; 
sometimes they did not realize the difhe,ultic‘s of the ( lovt'rnmenl 
and brought absurd charges against the ministers. Hut they 
were men, for the most purl, uncorriipt<*d and incorruptible ; in- 
dependent and yet moderate; patient though very persistent. In 
the earlier stages of the struggle the lawyers chiefl) lonj^hl the 
war of words in the House of Commons; tiiey wen*, as iSacon 
said, the “vowels’’ of the House, the remaining rmunbeis merely 
the “consonants”. But when it came to the war oi swords, it 
was the country gentlemen who made the best use fjf them, 
England, then, was not divStractijd by foreign dangers; and 
she had developed a class of citizens who could think and act 
Questions themselves. Even during hdizaiualfs ri‘ign the 
at issue, relations between the queen and her Parliaments Wi*re 
not always perfectly harmonious. It is true tliai only eleven 
Parliaments were called, and that hardly any outlivecl a single 
ses.sion of some six weeks’ duration; and that Idi/abeth, as slie 
frankly stated on one occasion, called them “not to make new 
laws^ or lose good hours in idle speeches” hut to provi<le 
supplies for the expenses of her government. Ncverthcjlcss, on 
occasions the House of Commons had exhibited an inc!t,‘|H‘n- 
dent and almost pugnacious temper, which indicate.*!! that the 
nation would not continue to look on quietly while the Crown 
and its ministers governed, and that it was time fr)r a reccm* 
sideration of their respective rights and duties. With James I 
that reconsideration came, and it was signifiranl that at the 

* The queen was no believer in new laws* and in one year i%f»e vetoed nn than forty- 
eight out of the ninety-one bills which had been passed by both Ilfumes of Parliament. 
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opening of his first Parliament there was a record attendance. 
The time had come, as the House of Commons declared in 
the very first year of James’s reign, to redress, restore, and 
rectify” those actions which in the reign of Elizabeth they had 
“ passed over”. Questions of government, plain and broad ques- 
tions, pressed for an answer. 

There were questions of theory which went to the foundation 
of all authority. By what title did the King hold his throne? 
By hereditary divine right, as the King and the bishops and 
many others believed, or by virtue of an Act of Parliament? If 
the King ruled by divine right, criticism either of his words or 
of his actions was obviously wrong; a subject must yield passive 
obeidience to a divinely appointed ruler. Or again, what is meant 
by the King’s Prerogative'^ The King’s party held that it was a 
sort of reserve power residing in the King to do ultimately what 
he liked; to oveuide, if he thought reasons of State demanded it, 
all the ordinary laws of the land. The Parliament party held, on 
the other hand, that law was the ground of all authority, and that 
the King possessed his powers by law, and must at all times be 
regulated by law. Where, again, did sovereignty reside? Did 
it rest with the King alone, or with the King and Parliament 
combined? 

It is obvious that all the practical questions that arose, such 
as those concerning the power of the King to raise money without 
the consent of Parliament, and to imprison people without trial, 
or the power of the Parliament to call ministers to account for 
their actions, depended upon an answer to these questions. Nor 
were the answers at all clear. The powers of the monarchy were 
ill-defined, and the English Constitution was neither then nor at 
any other time of a rigid type. I'he King’s party had just as 
decided opinions as the Parliamentary party; and both could 
bring strong arguments in support of their respective views. And 
as time went on, the differences between these views became irre- 
concilable; till at last the sword — and the sword alone— could 
settle them, 

^‘I found Parliaments when I came here,” said James once, 
“so I had to put up with them.” One can sympathize with the 
king, for it is obvious that the Stuarts succeeded to an exceed- 
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ingly difficult situation in regard to their i’nrliatsiejus. ihil 
Janies, instead of relieving the situation, niercly a.yyravah'd it, 
A wise man once said that the rights of kings and proxies never 
agree so well together as in silence. James, liovvever, was hoih 
loquacious and pedantic. He was always wanting lo define 
matters of government which had much belter be bJt undefined, 
and to theorise concerning powers which he might have exereised, 
in practice, without notice, but which, uncompronusinglv einin 
ciated, were bound to provoke opposition. 

We have no space to enter into the dcHails of James’s lelalinns 
with his Parliaments, but we may take, as an example el his Im t- 
lessness, an incident which oecuiied at tlie ept-nin.i; 
■^fodwin^s of his first Pailiamcnt (rboq). 'The KingAi ceairf had 
case, 1604. (^lisallowed the election to the House of ('omHMin.s 
a man called Godwin, on the ground that he wns an, outlaw, anti 
that James in a proclamation had said that no outlaw.s urn* in be 
elected. The House of Commons cleelanai that it was tlieir 
privilege to settle disputed cjlections. jamtxs answts'ed th.il their 
privileges were his grant and ought not to ht‘ qunt«‘d again:;! him, 
and a controversy at once ensued as lo ila* origin o(' iKniia.- 
mentary privileges and the king’s power to al>rugat«x iluun. In 
the end James allowed the Hoii.se of f’onimoris to scttlr ihr 
matter of the election; but it was not an auspicious beginningd 

In the first Parliament of James I, also, an cxtrr*iucly iniftor- 
tant question of taxation was brought up. 11a? ordinary rt‘vcnin^ 
Bate’s case, was derived partly freun indc|jcntkiit 

1606. sources, such as crown lands and hnuial dnrs, 

bringing in about ^^^*250, 000 a year; and partly from a duty an 
ail imports called tunnage and poundage/- a duty which was 
granted to the king on his accession for the term of his life, and 
which brought in about ;£*! 50,000 a yean If wo or three years 
after his accession, James began to impose, on certain artirles, 
extra duties over and above what he was allowed tr> impose hy 

’‘The state of monarchy”, James «aid to bis I’arliiunent in i6it, “ is sniprerrirnr 
thing upon earth ; for kings are not only Gorl's lieutenants ui>u'u earth and »it wpon f'hal’s 
throne, but even by God Himself they are called (kxk; m to disiiufe what r,r»t! may ilo is 
blasphemy, so it k sedition in subjects to dispute what a king may rlo in the hfiifht of !ms 
power.” Thi^s is another escatnple of the king’s loquacious tactleswirss 

» So called because a certain slim was paid on every tun of wine ami pound of mer. 
chandise imported. 
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tunnage and poundage. A merchant called Mafe refused to pay 
the extra duty on currants — one of these articles — but the judges 
decided that he must pay on the ground that the ports belonged 
to the king, and that therefore the king might impose what duties 
he liked on goods coming into England (1606). The result of this 
decision was that the Government imposed extra duties upon a 
whole mass of other articles as well. Consequently the king’s 
revenue w'-as largely augmented. These extra duties, known as 
“impositions”, were, of course, strenuously opposed by this and 
every succeeding Parliament, and were a constant source of 
contention. 

The king dissolved his first Parliament in 16 rr, and for the 
next ten years there was no Parliament except in 1614, when one 
sat for two months; it is known in history as the I'he Pariia- 
“Addled Parliament” because no laws resulted from rev?va?^of^fm- 
it. But in 162/ the loss of the Palatinate by Fre- pcachment. 
dcrick, and the possibility that England might be engaged in 
a war for its recovery, led James to call his fMrd I^arlia- 
menf. This Parliament was very important. In the first place 
the Plouse of C'ommons revived its right of impeachment, its 
right to prosecute the king’s ministers or office holders before 
the House of Lords. This was a weapon of tremendous power 
which had not been used since 1449; and it was a weapon which 
later on was to be used with great frequency. The House of 
Commons began by impeaching some holders of monopolies. 
It went on to accuse the Lord Chancellor, Francis Bacon, Lord 
Verularn, of receiving bribes. Suitors in those days often used 
to give presents to judges. But there is no doubt also that Bacon 
had in some cases, probably through carelessness, received pre- 
sents before he had given his decision, and that these presents 
were given with a corrupt intention; there is no proof, however, 
that Bacon received them as bribes or that they in any way 
influenced his decision.^ We may agree with Bacon’s own judg- 


I In one ca«ie, u lady^ who had a series of suits being heard before Bacon» drove down to 
York House, Bacon's residence, with jC^oo in her purse. “What is that,” said Bacon on her 
entrance, “that you have in your hand?*’ “A purse of my own making,” was the lady’s 
reply, “which I hope your lordship will accept.” “What Lord,” replied Bacon, “could 
refuse a purse of .so fair a lady’s working?” But, as. a matter of fact, though Bacon took the 
purse and the /'too, his final decision was not at all in favour of this lady litigant. 
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merit: “I was the justest judge that was in luigliuicl thrsf* fifiy 
years. But it was the justest ('ensure in i’inliainnii ifiat was 
these two hundred years.” Bacon was dt‘priv(;d Iiis elian- 
cellorship and died shortly afterwards. 

In the second place, this House (!oiiHu<ais upholfi its 
liberty of speech. The House ot (!onimons was strongly, ainuist 
Liberty of fanatically, anti-Cathoiic aiid anti Spaniani, :uhI il mot 
speech. James w'as proposing a nianiata.t in- 

tween Charles and a Spanish princess with a view to tiu^ 
restoration of the Palatinate. It accordingly diew up a pelition 
to be presented to the king, in which it lH‘gged that i’ltailes 
might marry one of “our own religion” and expressed witli 
some bluntness its opinion of the ]k)])c and his “deans! ‘.on 
the King of Spain. Such a j>etition (‘oining in th(! nisis of 
his negotiations with Spain was, from tlic king’s point of \ie\v, 
exceedingly embarrassing; and James wrott* an an;a} letua' 
against the “fiery and popular spirits” in the House ta rout- 
mens who had dared “to argue or delaite puhliely matters far 
above their reach and capacity”, and forbade tiie f fouse “henem 
forth to meddle with anything concerning oui Covcrnint!nl or 
deep matters of State”. Fortunately tor fOnglish libeity, Uic 
House of Commons maintained its courage; aiul in the candle 
light on a dark December day, it drew' up a Piotc.staticai det'huing 
its freedom of speech. The king thereupon dissolved the Parlia 
ment, imprisoned some of its members, and sending fia* the 
journal book of the House of Commons tore the Protestation 
out of it with his own hands (1622). But, nevertheless, the 
House of Commons had shown there was one place in the 
kingdom where an Englishman might say what he liked. 

In the Parliament (1624) we pass into snuioifi waters, 

for Parliament bad got the war with Spain whidi it ckwired 
Moreover, Buckingham and Prince Charles supported the House 
of Commons in their impeachment of Middlesex, tin: Lord 
Treasurer. Shortly afterwards James died (1625). 

This brief summary will have siiown that the rift had begun 
between the Crown and Parliament in t!)c reign of King James. 
The House of Commons had made a decided advance; it had 
revived impeachment, upheld its privileges, and protested against 
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impositions. James’s character, it must be admitted, had been 
peculiarly fitted to open dangerous questions^ in the reign of 
his successor they would have to be answered. 


XXVII. Charles I and Domestic Affairs, 

1625—42 

It will be apparent from what has been already said that 
Charles succeeded to no easy inheritance. He had been left an 
incompetent and impetuous minister in Bucking- Charles i and 
ham, and unfortunately that minister had more Henrietta Maria, 
influence in Charles’s reign than he had enjoyed even in the 
later years of King James. At home there was an empty 
treasury and a Parliament which was beginning to feel its power; 
and abroad, things were going badly for the Protestants in the 
Thirty Years’ War. Moreover, Charles’s wife was to be of no 
assistance to him. Soon after his accession he married Henrktta 
Maria, daughter of the French king, a vivacious and attractive 
person; but, unfortunately, as time went on, she interfered more 
and more in affairs of State, and had more and more influence 
over her husband. The queen was quite ignorant of English 
customs and the English character. She was a Roman Catholic 
in a strongly Protestant country, and was always striving to obtain 
concessions for those of her own religion. She actively intrigued, 
in times of difficulty at home, for assistance from abroad; and 
she held the most extreme political opinions with regard to the 
king’s authority and the wickedness of those who opposed it.^ 


I. Charles and his first three Parliaments, 1625-9 

Charles called three Parliaments during the first four years 
of his reign, and quarrelled with each one of them. Then for 

1 “Of the manywomen,, good and bad,’* it has been said, "who have tried to take part 
in affairs of State, from Cleopatra, or the (^iicen of Sheba downward, nobody by character or 
training was ever worse fitted than the wife of Charles I for such a case as that in which she 
found herself.” 
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eleven yeais he governed without a Parliament, finally, a }\^r 
w ith ^ g cotland and the consequent need of money forcajd him 
Cajsesof disr^ in 1640 to call Iwo Parliaments, llic stN'ond c»r 
Shtnries^rnd^his ^'hich reduced his powers, and evtailnaliy civil 
Parliaments. broke OLll ill 1642, Suci‘1 IS brirfl)' lilt; 

history of Charles’s relations with his Parliaments. Hk* Mib'p.Tis 
of dispute were many. There was, as in James's rei':,n, the 
religious difficulty. Charles was an Anglu*an rininimian, 

and because of his wife was inclined to tol(*rate the Koniim 
Catholics; Parliament was Puritan and antidkilholie. Parliansmt 
distrusted the king’s ministers, Puekingham in tlu? fust foiir year*, 
and Strafford and I.aud in 1640; tin* king, on the eontrary, 
thought these ministers able and efficient, and any parhamentar) 
criticisms of them factious and imjiertinent. Parlirma.atl, in the 
early years of Charles’s reign, was angry at the failurtj of file 
English foreign policy; and in later years, becausvt of the (‘omi 
intrigues with foreign powers. 

But underlying all these disputes lay the questions indicated 
in the last chapter: Where did sovereignly resiile? Who had the 
responsibility for the government of the country? I'he Parlia- 
ment wanted, rightly or wrongly, a greater control of the govcTin 
ment; Charles, rightly or wrongly, was unwilling to concede! it--- 
there lay the whole difficulty. We regard it now as an «!asy task 
to bring the powers of Crown and Parliament into harmony. But 
this dual control was not easy to arrange, and pcThaps was im- 
possible to obtain without friction. As a mutter of fact, a Cdvii War 
occurred in 1642 and a Revolution in 1688 before an arrangement 
could be made — and even then it proved not to be permanent. 

Charles’s Parliament met in t62S} king 

had arranged to pay very large subsidies to the King of Denmark 
Charles’s ^ uttuck Spain. Obviously large 

ment^iSs^* sums would be required. But Charles’s reticence and 
want of frankness proved a fatal impediment. There 
were no Bluebooks or Whitebooks and no daily newspapers in 
those days, and it was difficult for members of Parliament to know 

1 Even an outbreak of the plague in Lotidon did not prevent, «,ti uttendanw at 'lli« fifenliif 
of Charles’s Erst Parliament which beat the record esIaWithed when I 'to tli 

throne. ' . . , , i 
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what was going on. Though members knew, of course, that a 
great religious war was in progress in Germany, and were an^ffous 
that England should help the Protestants, they were yet un- 
familiar with recent developments. But Charles would neither 
explain his policy, nor depute anyone else to do so. Con- 
sequently, as one member said, ‘^They knew not their enemy 
and the statement was literally true. Nor did Charles explain 
his needs; he made a definite demand for the navy, but only 
hinted at the largeness of the sums he really required. Con- 
sequently Charles only got one-seventh of the amount of money 
which he needed. 

At the same time Parliament only granted tunnage and 
poundage to the king for one year, though for the last two cen- 
turies it had been granted the king for life. Here Parliament 
was wrong. The Monarchy could not get on without the money. 
It had to meet the ordinary expenses of government; moreover, 
the Court spent more money than in Elizabeth’s day, whilst the 
great rise in prices, owing to the influx of silver from the New 
World, had made the king’s revenue worth less than before. 
The only result of Parliament’s action was that Charles continued 
to levy these customs right up till 1640 without any Parliamentary 
sanction at all, the judges supporting him. In this, as in the 
succeeding Parliaments, the Puritan majority had apprehensions 
about religion, for the king favoured Anglican High Churchmen 
such as Laud,^ and also allowed the administration of the laws 
against the Roman Catholics to become somewhat lax. 

Charles’s second Farliament met in 1626^ after the loan of 
ships to the French king and the disaster to the Cadiz fleet 
had occurred. The House of Commons first de- The second Far- 
manded that an inquiry into the Cadiz disaster 
should precede any grant of supply, and wanted impeachment, 
especially lo investigate Buckingham’s conduct. Charles held 
that he and not Parliament must be the judge of the capacity of 
his ministers; would not have the House to question my ser- 
vants/’ he said, ^*much less one who is so near me.” The House 
of Commons then went a step further, and under Eliot’s leader- 

t naud supplied the Icmg with a list of clergy marked cither O for Ortliodox or F for 
Pwritau, so that only those might receive promotion whom l.aud considered Orthodox. 

( <3 271 ) 
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ship impeached Buckingham. Sz’r John EUot was a Cornish mao, 
a man of lofty nature, and a great orator, but a[jt — as those pos 
sessing the qualities of an orator often are — to exaggo^rate, and 
take either a better or a worse view of a man than he deserved. 
In 1625 he had expressed a hope to Ihickingham that he might 
be “wholly devoted to the contemplation of Ids excellencies 
But in the next year, when he saw, as he said, “our hoiunir 
ruined, our ships sunk, our men perished, not by thtj sword, not 
by the enemy, not by chance, but by those wti trusC’, his iiulig- 
nation knew no bounds. In a speech of wonderful power he 
applied to Buckingham the words in which I'acitns ('Iiatac'te! ized 
Sejanus^: Stti obtegeus, in alios enminator; juxia adniafio vt 
superbia, “If he is Sejanus, I must be I'iberius/’ was f'harles's 
comment on this comparison, and he never forgave hdiot as a 
consequence. Buckingham's impeachment led Charles to dis- 
solve the second Parliament. 

The third Parliament met two years later, in 162S. (diaries 
was needlessly rude in his first speech. If the Parliament did 
The third Par- ^^^t Supply his WEHts, he must, he said, use ail 
liament, 1628. means which God had put into his hands. “1'ake 
not this as a threat,” he added, “for I scorn to thrcalen any l)nt 
, my equals.” This was an unpromising beginning; hut Parlia- 
ment had more important causes of dissatisfacti<'>n than the 
king’s speech. The Rhe expedition had failed. Parliament w;is 
still nervous about religion. Moreover, the king had nrctmtiy 
levied a forced loan. But this was not all. hive knights had 
refused to pay the forced loan, and had been imprisoned. W’hen 
brought up in a court of law, the justification for tlieir imprison- 
ment had been given as “the special command of iIk: king”. 
The Crown lawyers argued before the judges that tiui king must 
have, for the safety of the State, the power to commit i>coplc to, 
and to keep them in, prison without trial. 'That i.s true enough; 
but the danger was, as it has been well said, that the king was 
making the medicine of the constitution its daily food More- 
over, the knights’ lawyers held that such a power as the king 
claimed was plainly contrary to an Englisliman’s li!)eny and to 

1 Sejanus was governor of the praetorian troops, and for many years cottt rolled 
policy of the Emperor I'ibcrius. 
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IVfap;na Cailri. The judges before whom the case was tried had 
given no durinitc ruling in such a difficult matter, though they 
had refused to release the knights from prison. 

The third ikirliarnent lost no time in trying to check what 
was held to be an abuse of the ki^g^s power, and drew up the 
I^efition of 'The first article declared that ^he Petition 

loans and taxes without consent of Parliament were 1628 

illegal, and the second that all arbitrary imprisonment withoui 
cause shown was illegal. The third article of this petition for- 
bade the billeting of soldiers in private houses;^ and the fourth, 
the exercise, in time of peace, of martial law, which too often 
had meant no law at all. I'hc king, after trying every means of 
evasion, linally gave his consent to this petition; and, though he 
violated every one of its articles, the Petition stands as a great 
landmark in the stiuggle. 

It was after the Petition was passed that Wentworth, who had 
been one of tiie chief leaders of the House of Commons, joined 
the King, 'fhe second session of the third Par- . 

^ . The dissolution 

liaiucnt met 111 1629. Parliament maintained that of^Pariiament, 

tlie king had not k(i|)t his promises with regard to 
the Petition of Right, and dissensions between King and Parlia- 
ment grew more bitter. Charles determined to dissolve Parlia- 
ment, hut before he could do so occurred the celebrated scene 
when, with the Speaker held down in the chair and the doors 
locked, three resolutions were passed, declaring that whoever 
proposed innovations in religion, and whoever either proposed 
or paid taxes without the consent of Parliament, was an enemy 
to the kingdom and a betrayer of its liberties. These three reso- 
lutions — coml)ining the grievances which the Plouse of Commons 
felt in religion and in politics — were the last that the third Par- 
liament (1629) was to pass, for it was at once dissolved; and 
Eliot, the most noble-minded of all in that struggle, was put into 
the Tower and died there.^ 


1 Soldiers, raised for an expedition abroad, were sometimes billeted in private bouses, 
atid w<Te not infrecpiently an intolerable nuisance. Some people in Essex complained, for 
inst.tnre, that the Irish quartered there broke the furniture, and threw the meat into the 
firu il it did not win their approval, 

«KUot*sson petitioned that the body might be buried at Port Eliot, the Cornish home 
of the farnity. Hut Charles was impl.acable. *' T.et Sir John Eliot’*, wrote the king on the 
petition^ “ be buried in the church of that i)arish where he died’*; and accordingly he was 
burial in the Tower. 
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com| to the end of the first jieried of t,he f:u!i 
p hough Parliament was souKlimes uiiduiy 
suspicious, sometimes rather niggaidly in its sLi|j|)lic*s, rmd alu:iys 
intolerant in matters of religion, it had siie.wn itself mere p.iUeiif, 
more practical, more clear-headed tlian eilhm' the kine^s nr Iheir 
advisers, and it is difficult to resist the conehision tli:il it was in 
the right. But this must not blind us to tite (act that Purhmiient 
was seeking to establish a control over the King and his advisee, 
which had not been exercised in Tudor tinu‘s, and it \va:i iiul 
unnatural that the Crown should resist hUi:h allcmpts. 


2. Arbitrary Government, r 629-40, luui 
growing discontent in England and Scutland 

The next eleven years saw no i*arliament~ The luniyjM in- 
terval England has known in her history since* Ikniiament Iktiul 
Arbitrary They are usually Called “ -AYcre;/ KanrA* 
government, We niust, howcvcr, bcware of n‘'':u'dinr.\ a veai vuthoni 
a Parliament as anything excepnonal ; in Kli/alieihs 
reign, for instance, Parliament on the average umt only every third 
year. Nor must we regard Charles as a wicked (k-spot, dcstro^inp, 
the rights, the goods, and the lives of his pcopka 11a,? period, 
on the contrary, was one of prosperity for the nation at large ; with 
the exception of Eliot, no political martyr lost his life; and tlic 
king, on the whole, kept within the letter (jf the law as it was 
interpreted for him by judges, who might, howcvcT, witli reason 
be deemed somewhat accommodating^ Yet none the less they 
were dangerous and critical years for England; and when tliey 
were over, the people of England showed that th<?y were deter- 
mined that a repetition of such absolute rule should n«a occur. 

We must say something about the advisers of (.diaries during 
this period. No one succeeded to Buckingliamks commanding 
Thomas position in Charles’s councils. Yet amongst tlie 
king's advisers two figures stand out pre-eminent 
Strafford. — I7wmas Wentufortk, eventimlly ert^ated Ear! qf 

Strqffbrd^ and WHiiam Laud, Wentworth, a mcml,ier of an old 

» The judges also would be likely to be Ott the side- of thr Crown » for lawyer* go by the 
latest precedent, and would maintain that the Kuiarts might well do m the Tudor* had don*. 
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family with largo estates in Yorkshire, had supported the Crown 
when he fust entered the House of Commons; but in the early 
l^arharnents oi (Jharles 1 he was one of the leading ciitics of the 
king’s polioy, and the l^etition of Right in paiticular was largely 
due to his initiative. I’hen between the two sessions of the third 
Parhamctil he joined the king’s side, and was made a peer (1628). 
I'or this ehanj;e Wentworth has been uns]3aringly attacked, called 
a political apcjstate, the First of the .Rats, and compared to 
Luciferd And, indeed, it is impossible to deny that Wentworth 
was iiu'oiisibttMU, tfiat he did things when in authority which he 
would have been the first to condemn when in opposition, or 
that self-interest was probably one of the motives which infliu 
enced him. 

Wentworth, however, was one of those strong, masterful, able 
p“>eople wIk) have an unlimited confidence in their own capacity, 
and very little in that of anyone else. He had been with the 
Opposition because he distrusted Buckingham and specially dis- 
liked his foreign enterprises, and because of the arbitrary acts 
which the (Jovernnient had committed. 13 ut he was never really 
of the Opt)osition; he had no sympathy with the IMiitan lean- 
ings of the majority, and felt contempt for many of his fellow- 
members. Moreover, he was no believer in Parliamentary govern- 
ment-'” government, in his view, was to be for the people, but 
not by them. I’u him princes were, to use his own expression, 
the “indulgcjnt nursing-fathers to their people”, and the authority 
of a king *‘the keystone which closeth up the arch of order and 
government”. And only by allying himself with the king could 
he show, it must be remembered, his capacity for administration. 
Wentworth therefore joined the king, and was made President of 
the North in 1628, which gave him the control of the northern 
counties. In 1632 he became Lord Deputy of Ireland, and it 
was in Ireland that he was to exhibit the strength and weakness 
of his statesmanship (see p. 426). Then in the summer of 1639 
he became Charles I’s principal adviser, and quickly made him- 
self the most hated man in England. 

Wentworth^s great friend was Laud, He and Laud were 
alike in that energy and whole-hearted devotion to the king’s 

1 See Lord Macftulay’b Essay an HaUmEs Misimy. 
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service, and in that determination to get things <lone \vhi(ii 
expressed in their letters to one another by their wijtehwuid 
Laud ^‘Thorough”. Laud had been Presithnit f>r St. Jt-hn s C 'ol 
lege, Oxford, then Bishop of St. David’s; in ih'jH he fjeriniK* 
Bishop of London, and five years later Archbishop of rann r 
bury. It was Laud who directed the eccle.siast i('al polio) of trio 
Government. In that policy lliere is much that <'an bo piaisiMl. 
Large sums of money were spent in the eredion and n'.^oration 
of churches. Order and decency were enforced in tbo ('hnirh 
services. Laud made, through dejiiities, a visiiadfai of all I ho 
dioceses in his archbishopric, and found iniu'h to amend: !bo 
chapter of a cathedral neglecting to preach and often abstai! ; 
the aisle of one church being used !)y the bailiff of a local lord 
to melt the lead which had been strijiped from tlu‘ root; the aisle 
of another being used for cock-fighting, tlie vicar liiinsoif l,»oinp 
present.^ Moreover, Laud was no respecter of persons, and 
attacked wrongdoing in however high (puirtti-s it inigjil ho 
discovered. 

But, with all his energy and goodness, Laud was unsympa- 
thetic and narrow-minded, a man who thoiiglit that (‘vtayom* 
must believe in the High Church doctrines which lar believed in, 
whether he be English, Irish, Scot, or even French or Spaniard. 
Through his control of the Press he tried to s1o[) the publication 
of all views antagonistic to his own. But it was espt‘eiaJly in ilm 
Courts of Star Chamber and High Commission that Laiai made 
his evil reputation.^ Laud, with his sharp tongue and irrita!)U* 
temper, always voted for the biggest punishnutnt upt)n thi/ologjral 
offenders, and it was chiefly due to him that sueh tiarbaHKis 
punishments were inflicted as flogging and branding and thr? c iif 
ting off of ears. If Laud saved the Church of hhigland, as in 
Mr. Gladstone's judgment he did, from being IkhukI in tlic 
fetters of an iron system of compulsory and Calvinist ic ht‘lief, he 
was also responsilfle for driving the moderate Protestants into 
the arms of the Puritans. 


1 I.and also stopped St. Paul’*? Catbe<lml Wing used as a club for Ko.xjp by the mitn uf 
fashion, or a*« a pl.aygronnd by those of more tender years, and he ins.«Hie<i that pfopir sfnadil 
not come into church with their hats on. 


.k ! estaW'shed, the one in (he reiRn of Henry VI I end the nth 

ttiat of Jiheabeth : they tned a man in (weret, without a jury, anti made nri«>ne»« 

evidence against themselves, 


ler ill 
give 
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The difficulties of Charles during this period of eleven years 
were mainly financial He, of course, possessed the Crown lands 
and feudal dues, and still continued to levy tunnage and 
poundage and other impositions. But his income from 
these sources was insufficient, and he fell back upon various 
expedients for enlarging it. He caused all those who held lands 
by feudal tenure or of a certain value — over ^40 a year — to 
become knights and to pay fees for the honour, or else to be 
fined for refusing it. He fined nobles and others whose an- 
cestors had encroached — ^perhaps hundreds of years before — on 
the limits of the Crown forests. Various companies, on agree- 
ing to pay certain “annual payments, were granted monopolies 
of the commonest articles of use, such as bricks, salt, and soap.^ 
Then in 1634 Cliarles wished to enlarge the fleet. He accord- 
ingly levied for that purpose a tax called from the 

coast towns of England, for which there was a precedent in 
Anglo-Saxon times, The tax was sufficiently successful for a 
‘‘second writ of ship-money”, as it was called, to be issued not 
only to coast towns, but to inland counties as well; and, though 
there was grumbling, much money was collected. 

Up till there had been great dissatisfaction, 

there was little resistance to the king. With that year, however, 
the struggle began — it has been well called the first 
year of the Revolutionary Epoch. Popular feeling 
had the opportunity/of showing itself in June, Prynne, ***®i®» =^637- 
a lawyer, Burton, a clergyman, and Bast wick, a doctor, were 
senlenccid, for attacks on the bishops,- to lose their ears, to be 
fined ^3^5000, and to be imprisoned for life. They suffered the 
first part of this sentence in Palace Yard. Prynne had already 
lost part of his ears for an attack upon the stage® four years 

1 'i'hey were not, strictly speakinp:, monopolies, but they came to the same thing:. For 
instrmce, the .sale of soap by independent makers was forbidden unless it was ceuified as 
being ‘‘sweet and good" by the hoai* company— a certificate which, however excellent the 
soap might he, it was difficult to procure, 

2 It must be confessed that tlie attacks were of a somewhat scurrilous character. The 
bishops, Ihistwick had written, were the enenue.s of (Ind and the king, and the Church which 
they governed w.af. as full of ceremonies as a dog is full of fleas. 

® His work against stage plays was a thotx.sand pages iu length, and it is said that in the 
course of his life he wrote two hundred books and pamphlets. He used to write all day long, 
his .servant bringing him every three hours a roll and a pot of ale “to refocillate his wasted 
spirits 
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previously, but his case had then aroused little interest. Now, 
however, all London canne to show its sympathy. His p:itii and 
that of his fellow sufferers was strewn with flowers, many r>«*oplc 
wept, and there was an angry yell when Prynne’s ears —or what 
remained of them — were sawn off. d^hen in 1637, eaiiit; 

the famous trial of John Hampden, which showed that tlui gentle 
men of England were beginning to resist the Monarchy. 'I’iie king 
had issued a third writ of ship-money; Mamixlcn, a hiickinghain- 
shire squire of importance, had refused to pay. 'The ease was 
heard, and the judges decided by seven to five that ship money was 
legal. But the case, though it had been lost. IkuI anai,s<‘d inPaise 
interest, and the arguments of Hampden's Iawy<'rs were eiieiilalt'd 
over the entire kingdom. In the sanu; year tlie opinions of the 
greatest literary figure of the period on J^auers rule ucse shown 
in the writing by A'lilton of Lycidas. 

In Scotland^ however, even more tlian in ICngJand, is the 
year 1637 one of importance, and, as the affairs in Itnglaiul anti 
Condition Scotland are so inextricably interwoven alter this ilah/, 
of Scotland. ^ convenient at this stage to summarize the 

relations between the first two Stuarts and the Seottisli kinp.doni. 
The Parliament or Council of Estates in Scotland was a ieiuJal 
assembly, and its business was controlled by a ('(unnrittee called 
the Lords of the Articles”, in the nominatitm of whom the 
Crown possessed considerable influence. The centre of tJfipfKsi- 
tion, therefore, was not the Parliament but the < General As"s«inf>ly 
of the Kirk^ of Scotland, a body, however, in which laymen nut 
as well as the ministers of the Church. The (General Assembly 
was much more democratic in character than the (kmmJI of 
Estates, and held in Scotland the position occupied by the f louse 
of Commons in England. Moreover, in Scotland, in the seven- 
teenth century, religion was not only, as in hhigland, a dominating 
element in the popular mind; it was the sole element to the ex-* 
elusion of everything else. And it is on religious (|ucstions that 
the conflict came between the Monarchy and the Scottish |>eo|)le. 

The chief question that arose was that of ('Ihurch government 
The Kirk in Scotland was Presbyterian in form. , Each local 
congregation was governed by its kirk session, con.sistiog of the 

^ The ScDUihih immc fur CiunrOu 
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minister and luling lay eldeis, both elected by the congregation. 
The kirk sessions were subordinate to the Presbytery, consisting 
of all the ministers and one elder from each con- ^1-. t- , 

gregation in a district. The Presbyteries in a given government, 
area were subject to the Synod, and the Synod to the General 
Assembly, which consisted of ministers and elders chosen by the 
local Presbyteries. Upon this system the Crown wished to super- 
impose bishops. Eut the Scots hated bishops; indeed, both in 
Scotland and England, no epithet or synonym was, for the mure 
extreme Ih'otestanls, too severe in speaking of a bishop.^ If the 
Stuarts believed in the Divine right of king and bishop, the Scot- 
tish people believed no less ardently that the Calvinistic creed 
and the Presbyterian form of government were of Divine origin. 
The powers claimed by the Stuarts for the bishop were as nothing 
compared to those actually exercised by the Presbyterian leaders. 
I'he General Assembly wielded all the terrors of excommunica- 
tion; the ]jresbyters and ministers in their localities supervised 
every detail of private life. ‘‘New Presbyter'’, said Milton, and 
with some truth, “is but Old Priest writ large”. 

James, in his policy in Scotland, showed a good deal of 
tenacity, an<l by 1612 he had fully established Episcopacy in that 
country. Pic then wished to improve the forms of wor- poUcy of 
ship in Scotland. In i6r8, by a mixture of bribes and i- 

intimidation, the General Assembly was induced to pass what 
were called, from the place of its meeting, the five Articles of 
Perth. Of these Articles perhaps the most unpopular was the 
enforcement of kneeling at Communion, which savoured to the 
Scottish mind of idolatry. 

Charles came to the throne in 1625, and in twelve years had 
succeeded in uniting the whole nation against him. To begin 
with, his marriage with a Roman Catholic met with Charles I and 
much unfavourable comment. Then he proceeded to v^ce^olSisf^^’ 
frighten the nobles by an attempt to recover some of 
the ( 3 hurch 4 ands which they bad obtained at the Reformation. 

1 Thus one Kiijglish writer calls the bishops ‘*not the pillars but the caterpillars of the 
C’hurclC’; another in a parody of the Litany says: “Fiom plague, pestilence, and famine, 
from bishops, priests, and deacons, good Lord, deliver us”. The Scots are not behindhand — 
one calls the bishops **bellie-goch” regardless of the fact that some bishops, at all events, 
Kved ascetic lives and were decidedly spare of frame ; and another characierizes them as 
bunchy knobs of papist flesh 
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Finally he aroused the anger of the whole people by iir»f)()sing a 
new Service Book upon them. In the first ])lace, the St'ols did not 
want a Prayer Book at all; they pieferrcd the individual prnytis oi 
their own ministers. In the second place, the new Service Book 
came from England and was similar to the lOnglish Prayer Book; 
that was quite enough in itself to make it highly anac('eptablc. 
Lastly, the particulars in which it differed from the Ihiglish Biayia' 
Book were universally held to be due to the inlluiaiee ol Anii- 
bishop Laud, and to be in a Poj)ish direction. Scotland, (*vcn 
more than England, xvas fanatically anti- Popish, and Land was 
regarded as a Papist in disguise. I'hc obj(*ctions to the Book 
were summed up by a contemporary: ‘Ht was,'’ he said, 'Bi 
Popish-English-Scotti sh-Mass-Service- Bt )ok. ” 

In 1637 the Service Book was introduced, and at onc<^ lluao 
was an uproar. At St. Giles’, Edinburgh, ot'cnirrcfi die famrnis 
The Covenant sccne whcn a woiuan — tradition says her name was 
gow Ass?nfbiy, .Rnny Geddcs — struck a gentleman in the taro 
with a Bible for saying *‘Amen” to one of the 
prayers, and subsequently hurled a stotfi at tlie head of the Lean 
who was conducting the service.^ All Scotland was in a ftiiuent. 
And then came the idea of forming a “Band” or “Covenant” for 
mutual defence. Such bands had been fre(|iH*nt in oldm time 
amongst the nobles. But nowall classes- nobk^s, niinisttas, and 
people — signed a JSFaiional League aud Ctwenant for the pre- 
servation of their Protestant religion ht tliis crisis 

Charles played the part that might have Inwai expt^cted of liim. 
Fie tried intimidation and he tried conciliation, hut wiih an ill- 
advised persistency he would not withdraw the Service Book. I Ic 
authorized a General Assembly to meet to consider lh«: situatifuii 
and then withdrew his leave. Nevertheless tin: Asscmibly met 
in Glasgow Cathedral during the autumn of 1638, and witliin a 
month had annulled the new Service Ikiok, renoiinred the five 
Articles of Perth, and not only deposed tlie bi.shops, but ex(‘orn- 
municated a certain number of them into tlu* bargain. 

War was inevitalde, therefore, and it carnc in 1639. It is 

1 It is said that these acts were really dwe men dressed in wornen'h c-li>the» ; but it haft 
been pkusildy argued that, if such was the case, the stoed w<Hild have hit, itisitad of misPiing, 
the Dean’s head. 
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known as the jFirst B/sIiops^ IFar, and was soon over. All the 
enthusiasm and all the organization were on the side of the 
Scots. Their commander, Leslie, ‘‘the little, crooked 
man”/ who had served for thirty years in the Swed- Bishops’ 
ish armies, took up a strong position on Duns Law, 
near llerwick. Charles marched north, but his army and its 
equi[)ment were contemptible. “Our men,” wrote a Royalist, 
“are very raw, our arms of all sorts naught, our victuals scarce.” 
Consequently Charles could do nothing but agree by the Treaty 
of Berwick to the Scottish demands, the chief of which was that 
another Assembly should meet. 

A new Assembly accordingly met at Edinburgh, and, as 
Charles would not recognize the measures of the Glasgow As- 
sembly as legal, it promptly proceeded to re-pass Edinburgh 

them, in the words of a contemporary, “at a Assembly, 1639, 

. and the Second 

gallop”. Moreover, it added a new act making Bishops’ War, 
the signing of the National League and Covenant 
compulsory on the whole nation, for the idea of toleration was as 
displeasing to Scottisli as it was to English opinion. But the 
Treaty of Berwick was only a truce, and Charles had no intention 
of yielding. Strafford was summoned from Ireland, and pro- 
ceeded to organize a new campaign, and the Second Bishops^ War 
broke out in 1640. Not even Strafford, however, could do any- 
thing with an army composed of pressed men and inexperienced 
officers. The Scottish army invaded England and occupied the 
northern shires. And, finally, Charles had to make a treaty 
by which the Scots ’were to be left in occupation of the North, 
and to he paid ^^^850 a day until a final arrangement could be 
concluded (October, 1640). In August, 1641, this arrangement 
was made, and the Scots were granted every one of their de- 
mands. 


3. The Short and the Long Parliament, 1640-42 

Wc must now trace the influence of Scottish affairs upon Eng- 
lish politics* The Scottish rebellion, it has been said, gave back 

^ He was somewhat illiterate, and he once said that his instruction in youth had stopped 
at the letter g ; hiit he was a capable soldier. 
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to England her Parliamentary system. For eleven yeans (.Charles 
had done without Parliament. A certain skill in finding pretexts 
T- ^ ^ gathering money combined with a rigid econoin)' 

the Short Par« had made this possible. Put the money was 

liament, 1G40, 1 . . i r« 

only just enough for cuircnt expenses^ any extra 
strain would break down Charleses system and make a Pariiaiiieut 
inevitable. After the First Bishops' War was over Strafford 
arrived in England, and, by his advice, in order to obtain funds 
to renew the war with Scotland, a Parliament was suuimone<L 
That Parliament — called the Short Parliament- met in Aprils 
1640^ and it lasted but three weeks. I’hc king tried to bargain 
for subsidies in return for giving up ship-money, but he faih'd; 
and Parliament, when it proceeded to petition for a pcjaeefiil 
settlement wdth Scotland, was dissolved. This Parliament was 
sufficiently long-lived to bring to the front a Sonnn\setshire squire 
named Pym^ who was to show himself a great Parliamentarian. 
Though he lacked the nobility and the lire of Jiliot, he was a 
clear and cogent speaker, a clever tactician, and the possessor of 
unbounded energy. In a speech of two hours — an exceptionally 
long speech for that period — he attacked the misgovernment of 
the king, and summed up his political creed by declaring that 
^*the powers of Parliament are to the body politic as the rational 
faculties of the soul to a man". And he quickly achieved for 
himself a position which led his enemies to call him, in the next 
Parliament, “King Pym". 

The Second Bishops' War followed the dissolution of the 
Short Parliament In the peace which ended it Charles, as we 

The tong- Par Seen, promised to pay a day to the 

liament mceta, Scottish army. But with this large sum of money 
ov.. 1640. required, he was compelled to summon anotlier 
Parliament and, what is more, to listen to its demands. The 
House of Commons was, at that time, an aristocratic and not 
what we should now consider a democratic assembly; and' the 
Parliament which met in Nm>ember^ 1640—10 be known in his- 
tory as the Long Parliament — was ' composed, it has been iaid, 
of the very flower of the English gentry and educated , laity. 

The work of this Parliament for the first nine months^ pf its 
existence was the abolition of the. arbilwy powet' of ’itht, Crowd. 
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Now at last, after nigli forty years, some of the questions at 

issue between King and Parliament were to be definitely settled. 
And it is worth noting that the House of Commons 

, . , . , . Its Acts, 

during these nine months worked with practical Nov. 1640- 

unanimity — a fact which shows how universal the dis- 
satisfaction with the king’s government had been. Under Pym’s 
leadership laws were passed declaring that this particular Parlia- 
ment was not to be adjourned or dissolved without its own con- 
sent, and that, in future, Parliaments must be summoned every 
three years (the Triennial Acl), The arbitrary courts — such as 
the Star Chamber and the Court of High Commission— were 
abolished, and taxes such as ship-money and knighthood fines 
were declared illegal. Only on a Bill for the abolition of Episco- 
pacy — the Root and Branch Bill — was there great divergence of 
opinion. 

Along with these laws came the punishment of the king’s 
former advisers. Some, however, had fled overseas, but others 
were imprisoned and impeached,^ and amongst these ^he Trial 
were the two greatest, Laud and Strafford. Laud Strafford, 
was not beheaded till 1645, ^til to the popular imagination 
‘‘ Black Toni Tyrant ”, as Strafford was called, was the embodi- 
ment of the arbitrary power of the king. In the words of a 
contemporary, “ the whole kingdom was his accuser ”, and when 
he was impeached for treason it was felt that his trial would 
decide the question whether government was to be in future by 
the king’s prerogative alone or by King and Parliament com- 
bined. But it was impossible to prove that Strafford had been 
guilty of treason: he might have been guilty of acts against the 
nation, but not of acts against the king. Of his government in 
Ireland, which was one point of attack, he made a very able 
defence. It was universally believed — possibly with some justice 
— -that Strafford had advised the king to utilize the Irish army 
to overawe English resistance. But the only evidence of this 
was contained in some notes taken at a Privy Council meeting 
by one of its members, in which Strafford is reported to have 
said: ^*You have an army here you may employ to reduce this 

5^ In th <9 whole coume of English hisfeory there have only been seventy impeachments, and 
of this number m quarter took place between 1640 and 164a. 
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kingdom”, and from the context it was impossil)lo to judge 
whether ^Rhis kingdom” referred to England or Si'otland, 

Eventually the House of Commons gave up the inipeai'li- 
ment and passed instead a hill of Attainder, condcmming him 
Execution treasond The bill was S(;nt up to tlu* 

of Strafford, House of Lords, which, after sonuj hesitation, passed 
May, 1641, hope of life left to Straff a*d lay in 11 h‘ 

king. But after two days of agonizing doui)t ('harles, with 
his palace surrounded by an angry crowd, afraid that if hi* 
held out his beloved queen herself would be impeached,*-* and 
advised to surrender by his Council, by thti judges a,nd by sonu* 
of the bishops, and even by Strafford liiniseJf, (‘ventnally gavf? his 
consent to the bill. Strafford, brave and noble to tlie end, was 
executed on Tower Flill (May, T641).'* To the 200,000 who were 
present, as well as to the great majority of Ihiglishmen, Ins 
execution was necessary for the safety of the nation. 

At the end of the summer of 1641 Jhiglishmen had come 
to the parting of the ways, and the work of the Long Parlia- 
^ , ment was to be no longer unanimous. I'he final 

gewonstrance, spilt between the two parties came m thC'debati\s 
on the Grand Remonstrance (AWvwAv). Pro 
viously to this Charles had made a journey to Scotland {Scpieni' 
her) with the hope, no doubt, of organizing a party favourable 
to his cause — a hope in which he was disappointed. It was 
whilst he was playing a game of golf in that country in Oeiobtr 
that he heard news of the Irish Catholic rebelli(^n^ (p. 42H). 
That rebellion had important results in lilngland. Even its 
horrors were exaggerated in the accounts received in England. 
Consequently Protestant feeling was inflamed and affected the 
king, because he was suspected of some complicity with the 
rebels. Moreover, to suppress the rebellion an army would be 
necessary. This aroused a fresh question of the very greatest 


1 Consequently they had not got to prove his guilt ; they merely stsserted lh«t Ii4 wm 
guilty and ought to be executed. 

® The House of Commons intended to impeach the qtieen f«»r her intrigue* with foreign 
powers if the king had refused to pass the bill. 

« ** I thank God/* he said, when he took off his doublet at the scaffold, ** I fti»i ttot tffilil 
of death, nor daunted with any discouragement risiug from my fettr% but «li«erfolly 
off my ddublet at this time a* ever I did whisn 1 went to bed/* 

* According to tradition, Charles finished his game. 
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consequence — Who was to control the army, the king or the 
Parliament? Upon the answer hung the liberties of England. 

It was now that Pym brought forward the document known 
as the Graud Remonstrance, This was, partly, a recapitulation 
of all the evil deeds of which Pym and the Puritan party held 
Charles to be guilty. But it also contained a scheme of reform 
for the future which was much too advanced for many at that 
period. It proposed, for instance, that only ministers should be 
appointed of whom the PTouse of Commons should approve, and 
that a Synod of Divines should be summoned to make religious 
changes. Such proposals would, in the opinion of many, have 
shattered the power of king and bishop alike. The debates 
upon them were keen and protracted. Churchman was ranged 
against Puritan, and constitutional Royalists like Falkland and 
Hyde, who still wished the king to direct the Government, against 
those like Pym, who were grasping at sovereignty, and wished 
Parliament to exercise direct control over the ministers. The 
Remonstrance was finally carried, long after midnight, in the early 
morning of November 23, but only by eleven votes. In the 
excitement members clutched their swords. thought, said 
one, *Svc had all sat in the Valley of the Shadow of Death.” 
The Civil War was not far off. 

I'o attempt a coiip detat and to fail is fatal. Yet this was 
the fortune of Charles. On famiary 4^ 1642^ hearing that the 
House of Commons intended to impeach the queen, xhe attempt 
he decided to forestall such an action by accusing 
the five leading members of the House of high Jan., 1642. 
treason for intrigues with the Scots. Included in this number 
were Pym and Hampden. Charles determined to arrest the five 
members himself, and went down to the House of Commons 
accompanied by a guard of some 400 men.^ But, through an 
indiscreet friend of the queen's, the five members had learnt the 
king's intention, and when Charles entered the House he found, 
to use his own words, that ‘‘the birds had flown” For the king 
to enter the Blouse of Commons in this fashion was, of course^ 

t It is said that Charles hesitated on the raorniuii: of the 4th to carry out his design, but 
thoqu«« urged him on- **Go, you coward,’* she cried, ‘’and pull out these rogues by the 
cars, or never see my face more 1 " 
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a scandalous breach of its privileges, and when he left it tlierc 
were loud and angry cries of “ Privilege 1 Privilege!^' 'There is 
no need to detail the history of the next seven inonlhs. 

Au^„ 1642, sides tried to obtain control of the mililia, and Pur- 
civii War. Hament passed a bill with this object, which (!f»arie.s 
vetoed. Both sides made preparations for war. In April 
Hotham, the Governor of PIull, went so far as to nilusr tlu! 
king admittance to that town. And on yluj*us/ at N(,>tting“ 
ham, the king’s standard was set up.^ The great (jvil War had 
begun. 


XXVIII. The Civil War, 1642-45 

In the great Civil War the bulk of the nobility and the gentry 
and their tenants were on the side of the King, wlnlst tiie majority 
^ of the townsmen and yeomen fought for I’arliamcnL 

Supporters ' 

of two Yet it would be a mistake to regard the war as one 
parties. class against class. Eighty peers fouglit fc-ir the 

King, thirty fought against him, and 175 members of the House 
of Commons belonged to the Royalist parly. (Geographically, a 
line drawn from the Humber to Southampton roughly divides 
the two parties: east of that line is, on the whole, Parliamentary; 
west of that line, with the important exceptions of Bristol, (Jiou- 
cester,, and Plymouth, is on the whole, Royalist, llie real line 
of division is, however, political — as to whether King or Parlia- 
ment shall be supreme — and perhaps, above all, religious, the 
Anglican against the Puritan. 

Summing up the advantages possessed by either side, it 
should be noted that the Parliamentary party had possession of 
Tfie chances Loiidon, and that its cause was probably 

of the war, supported by two-thirds of the population and three- 
quarters of the wealth of the country. Fewer troops also were 
eoiployed by Parliament in the garrisoning of small dettefeed 
forts and fortified country houses. Moreover, the nAvy WM dn 
the side of Parliament, and could be employed not only Ip ward 

1 CIii3r©iftdo% it was blowu imm te awmo aiflit by a wmff iiWittiiy 

wind— aw i»»ui»piobu» begianiag. 
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off foreign aid, but also to carry troops and to protect the coast 
towns. The Parliamentary forces undoubtedly contained the 
better infantry, but at that time the bayonet had not been 
invented. Consequently half the infantry were pi kern en, and 
useless beyond the reach of their fifteen-feet pike, and half were 
musketeers, and therefore useless for hand-to-hand fighting. 
Moreover, the musketeer’s task in those days was a harassing 
and laborious one, and he took a long time to fire his musket.^ 
Therefore the infantry were greatly handicapped, and we find in 
the. Civil War that the battles were won by the cavalry. 

But it was in the cavalry in the opening stages of the war that 
the Royalists had such a great advantage, for they possessed 
better riders and better horses. Moreover, the Royalists had the 
king and the unity of aim and command which his presence 
should have given ; they had at first more experienced and better 
leaders; and during the first two years of the war strategical 
ability was confined to the King’s party. Above all, in Prince 
not yet twenty-three, the nephew of Charles, the Royalists 
had not only a born cavalry leader — brave, inspiring, energetic — 
but a general capable of planning a decisive campaign. Prince 
Rupert also was a leader who had profited by the new Swedish 
tactics to make his men charge hard and reserve their pistol fire 
till the charge had gone home.® Rupert and the other Royalist 
leaders should have proved more than a match for a general 
with so little initiative as the Parliament’s first commander, Lord 
Essex, possessed, or for sweet meeke” Lord Manchester, as 
he was called, both of whom, moreover, were “half-measures” 
men, “ not wanting to beat the King too much Rupert, how- 
ever, was to exhibit a certain sharpness of temper in counsel 
which made him a difficult man to work with, and, above 

A iiuifcketeer had to extract powder from a flask and pour it into the muzzle of his 
musket, to put a bullet which he had previously deposited in his mouth into, the rnimle, to 
ram the bullet home, to fit the musket into a rest (it was too heavy and too long to be 
without one), and finally to ignite the powder with a match (a twisted strand of tow), which 
had probably in the preceding oijerations been scorching the back of his hands. 

® His mother was the Princess Elizabeth, who married the Elector Palatine. She had 
the reputation of being a very devoted mother; but according to one of her daughters, she 
mxich preferred the society of dogs and monkeys to that of her own children when they were 
young. 

® The old tactics for cavalry were to advance slowly, to “ caracole ”, as the expression 
went, up to the infantry, to discharge pistols, and then to retire. 

(0 271) 25 
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all, an impetuousness in battle which was to ruin the Kings 
cause. 

The aim of the King in the first year of the war {1642) was 
to march upon London w/th one army. Starling from Sin ews - 
The campaign biiry, he Outmarched Essex, who was also (soming 
of 164a. from the Midlands, but then tiinu‘d to meet him 

JBdgehill (October)d Both wings of the Royalist cavalry wen^ 
successful, but Rupert pursued too far, and in the ex(‘itement 
the reserve cavalry of Charles — called the ‘^shoW“t^ooj) for it 
consisted largely of w^ell-drcsscd landed proprietors - joined the 
pursuit. Consequently the Royalist infantry was hard pressed, 
and Rupert after a lengthy absence only returned in timti to 
make the battle a drawn one. The King was, however, able to 
continue his march, but when he got as c:losc to London as 
Turnham Green he found his progress barrt'd by 24,000 Lon- 
doners, and accordingly retired to Oxford. Military eriti<’S dis- 
agree as to whether Charles should have tried force his way 
to London; but his army was never to get so near the capital 
again. 

In the second year of the war (1643) tiesigned a 

tripte advance upon London, Lord Newcastle/--’ afttJr subduing 
. the north, was to march south; Hopton, after sub- 

1 he campaign , . , , , ^ 

of X643; dumg the south-west, was to advance east: (Jiaries 

the triple ", •,*, , , , i 

advance upon was to keep Essex employed, and advance upon 
London when the others were ready. In the spring 
and summer the outlook was black for Parliament. Newcastle 
won AtJierton Pfoor (June 1), and in consequence secured a 
large part of Yorkshire, In the west Bristol was taken by Rupert, 
and Hopton utterly defeated Waller, the rising general on the 
side of Parliament, at JRoundaway Down in July. It was this 
battle which led Fym to begin serious negotiations with the 
Scots for the loan of an army, and which caused the few members 

A It wa» usual, in the Civil War, for the armies to wear “field d$m** to dlitinfulsli 
Thus, at Edgchill, the Parliamentarians had orange scarves ; at Newbury they wor* green 
houghs ; and at Marston Moor, white handkerchiefs or white pieces of paper iit their hats. 
Later, in the New Model Army, the uniform was red— hence red became the colour of 
the British army. 

a Newca-stle once spent /ao,ooo in entertaining James I at WellMsck, Ben Joniop wil- 
ing the masques on that occasion. Subsequently he became tutor to the ^ W#l*i 

(afterwards Charles 11). 
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of the House of Lords left in London to propose to tfic Ilousi* 
of Commons that most abject terms of peace should be made 
with the King — terms only rejected in the House of Commons 
by seven votes. In the centre, meanwhile, the King had lost 
Reading, but the Parliamentarians had been l)eaten in a skirmish 
at Cha/grove^ near Oxford, a skirmish in which Mamp<len was kilk‘d. 

In September^ 1643^ however, the tide turned. “Hull and 
Plymouth”, it has been said, ‘‘saved the ParlianunUary f’ausi*.” 
Newcastle’s Northerners with Pfull untaken rcfustul to advance 
south, as they feared to leave their homes and property at tint 
mercy of their foes in that town. HoptO!i, though he roniinued 
to advance east, found his army dwindling away he(.\'uise his 
Westerners had similar fears with regard to Plymouth. 
while Charles, unable to advance on f.ondon unsnppoi 1 <H!, lia<l 
advanced to besiege Gloucester early in August, and in Septmubeu* 
Essex successfully relieved it Charles, however, intercepted fhe 
army of Essex on its return journey at Newbuyy^ !)ut he failed, 
after an indecisive battle, to prevent the return of I^ssex to LoU" 
don. In the battle Lord Falkland, one of the noljlcst figure js in 
the wai“, was killed. In October, Hull, which Newcasllt! liad 
besieged, was relieved as the result of a battle at Wimein\ in 
which Cromwell, the future leader of the Puritans, was con- 
spicuous. Only in the south did Hopton continue his victori- 
ous advance. 

In the last month of the year the Parliament sufFer<sd a great 
loss in the death of Pym. Before his death, however, he had 
succeeded in negotiating an alliance with the Scots. Both sides 
had appealed to the Scots, but the Presbyterians, feeling that if 
the King triumphed over Parliament he would inevitably try to 
subdue them, determined to throw in their lot with Parliament. 
The Scottish terms were uncompromising — Presbyterianism imist 
be the future religion of England. Parliament, in the S^iemm 
League and Covenant^ accepted the condition with qualifications,' 
and in return obtained from Scotland an army of ao,ooo 
force which enabled it to win the war. 

1 The Church of England was to foe reformed **accordin|C to the Wpfd of Ood the 
example of the best reformed Churches". The second half of the to |ili« 

Church in particular, but the first half might b« and was varioutljif, If* m4 

English. 
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With 1644 the war took a somewhat different shape. Each 
side had secured an ally; the Scots had joined Parliament, and to 
balance them Charles brought a force over from campaign 
Ireland. But the tide ran strongly for Parliament. 

The Scottish army was of immense assistance, whilst the Irish 
soldiers, who were worthless troops and hated as Catholics, merely 



Marston Moor, July and, 1644 

was on tli« comnianding the cavalry in Manchester’s Division, and the 
Scottish cavahy was to the left of him. 

alienated a large number of the king's supporters.^ Moreover, 
the army of the Eastern Association — an association of Eastern 
Counties formed originally for defensive purposes only — left its 
own district, and under Lord Manchester prepared to take an 
active part in the war; and in March the defeat of Hopton meant 

f Tha Irish rebels were regarded with horror by the English, and the use of them by 
Charles had the same effect in England then, It has been well pointed out, as the employment 
of Sepoys would have had if a similar crisis had anseii in England just after the Indian 
Mutiny of *857. 
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the loss of all hope of a successful invasion of Sussex run, I Kent 
by the Royalists. 

In July, 1644, came the great Royalist defeat at jliarstofi 
Newcastle, who had been besieged in York by the Scots an<l by 
Marston Moor, Fairfax and Manchester, was relievijd by Rupert, 
July, 1644. shortly afterwards a great l)attle was fought 

between the combined Royalists and the rarlianieutary fon'es. 
The battle of Marston Moor was notable btH'austi of tlui large 
number of the men employed: the Royalists were sevi*nli;t‘n 
thousand, and the supporters of Parliament were tw(‘nty-six 
thousand in number. But, above all, the battle was importiiut 
in that Pdnee Rupert was to find his match. Oliver Oronc 
well, a Huntingdonshire squire, had tiained for the ICastern 
Association a body of cavalry composed, as he said, of ‘‘men 
of religion”, who could stand up to the “men of lionour” 
serving in the Royalist cavalry. Moreover, ('romwdi was a 
leader who could make bis cavalry charge as hard as Priiu'c 
Rupert, but who, unlike Rupert, could keep his men in hand 
for a further movement. At seven okdock in the twening (Crom- 
well charged.^ He defeated, with the aid of the Scottish horse, 
Rupert’s cavalry, then wheeled round and <lispersed the R(»yalists 
cavalry who had been successful on the other wing. Meantime, 
the Scottish infantry in the centre were hard pressed. Cromwell, 
however, quite untiring, came to their assistance and then lielped 
to annihilate the “Whitecoats”, as Newcastle’s own infantry 
regiments were called. It was Cromwell who won tlie battle— 
indeed, the three chief generals on his side were at one period 
fugitives from the field — and the result of the battle was not only 
that Newcastle retired abroad, but that the six northern counties 
were lost to the king.^ 

At the end of August Charles managed to surround Essix^s 
army at LostwiiMel^ in Cornwall, and though Essex himself 
escaped by sea, and his horse broke through the Royalist lines, 

^ The Royaiist leader# thought there would be uo fight that day, Newcaitk had gone I# 
hi# great coach, called for a pipe of tobacco, and aettled down for the evening, 

» Here is Cromwell's own description of the battle; ** We never charged tat we routed the 
enemy. The left wing, which I commanded, being our own force, iaving a few Scots tn dW 
rear, beat all the prince'# home, and God made them atubble to oiir sword## tV* Chaffed 
their regimewt# of foot and routed all we charged.” 
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his infantry had to capitulate. Charles, however, on his return 
in October, found his way barred at JSTewdury by another army 
under Manchester and Essex. The battle which second Battle 
followed, like the first battle fought there, was in- Newbury, 
decisive, though, but for Manchester’s want of enterprise, Charles 
would not have got through, as he succeeded in doing, to 
Oxford. 

The second battle of Newbury brought to a head the dis- 
satisfaction which Cromwell and others felt with the “ half- 
measures” men and their lack of energy. This dissatisfaction 
led to the Self-denying Ordmafice being carried in xhe Seif-deny- 
Parliament, under which members of Parliament an^ ?he^ lifew® 
resigned their commissions in the army. Accord- Army, 

ingly Manchester and Essex retired, though Cromwell, who 
resigned because he was a member of the Plouse of Commons, 
was reappointed to a command. Parliament also resolved to 
reorganize the army. As a consequence, the Parliament obtained 
just what it wanted. The N'ew Model army, as it was called, was 
a force well paid and commanded by capable officers.^ More- 
over it was not bound by local ties, and it could, like Wellington’s 
army in the Peninsula, “go anywhere and do anything”. Above 
all, Fairfax'^ was made the commander and was given absolute 
control, whilst Cromwell, at Fairfax’s request, was put in charge 
of the cavalry. 

The result of the New Model was seen in 164s the battle 
of Naseby (June). Rupert beat the wing opposed to him, it is 
true, but pursued too far. Cromwell was successful Battle 
on the other hank, then re-formed his cavalry, and, of Naseby, 
as at Marston Moor, charged the Royalist infantry 
who were pressing the Parliamentarians. Cromwell made one 
more charge at Rupert’s returning cavalry, and the day was won. 
I'he battle was decisive. It cost Charles half his cavalry, all his 
infantry and artillery, and most of his best officers. Moreover, 

^ It is a mistake to suppose that the officers were uot gentlemen-— thirty out of thirty-seven 
colonels were of gentle birth. 

® Fairfax was a very bravo man, a vigorous commander, and an excellent disciplinarian, 
besides being conspicuous for generosity to his opponents. He was also a lover of learning, 
and when he captured Oxford in *646 his first care was to send a strong guard to preserve 
the famous Bodleian Library^ 
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it revealed to the nation his intrigues with foreign [)o\vers, for 
the cabinet containing much of his correspondence was captured. 
‘‘The king and the kingdom”, says Clarendon, the Royalist 
historian, “were lost at Naseby”; and after Nasuby t\\v war soon 
ends. To the south-west Fairfax was successful at and 

in September Bristol was retaken by Fairfax, 

But, meantime, in Scotland a brilliant attemj>t ha<l made 



to retrieve the King*s fortunes. Some two months after the battle 
Montrosc^a sue- of Marston Moor in 1644, a Scottish nobleman, 
Marfuzs of Monirme^ opened a campaign on 
1644-Augr., 1645. behalf of Charles. He was led to do this pi^rtly 
from a detestation of the Presbyterian tyranny then raging in 
Scotland, partly because, like almost all ' Highlanden, he hated 
the clan Campbell and their chief the Earl of Argyll, wm 
the leader of the Presbyterians ^ but his action was chiefly due 
to Ms devoted loyalty to the King. With' fome® whicIi.ttftVtr 
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exceeded four thousand foot and two hundred horse he won, 
within the space of twelve months, no less than six battles. His 
only permanent force was a contingent from Ireland of some 
sixteen hundred, consisting mainly of Scotsmen who had served 
in the Irish war; but he also got various clans to assist 
him. 

The lirst victory was won on September i, 1644, at Tipper- 
muir, near Perth — won by a rush upon a newly levied army.^ 
Then after a victory at Aderdecn — marred by the excesses of 
his troops in the town after the battle — Montrose turned upon 
Argyll. Joined by the Macdonalds, the mortal foes of the 
Campbells, he penetrated into the Campbell country and won 
a decisive battle at I?iverIochy- over double his numbers. Finally, 
after two other successes, he won the battle of KUsytk^ near 
Glasgow (August 15, 1645), though here, it has been said, the 
mistakes of his enemy were so enormous that it would have been 
very dhiticult not to beat him. 

After the battle of Kilsyth, Glasgow submitted, and it seemed 
as if all Scotland might be recovered for the King; Montrose 
even hoped to cross the border with twenty thousand 
men. But his victories were at an end. The Mac- Montrose, 
donalds deserted him to go and renew their fighting 
with the Campbells. The Gordons went away for some reasons 
of personal picjiic. In the Lowlands, where Montrose now was, 
he ol)tained no support; the General Assembly had excommuni- 
cated him, and his Irish soldiers were regarded as ‘‘instruments 
of Satan”. Moreover, t'wo months before the last victory at 
Kilsyth, had come the fatal day at Naseby. Part of the Scottish 
forces in England were, therefore, free to operate against Mon- 
trose, and marched north, (.Consequently what remained of Mon- 
trose’s forces were overwhelmed at Fhiiiphmigh (near Selkirk, 
September, 1645), and Montrose himself had to escape to the 
Continent, The Civil War both in England and Scotland was 
now practically over, and finally completed when Charles in May, 

1 In tlwir flight after the battle ton of the good citkenH of Perth, it b said, *‘bwrsted with 
running 

* Argyll himielf was on a barge in the loch during the fight, perhaps because be had dis- 
located hl» shoulder three weeks previously ; hut his enemies had another explawation of his 
conduct. 
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1646,^ surrendered himself to the Scottish army, and when tlic 
city of Oxford capitulated in the following June. 


XXIX. From the Civil War to the 
Restoration, 1645-60 

The great Civil War was over, but the tcnninaliun of the 
war still left great questions undecided. I low was hnglaiul 
Parties after future to be governed? What form of (hiri.stiati 
the king rcHgion was to be the Stale religion, and how far 
was toleration to be extended to those wh<» rould 
not agree with it? These questions, difficult enough in theui- 
selves, were complicated by the number of parlies who wi.sheal 
to share in their settlement There was, Jirsi of all, C/iarks /; 
the king had been vanquished, but no one at first wisliccl to 
abolish the monarchy. He played the part that might have 
been expected of him. Too high-minded and too higlv.spirittal 
to give up either the Church of England and her liishops, or 
the control of the ministers and the army, he was not high- 
minded enough to avoid pretending that he would do so. De- 
signing, as he said himself, to “set his opijonents by the ears”, 
he intrigued not only with each party in turn or even simul- 
taneously, but also with the Catholics in Ireland and tlie great 
minister, Mazarin, in France. 

There was, secoridfyy the Scottish army^ determined, as a matter 
of conscience, to see that Presbyterianism was permanently estab- 
The Scottish England as the Parliament had promised 

srmyandthe in the “Solemn League and Covenant**. Then there 

JPariiaLment. ^ 

was, thirdly, the Long Parliament — shorn, of course, 
of the hundred and seventy-five Royalists who had joined the 
king in the Civil War. The majority in this Parliament wished 
Charles to reign indeed, but not in any real sense to govern; on 

1 He left Oxford with hb long locks cut and his beard altered; he Journeyed » linirtwiir, 
surveyed London from that spot, and then by % circuitous route reitclied thii' iwwaf Im 

Nottinghamshire. r -r- , # 
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the other band, it was afraid of the New Model Army. In 
matters of religion it was anxious to impose Presbyterianism upon 
the whole people of England, and had already — with the aid of 
Scottish Commissioners and a body of people co.lled the West- 
minster Assembly of Divines — taken steps to make it the estab- 
lished religion in England. 

Fourthly^ there gradually emerge — as in all big movements — 
various groups of Extremists \ Democrats, who wanted annual 
parliaments and universal suffrage ; Levellers, who Extremists 

wanted all men to be equal: and idealists, who and the New 

Model Army. 

thought the Fifth Monarchy^ was about to be 
achieved under their own beneficent rule. Lastly^ and above 
all, there was the New Model A?'my. In this army the Inde- 
pendents predominated ; they were indifferent as to what form of 
established religion was set up, but were determined to secure 
toleration for ‘‘tender consciences”, and to be free from the 
absolute control either of an Anglican bishop or of a Presby- 
terian elder. An army of forty to fifty thousand men, well 
trained, well officered, and well disciplined, was bound to be 
irresistible in politicKS if it chose to interfere/*^ Moreover, in 
Oliver Cromwell it possessed unquestionably the greatest man 
of this epoch. 

Born at Huntingdon in 1599, of a good family, Cro7nweli 
became a member of Parliament at the age of twenty-nine. In 
1642, at the age of forty-three, his military career 
began, and it was not to close till he was fifty- 
two. Pie had made his reputation in the cavalry during the 
Civil War, and to him was due the chief credit for organizing 
and training horsemen that could rival Prince Rupert's. In his 
cavalry tactics he, like Rupert, did not make the mistake of 
firing before charging, but, unlike Rupert, he did not rely, it has 
been said, so much upon the pace as upon the weight and soli- 
darity of his charge.® In his campaigns, both during the Civil 


Oliver Cromwell. 


X The last of the great monarchies referred to in the prophecy of Daniel {Dmu ii. 44). 

® Knemies as well as friends hear witness to its discipline. Punishments, when inflicted, 
were apt to be severe ; for blasphemy or cursing, soldiers were sometimes bored through the 
tongue with a red«hat iron. 

His cavalry did not gallop, but charged in close order, to use Cromwell’s own words, 
at pretty round trot". 
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War and later, he showed that, though not ixjrhaps a gnjat 
strategist, he possessed real genius in seeing the critical poiiitw of 
a battle, and untiring energy in following up a victory. 

In politics, so far, he had not made much mark. As a 
member of the Long Parliament, however, he had showii him- 
self greatly interested in religious ([ucstions, and a keen jKirlisan; 
“if the Grand Remonstrance had not passed/^ he said, “ I would 
have sold all I had the next morning, and never stjcn finglasul 
more.” In the years after the Civil War was ov(*r, his must 
striking characteristic, especially in his negotiations with king cu" 
Parliament, is the long hesitation and indeension shows in 
making up his mind; and then, when a disnsion has at last been 
arrived at, the “swift, daring hammer-stroke”, as it lias heon 
called, that follows. 

The time has long gone by when Cromwell was rcganlc<l ns 
a hypocrite, half knave, half fanatic. A man of intense* religious 
feeling, who looked upon all he did as due to (lotl^s piovidence, 
he possessed at the same time strong practical tuunmon sense?. 
“Trust in God and keep your powder dry” is said to have becai 
the advice he gave to his soldiers — and the saying illustrates this 
double aspect of his character. Plis speiiches arc somewhat 
intricate and sometimes unintelligibki, but th(*.y reveal a man of 
masterful energy who never lost sight of his ideals. 'Fhough a 
hater of the Roman Catholic religion and not very lenient to 
supporters of the Anglican bishops, he was large-hearted; and 
his ideas of toleration, inadequate as they seem to us Uxlay, 
were far more liberal than those generally prevalent during his 
own lifetime. If, when he came to supreme power, he showed 
himself anxious to put down undesirable amusements and to 
make life in England more serious, it must not be supposed that 
he was averse to all pleasure. On the contrary, he was fond of 
music and of writing verses; he loved good horses, and wat & 
bold jumper and a skilful driver.^ Cromwell, above all, was an 
Englishman. He was, in the words of the great historian of this 
epoch, “with all his physical and moral audacity, with til his 
tenderness and spiritual yearnings, in the world of , notion what 

1 A mwi of honm did ran away with him, howtwr, in Hfd« fHii*, iidlillf hft WM 
Protector, to the great joy of hh enemies, whe wrote niimtoerkis ^ 
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Shakespeare was in the world of thought, the greatest because 
the most typical Englishman of all time”. 

I'he history of the fourteen years that follow the Civil War 
can be briefly put. The New Model Army begins to interfere 
in politics, and finally becomes supreme, with Cromwell years 
as its leader. It then tries to base its authority upon ^^46-60. 
the consent of the English people as expressed in Parliament — 
and in this it fails. But we must follow the stages in a little 
more detail. 

I. From the fall of Oxford till the execution 
of the King, 1646—49 

In these fourteen years we may take, as a M'rsif Period^ the 
two and a half years that elapse from the fall of the city of 
Oxford until the execution of the king (June, 1646— j. 

Januai7, 1649). They are years of negotiations and June, 1646- 
intriguc, of which the merest outline must suffice, (a) Charles 
First of all, the king was with the Scottish army, Scots, 

which retired to Newcastle. He refused to accept the Solemn 
League and Covenant, as the Scots pressed him to do, and 
he refused to accept the terms which Parliament proposed — 
terms, indeed, that would have taken all power away from him. 
As he refused their terms, the Scottish army could not take him 
back to their own country; and they finally — having previously 
received from Parliament ^400,000 for their expenses — handed 
the king over to Parliament, and then recrossed the Tweed ^ 
(February, 1647). 

The next step was that Parliament proceeded to qiaarrel with 
the army. The differences were partly religious. Parliament was 
a supporter of Presbyterianism. The army con- Parliament 
sisted largely of Independents, who objected just army, 

as much to the rule of the presbyter as to the rule of the priest, 
and who wanted liberty for ‘^tender consciences” The Parlia- 
ment — reasonably enough, now that the war was over — wished 

"i- **Thie Scotch army**, it was said, “sold their king a« Judas sold his Master*', and 
accepted the money as “Mood money**, to ** their ovm eternal infamy**; Iwt it i» difficult 
to see what other policy they could have pursued. 
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to reduce the army by one-third, and proiioscd to tranHfcr tlte 
bulk of what was left to Ireland, to finish the war in that country. 
But it revealed its jealousy of the army by proposing to l)n‘ak 
up its old organization. Moreover, it was foolish enough to 
think that the army would be satisfied with six wei ks’ pay, when 
in the case of the infantry eighteen wet‘ks’ aiul in the ease of 
the cavalry forty-three weeks’ pay was owing. "I'hc army naturally 
objected, and elected men called ‘‘agitators” (i.e. agents) to 
make known their grievances. Finally, having might if mu also 
right on their side, Cornet Joyce and a bfxly of soldiers sei/iid 
the king at Holmby House, ^ in Northani[)tonshire, wlaae In; was 
residing, and carried him off to the army headqnarUas at New- 
market (/um, 164^)1'^ whilst the army itself appioaehed London, 
and insisted upon the retirement from tlic Ilousi* of (knnnion.s 
of the eleven members most hostile to it. 'This was the first 
direct interference of the army with the Parliauu.mt, arul it was 
by no means to be the last. Cromwell hail tried to mediate 
between them, but finally joined the army. 

The next stage is occupied with the negotiations in.*! ween the 
army and the king. Drawn up by Ireton, Crom well’s sundn -law, 

(c) The army ‘‘ Heads of the Proposals ”, as the army terms 
and the king, called, recognized Episcopacy as tlie State reli- 
gion, but allowed toleration for other sects, llicy set up a 
Council of State to manage foreign affairs and the army, and 
left for ten years the appointment of ministers with Parliament 
The king was perhaps unwise to refuse these terms. 

But Charles preferred to turn to the Scots, and this opens 
another stage in the tangled history of these negotiations. There 

(d) The kins and been in Scotland, especially amongst the 
this Scots again, nobles, a reaction in favour of the king, and the 
Scots were angry at the success of the Independents, and still 
hoped that Presbyterianism might be enforced upon England. 
At the suggestion of the Scottish Commissioners, the king, In 

» Parlknjcot had treated Charles fairly well at Holmby ; he had boeii allowed ride 
about the country with an escort, and to play bowls in the gardeni of the atiflibOttriiif 
country houses. 

a ** Where ia your commission ? said Charles to Joyce on hk arrival. ** Hiw/* aiwwtrtd 
Joyoe, pointing to his soldiers. '*It is as fair a comnibsion,’* was Chiwrlei'i 
as well-written a commission at any I have seen written in »y life,* 
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November^ 1647^ effected his escape, and fled to Carisbrooka 
Castle, in the Isle of Wight, the governor of which place, how- 
ever, remained, contrary to the king’s expectation, faithful to the 
army. Consequently he was kept a prisoner, but he managed, 
nevertheless, to complete his negotiations with the Scots. Two 
days after Christmas Day, 1647, Charles signed a treaty called 
*^The Agreement”,^ hy which, in return for his restoration to the 
throne of England, Charles promised to establish Presbyterianism 
ill England for three years, and to suppress other sects. 

As a result of the Agreement ” the Duke of Plamilton and 
a Scottish army invaded England in 1648; and Royalist risings 
also took place in Wales and in the south-east of Second 
England, But the Second Civil War, as it is called, civu War, 
was a half-hearted affair. Scotland was divided, the 
majority of the Presbyterian ministers, so potent in influence, 
being against the expedition to England. The Scottish army 
lacked enthusiasm, and was moreover ill equipped — only one 
man in five knew how to handle musket or pike, and there was 
not a single piece of artillery. Consequently, whilst Fairfax 
subdued the south-east and took Colchester, Cromwell, in a 
campaign of great energy, interposed his army between Hamilton 
and Scotland. He destroyed at Fresto?t an English Royalist 
force attached to the Scottish army, and then, in a relentless 
pursuit of thirty miles, caused the Scottish army to capitulate, 
ten thousand prisoners falling into his hands {August, 1648). 
Finally, Cromwell entered Scotland, and restored the influence 
of Argyll, the head of the Presbyterian party. 

Meantime, during the war, the king was again negotiating 
with Parliament, and was making concessions which he had no 
intention of keeping. But the end was near. Ciom- 
well and his army had gone to the war with {he of the king, 
intention of bringing that “ man of blood ”, as they 
called the king, to account on their return. When they did 
return, to And Parliament carrying on negotiations with the king, 
they resorted to force. On December 6, 164S, Colonel Fride 
and a body of red-coated musketeers, standing at the door of 

i The treaty was mgned, wrapped in lead, and buried in the castle garden until it could 
b« aafely taken away. 
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the House of Commons, excluded a hundred and forty-tlirce 
of its members from entering. ‘‘Pride's Purge" coiupkiied, the 
remaining members — now only about ninety in mmibcr — dci ided 
to set up a tribunal to try the kingd 

The result of the trial was a foregone conclusion; and at four 
minutes past two in the afternoon of Ja/nm/y jo, on a 

scaffold erected outside the Banqueting Hall ol Whitt ‘hall, the 
king was beheaded^' Never had Charles shown hinist^lf to 
possess such nobility and kingliness of clrai actor as in his last 
days. There is a story that Cromwell, in the middle of the 
following night, visited the king’s body, looked at it mournfully, 
and murmured the words, “Cruel necessity!”*^ 'i 1 ie <TiUihy of 
the execution no one will deny; its ncc.essity has matter 

of controversy from that day to this. The deed, at all events, 
shocked public opinion at the time,'^ and the puhlicalion a few 
days after the execution of the Eiiion which piiriKali^d 

to contain the king’s last thoughts and meditations, led an ever- 
increasing number to regard him as a martyr. 


2. The rule of the “ Rump Parliament ”, 1 649--53 

So began the Commonwealth. We may take as a Second 
Period the four years between January^ i64p, and Aprils 
Period H* Government during tliese years was in the 

jT’rii hands of the House of Commons wliich hud been 

TEe^‘Rwmp” returned to the Long Parliament in 1640: but by 
successive purgings it had been, out of an original 
total of four hundred and ninety members, “ winnowed, sifted, and 

1 The trial took place in We.stmiuster Hall, and the place where Charlet Mowl is marked 
by a brass tablet. As the galleries were crowded with spectators, inclwdiiig ladies, the 
President of the Court took the precatuion to wear a i.ho£*proof hat, which can itiil be »«en 
at Oxford. 

2 The king, it is said, wore two shirts in consequence of the cold, m that he might not 
shiver and appear to be afraid, and he walked so faat from St. James’s to the Ilanqueiing 
Hall at Whitehall, outside which he was executed, that his guards oonid scareely keep up 
with him. 

« The story is told by Lord Southampton, who had leave to watch by the body that Wight, 
The figure of the visitor was muffled ; but from hb voice and gait Lord Soetha»ftoil took 
him to be Cromwell* 

* When the executioner showed the king’s head to the thousand* gatheited at WWtflialli 
*'*»uch a groan^ arose”, writes art eyewitness, **a» I never heard befowi 
never hear again ' ' ' ' 
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brought to a handful”^ of some ninety members. This Rump 
Parliament, as it was called, governed England with an authority 
which no assembly in England, before or since, has possessed.^ 
With no monarchy and no House of Lords to control it — 
they were both abolished after the king’s execution — it could 
pass what laws it pleased, pursue whatever policy suited it, and 
it could not be legally dissolved except of its own free will 
It entrusted the administration of the country to a council of 
State of forty-one, the great majority of which were members 
of the “ Rump and to various committees, on each of which 
sat persons with special knowledge of the particular branch of 
administration committed to it. 

The authority of the “Rump” Parliament really rested, of 
course, on the authority of Fairfax, Cromwell, and the New Model 
Army; and it was chiefly for that reason that it ^ 
suppressed its enemies with such success. 1 he Ex- the LeveUe^s, 
trcmists first of all seemed formidable after the king’s 
execution. But Cromwell was no Leveller or Fifth-Monarchy 
man, and he saw the danger of such opinions. “We must break 
them,” he said, “or they will break us”, and he suppressed with 
great energy a mutiny in the New Model Army. Ireland was 
the next scene of Cromwell’s activity. Nearly all paities in that 
country had combined, after the execution of Chailes I, to sup- 
port his son j how Cromwell conquered Ireland, however, is 
described elsewhere (p. 429 ). 

Scotland was to be the next country visited by Cromwell. 
There were two parties in Scotland. On the one hand, Montrose 
wanted a rising of pure Royalists to be organized in Scotland and 
the Highlands. On the other hand, Argyll wanted chariea ii. 
Charles II to adopt the Covenant, and to impose Presbyterianism 
upon all his three kingdoms. Montrose, publicly disowned but 
secretly encouraged by Charles, did attempt to raise the High- 
lands. But he was beaten by Leslie, captured, and hanged in 
his “red scarlet coat*' in the Grassmarket at Edinburgh (May, 


^ The words are Cromweirs. 

® Of cotirs® the ** Rump'* had no claim whatsoever to be considajred. representative of the 
iwtiott. Neither the towns nor country districts of four counties, of which Lancashire wasi 
orte» had mty representatives at all ; Wales had only three, and London one. 

(0 271) 


26 
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i: 65 o),^ Meantime, in the same month that Montrost.* was c*xe- 
cuted, Charles agreed to the terms of Argyll; Ih-esbytcrianism 
was to be imposed in the king’s dominions, and in all Scottish 
affairs Charles was to refer to the General Assenibiy and the 
Scottish Parliament Sliortiy afterwards Charles !and(;d in HcoU 
land. 

There ensued a war between England and Scotkuul, (!ronn 

well, on his return from Ireland, invaded S(‘otIan<l,*’ but lu: was 

Battle of outmanceuvred by Leslie, the Scottish coinniaiuler, 

Dunbar, and was cornered in the iieninsnla of with 

Sept. 3, 3:650. ^ ^ 

no base but his ships. With his army, in ids own 

words, “poor, shattered, hungry, discouraged”, and witli l.e.sHti 
secure on the hills and ready to attack if he tried to esiaijje, ihe 
outlook for Cromwell was black. But then Lt‘.slie, insttxui 
waiting, “shogged”^ his right wing still further to tlie right on 
to the low ground, so that he might hold the nxul by winch 
Cromwell could escape. In so doing, Leslie’s left wing bccanu* 
isolated, whilst his centre, being still up in the hills, was unable 
to manoeuvre easily. Cromwell saw this, and next morning 
attacked and rolled up the right wing, whilst tlie rest of the 
Scottish army, entangled between a hill and a ravine, was helf> 
less. Cromwell lost only twenty men, but the Scots lost three 
thousand in the battle besides ten thousand prisoners^ {Se/^fmhr 
3, 2630). 

Cromwell then marched on to Edinburgh, and in 1651 
took Perth. His departure, however, towards the north of 
Battle of Scotland, had left the way open to England, and 
sSpJf“t6^. Charles, entering England by (.larlisle, reached PVor- 
cester. Here, however, Cromwell, who had returned 
south, caught him up, and blocked his way to London. On the 
anniversary of Dunbar, Cromwell attacked Charles from both 
sides of the river, and after “as stiff a contest ”, in CromweU’s 

1 *‘T!ie leader of warlike men,” it has been said, ** swift and secret In his opslwsflit, the 
|>oet, the cavalier, the soul of air and fire, the foremost to head « forbm hop®, »t liM thtt 
forsaken victim of a forsaken, cause, Montrose is for ever dear to the iraaginatioii/* 

® Fairfax refused to command an army against the Scots. 

« ie, moved on ; the word k Cromwell’s. 

AWhen the Scots were defeated Imd CJweraP, salTcm of, 

-"iwideahisiltaiad sang the hwadred and seventeenth Fmlm ” till m law Ik 

the chase-^ttother htstance of his practioil piety. 
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words, for four or five hours, as ever I have seen ”, absolutely 
defeated him (September 3, 1651). Though Charles himself 
escaped and got eventually to the Continent,^ yet not one troop 
of his cavalry or one company of his infantry siic-ceeded in fol- 
lowing his example. Worcester decided the R<")yalisl cause up 
till the Restoration of 1660; though there were nuinbeilcss 
Royalist plots, they were never really serious. The battle also 
destroyed tlie independence of Scotland. An i'higlish army 
invaded that country, took its strong places, and Monck, who 
was a general in the army, governed it for the rest of the (Join- 
monwealth.^ 

Cromwell and his victorious army were now free tt> fake part 
in politics. The “Rump” Parliament nmde n‘forms too slowly 
to please them, and they wished it to dissolve, 
though for some months they allowed it to con- the yRump’» 
tinue. But when Cromwell found that its members 
were arranging for a new Parliament, to which they should not 
only all belong, but should have the power of excluding other 
members, his patience was exhausted. lie came down to the 
House, “clad in plain black clothes and grey worsted stockings”, 
and lectured its members. Then, with the aid of his soldiers, 
he fetched the Speaker down from the chair, took away “the 
bauble”, as he called the mace, evicted the membetrs, and locked 
the doors. According to Cromwell, “there was not so much as 
the barking of a dog” at this forcible ejection; indeed, all were 
tired of the “Rump’s” rule. 

3. The rule of Cromwell, 1653-58 

We now come to our Third Period^ the five and a half years 
that elapse between the dissolution of the “Rump”, in Afirih 
i 6 s 3 i and the death of Cromwell, in SeJ>temher, The 

monarchy, the Extremists, the Irish, the Scottish army, and the 

t Charles had mx week is' wandering: in Kngjland, full of a<lventurcs, before he finally g'ot 
acroM the Channel from Brighton. He had to hide in an onk at one place, and in a ** priest's 
hole", npa chimney, in another. He witnessed in a village the rejoIcing«i at the news which 
had been received of his own death. In another village the blacksmith said he had not heard 
that 1 *, that rogue Charles Stuart, had been taken". "If that rogue were taken/' answered 
Charles, ** he deserve* to he hanged more than the rest for bringing in the Scots. " 

* For the later history of Scotland, see p* 418. 
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remnants of the Long Parliament had been in turn KU|)pres.secL 
Cromwell and the army, with their Independent opinions, were 
Period III* Supreme. They had dcstroyeil everything tliat 

April, i 65|-1 could rival them, including most of tin* ('onstitution. 
Sept., X65 . were still anxious that tluhr rule should be 

constitutional, and subject to the control of the fhiglisli people 
as expressed in a freely elected Parliament. 'Fhey wisluti, as it 
has been humorously put, to fix a legal wig upon tin*, point of 
the soldiePs sword. Unfortunately for them, howevtJr, their rule 
was not based upon great poi)ular support. (.'onsc(jiu‘ntly the 
wig fell off, and the naked sword only was visible. Parliamtaits 
were frequently called, but they were bound, unless nominated 
by the army leaders or purged of hostile elements, to Ijc un* 
manageable. 

The first experiment of the army was an assembly of pcrs<jns 
selected by the Council of Army Officers. This Parliament, 
Barebones’ knowii as “the Littlc” OF I^arefwHeK^ — 

Parliament, name of OHc of its members, known as 

“Praise-God Barebones”^ — contained many notable Ihiritans, and 
it possessed, as the Speaker, the Provost of Eton,^ But unfor- 
tunately this Parliament was too visionary and unpraetical It 
wished to reduce the law into the “ bigness of a pocket book 
and therefore angered the lawyers; it proposed to fmd money 
for the army in a way which the army thought made the chances 
of being paid exceedingly remote. Finally, its projects with 
regard to the religious system raised such a hornet^s nest that 
Cromwell was only too thankful when the moderate element in 
the Assembly, by getting up early one morning, before their 
opponents were ready, carried a motion » that the Assembly 
should surrender its power to Cromwell, and dissolve (December, 

The next experiment was a new- Constitution, drawn up by 

^Othenvise “Barbon”. He was a Icatherseller of Fleet Street, and after tli« Rertora- 
tion Hs windows were on more than one occasion the subject of attention from the youth 
of that neiKfhbourhood. 

S His name wa# Rouse, and he is traditionally supposed to have planted the elm« ia the 
playmg field® of Eton. 

^ As a matter of fact, Provost Rouse loft the chair without stopping; to henki* th# opfiwEHteafes 
of the motion, or actually putting it to the vote ; and then he <md the iuppoit^w of thi 
walked oft to Whitehall and gave up their powers. 
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Ireton, who was Cromwelhs son-in-law, and a distinguished officer. 
It was known as the Jnstrunmit of Government, Cromwell was 
to be called Protector, and to have the executive instrument 

power and a fixed sum for the purposes of govern- Government, 

ment. Parliament, consisting of one House, was to possess the 
legislative power. But Parliament was controlled by the Pro- 
tector, because he alone could summon it, he could veto any 
of its acts which w^ere contrary to the principles of the new 

Constitution, and could dissolve it after it had sat five months. 

Cromwell himself was to be controlled, to a certain extent, by 
a Council of State which was created under the Instrument, and 
by the fact that, if he wanted additional money over and above 
the fixed sum allowed him, Parliament alone could grant 

There now begins what is called the Protectorate in English 
history. I'he First Protectorate Partia??ie?it met in i6s4i and 
began by discussing the new Constitution. One First 
hundred of its members had therefore to be ex- 
eluded. The members that were left, however, 
evinced a desire to reduce the army and cut down its expenses. 
Moreover, they proposed to abolish toleration by drawing up a 
list of “damnable heresies”, to which no one was to adhere, 
and of twenty “articles of faith”, which no one was to dispute. 
Cromwell had to wait for five months under the Constitution, 
but he interpreted the month to be “lunar” and not “calendar” 
and dissolved this intolerant Parliament as soon as he could. 

After the dissolution Cromwell tried for a time a new ex- 
periment in local government. England was divided into eleven 
districts, each under an official called a “Major- Major- 
general ”, whose business it was to supervise the generals, 
militia, to prevent Royalist plots, and to stimulate the local 
authorities in enforcing the various laws relating to conduct and 
morality which had recently been passed. Nothing made the 
Puritan rule so unpopular as this “poor little invention”, as 
Cromwell called it, for people resented it as the act of a military 
despotism. 

In some respects CromwelFs powers were very similar to those possessed by the Pre- 
sident of the United Stales to-day. 
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Then, in the summer of iSjS, Cromwell called another Par- 
liament — the Second Protectorate Parliament. On<i IuiikIi\x1 (jF 
Second members were excluded from takiniij tlK‘ir seals 

parffament*^ as a precautionary measure. The remainder slunved 
1656-a their belief in Cromwell by prcstmlini^ to liiiu a new 

Constitution known as the Hmnble Petition and yld'rief\ under 
which the Council of State was to be abolished, OorjiweJl was 
to be made king and given larger powers, and a set'ond House 
was to be created. Cromwell hesitated long his new titlt!. 
It was, he said, to him personally ‘‘but a featluT in his ca|)”, 
but there were great practical advantages in it, if only Ih‘«musc, 
as one member said, the kingship was bounded “like an arrti 
of land” and people would understand its powers. Tfuj army 
was, however, opposed to the title, and Cromwell thert^fore re- 
fused it, whilst accepting the other changes. 

The vSecond Protectorate Parliament then nnd again in its 
reformed condition; hut many of Cromwcirs supporlers in the 
Lower House had been transferred to the new upper om*, whilst 
the hundred members who had been extiuded returned to the 
Lower House. Hence difficulties at once rccurrttl; the Lower 
House discussed the functions and composition of tlie Upper 
House, and even the powers of the Protector himself; and in 
Death of February, idjdy Parliament was dissolved. Seven 

Cromwell. months later, on September 3,^ Cromwell died, with 
Sept. 3, X658, problem of how to combine popular control with 
his own rule still unsolved. 


4. Events leading to Restoration, 1658-60 

Then follows the Fourth Period — a year and a half of great 
complexity, between i6sS and 1660. “lliere is not a dog that 
Period IV; tongue, so great a calm are we in”, wrote 

May one man, when Richard, CromwcIFs son, was made 

Parliament*”** Ftotector. The Calm was not to continue for long. 

amen , ^ Parliament met; the officers of the army 

quarrelled with it; and Richard, after trying to medialei^ threw 
in his Jot with the officers, and dissolved it. A fonn!|lit Itter 

1 The 'aani'retmry ef Dunbar and Weroewttt 
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Richard resigned.^ The army decided to recall the 
The “Rump’^ — consisting now of some sixty or seventy mem- 
bers — wanted to limit the powers of the new commander-in-chief, 
and to provide that in future all commissions in the army should 
be signed by the Speaker, and therefore to a certain extent be 
controlled by him. Moreover, they threatened the freedom of 
conscience so dear to the army. Eventually “Honest John’’ 
Lambert, the darling of the soldiers, a brave and generous if 
unstable man, surrounded the House and stopped the entrance 
of members, and once again the army was triumphant. 

But then another general appeared, determined, with the aid 
I of a large army and ^70,000 in his treasury, to put an end to 
1 what he called the “ intolerable slavery of sword Monck and the 
i government ”, and to call a free Parliament. This Restoration, 
was the commander-in-chief in Scotland, George Monck. On 
December 8, 1659, he reached Coldstream; Lambert, who had 
gone north to meet him, found his army dwindling away, and 
was unable to do anything. Marching to London, Monck re- 
stored the members of the Long Parliament, including those 
originally evicted by Pride’s Purge, but only so that they might 
make arrangements for a new and free Parliament being called. 
When these arrangements were completed, the elections took 
place amid great excitement; and a vast majority came back in 
favour of the restoration of the Stuarts. Monck had already 
suggested to Charles what proposals it was advisable for him to 
make. Charles adopted them in a Declaration which he issued 
to the English people from Breda. The Declaration was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm, and on May 29, 1660, Charles re-entered 
London, “the ways strewed with flowers, the bells ringing, the 
streets hung with tapestry, and the fountains running with wine 
The Commonwealth was at an end. 

The rule of Cromwell and the Commonwealth had certainly 
not been above criticism. It is quite arguable to say that indi- 
vidual liberty and the right of free speech were threatened to 
a greater degree under the Commonwealth than during the 


* At tke R«»tomtion Cromwell had to fly to the Continent He came back to England 
twenty years later, and died in 1713. “Gentle and virtuous, bwt became not i^eatness 
h the verdict passed upon him by a contemporary. 
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reign of Charles I. Moreover, though taxation was three linit'S 
heavier than it was during Charles Fs reign, the ('oumionwcalth 
The rule of ^ deficit of half a million yearly. Again, if 

the Common, the Commonwealth showed toleration to Jews and 
* Quakers, its treatment, if not of Anglicans, at ail 

events of Roman Catholics, might be coiisidcrcsl s<wa;ri\ And. 
of course it is easy enough to scoff at the ‘‘rule of the saints by 
the sword*', and ridicule their attempts to uuikt‘ men inoie 
virtuous by passing Acts against swearing and duelling, hojse- 
racing, cock-fighting, and bear-baiting, and by trying to enton.e 
more strictly the keeping of the Sabbath. Vet, for ail Uait, llu-ro 
was much to admire. The Commonweallii govtjrnnK'iil uas, it 
has been said, a more tolerant one than any which liad r,\i->!,(‘d 
since the time of the Reformation. It nuiintaim.’d good ts'dor, 
and did, as a matter of fact, succeed in sup[)rcssing some amuse- 
ments of a highly undesirable character. Above all, its I'oitrigu 
Policy raised England from the low positiem il had rca.chcd in 
the time of the Stuarts, whilst it has been saki that no pmvious 
Government had such im|)crial instincts as Cromweirs; but wc 
must leave the consideration of these two subjciits till the next 
chapter. 


XXX. Foreign Policy, 1649-88, and 
the Beginnings of Greater Britain, 
1603—88 

England, it has been said, was more warlike during the 
period of the Commonwealth than she had been at any other 
time since the Hundred Years* War with France. But, as we 
have seen, till the end of 1651 the military energies of the Com- 
monwealth Government were occupied in fighting its Royalist 
foes. Cromwell, on land, was winning Dunbar and Worcester; 
Blake, on sea, was sweeping Royalist privateers from the Channel 
and the Mediterranean, and forcing the colonies to recognise the 
rule of the Republic. In 1652, however, the Commonfreiilth Wto 
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free to interfere with its Continental neighbours; and with the 
best army in Europe, composed of some forty thousand men, 
and a fleet to which it added two hundred and seven ships, its 
interference proved to be of a decisive character. 

Holland was England’s first foe. It might have been ex- 
pected that these two States, being both Republics and both 
Protestant, would have combined.^ But England 

° The causes of 

and Holland were keen commercial rivals. “We Dutch War, 
are fighting ”, said a member of the Long Parlia- 
ment, “for the fairest mistress in the world — trade.” Holland 
had, so far, been the conqueror. The Dutch had shut the 
English out from trade in the East Indies. They had almost 
acquired a monopoly of the carrying trade; they were, it was 
said, “the wagoners of all seas”. In the autumn of 1651, how- 
ever, the “ Rump ” Parliament passed a Navigation Act, by 
which goods coming to England were to be carried in English 
ships, or in ships belonging to the country from which the goods 
came .2 If ever an Act, it has been said, did make a nation great, 
it was this one; and the enormous development of English ship- 
ping in the years that follow must be largely attributed to its 
influence. But in fostering English shipping this Act struck a 
heavy blow at the Dutch, Then other questions arose between 
the two nations. An informal “sort of a war” wm going on 
between the English and French on sea, and England claimed 
to seize French goods on Dutch ships, a claim which the Dutch 
resisted. Finally, there was a question of honour; the English 
held that Dutch ships should lower their flag to English men- 
of-war in the Channel, and the Dutch were naturally averse to 
recognizing such a right. Over this point came a collision be- 
tween the Dutch and English fleets near Dover, and then the 
war began (May, 1652). 

In the war that ensued the English had the advantage of 
more solidily built and more heavily armed ships, and, though 
they were without such a great tactician as the Dutch possessed 
in Tromp, they had in Blake a commander who combined great 

A suggestion, indeed, for a political union was actually put forward by England, but 
it came to nothing, 

This policy was not, however, a new one, for Navigation Acts of one sort or another had 
been passed ever since the reign of Kichard II, but they had not been effectively carried out. 
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care in the organization of his fleet witli brilliant daring in action. 
The war, which lasted from 1652-4, was <‘.rowdct! with sea 
Incidents Troiiip defeated Blake off I )urigi!nc\ss in 

of war, November, 1652, and obtained command of tlie ( -han- 
1652-4, following February, 1653, Blake n> 

gained the command after a three days’ battle off Portland, d'lu; 
English ships were able to inllict great damage upcjn IloIlaiuFs 
extensive commerce. In the course of the war no it„*ss than one 
thousand four hundred Dutch ships were captured, including 
one hundred and twenty men-of-war, and towards its close no 
Dutch merchantman could .show itself in the ( !hannel. 

Meanwhile, during the cour.se of the war, (!romwell had 
become Protector (December, 1653). One great aim, of course, 
^ of Cromweirs foreign policy was to prevent the restonn 

alliances, tion of the Stiiarts by foreign aul. His other two auri.s 

were to maintain and to extend, first, the J’rotestant 
religion, and then English commerce. Here (Inanwcll sfiowed 
that intense religious feeling, combined witli practitail common 
sense, which has been noticed already. Oomwell at first pur* 
sued a policy of peace, and sought alliance with th<* Ih'otcs- 
tant powers. In April, 1654, the Dutch war came to an end. 
The Dutch agreed to salute our flag in Britisfi seas and to 
expel Royalists from their country, whilst they tacitly acctuiesced 
in the Navigation Act. Treaties of alliance followtjd with Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Portugal, which gave England important 
commercial concessions* 

CromwelFs energy soon found a fresh opportunity for action. 
The Thirty Years’ War had ended in Dermany in 164H, I^ut war 
The eset^edition lingered on between Spain and France. Each 
to the West of these powers was anxious to secure his support. 

But Cromwell’s terms were high. He proposed to 
Spain that Englishmen should have liberty for the exercise of 
their religion in the Spanish dominions, and freedom of trade 
with the Spanish West Indies, ‘‘This is to ask for my maslePs 
two eyes ”, was the reply of the astonished Spanish ambassador. 

I It WW: after thin battle that Tromp was said to have put a broom to 

show that be bad swept the English off the sea; but such a story* of »' * l^lil JW 

Tiro«l;» is probably untrue. 
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Then Cromwell determined upon a colonial war with Spain. An 
expedition was sent to capture Hispaniola in the Spanish West 
Indies (1655).^ But the attack upon that island was a disastrous 
failure. Jamaica, however, was captured, and Cromwell pro- 
ceeded to colonize it with characteristic vigour. 

The expedition to the West Indies by no means exhausted 
Cromwell’s activity in 1655. Blake was sent to the Mediter- 
ranean on a cruise; he made a fine attack on Tunis, whose Bey 
had refused to give up some English prisoners, but the voyage 
is chiefly interesting as marking the beginning of England’s 
activity in the Mediterranean Sea. In the same year some hor- 
rible atrocities committed by the Duke of Savoy, with the con- 
nivance of the French, on the Protestants who lived in the 
Vaudois valleys in Savoy, aroused angry protests from Cromwell ^ 
The French king, therefore, anxious to secure Cromwell’s alli- 
ance, put pressure upon the duke to stop the massacres, and 
Cromwell was regarded throughout Europe as the saviour of 
the Protestants. 

Shortly after this successful intervention Cromwell made a 
treaty with France, and war was formally declared between Eng- 
land and Spain in the beginning of 1656. The attack at 
year 1657 saw a great naval success. The English s^ant^^uz, 
fleet, under Blake, found the Spanish treasure fleet ca^ture 1 >f 
at Santa Cruz, protected by the forts. Entering the 
harbour with the flowing tide, Blake succeeded, before he retired 
with the ebb tide, in sinking, blowing up, or burning every 
Spanish ship.® The following year (1658) it was the turn of 
the soldiers. The French and English determined to besiege 
Dunkirk, the possession of which would give the English “a 
bridle for the Dutch and a door into the Continent”. Six 
thousand of the New Model Army combined with the French. 
They took the chief part in a battle waged near the fort, and 
earned for themselves the nickname of “the Immortals Shortly 
after this Dunkirk fell. But then Cromwell died, and in the 

* Such an e^cpeditiou would not necessarily in those days involve a formal war between 
England and Spain in Europe. 

a See Milton's celebrated Sonnet on ** The Late Massacre in Piedmont ”, 

* Blake died on his homeward iourncy on board his ship at the very entrance of Ply- 
mouth Sound, August 7, id57* 
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confusion which followed nothing more could be done. Grom- 
welFs greatness at home”, said Clarendon, “was a mere shadow 
of his greatness abroad”; and with this admission from the great 
Royalist historian we may be content to leave the study of the 
Commonwealth’s foreign policy. The Commonwt'ahh liad done 
something, at all events, to restore the pre.slig(j whit'h ICngland 


had lost in Europe under the first two Stuarts. 

England in the period of the Commonwealth had secured 
a position of great influence in Europe. V\'ith the naurn of 
the Stuarts, in 1660, she was soon to lo.se it. between the 
restoration of Charles II, in 1660, and the revc^iution whicli his 
brother, James 11 , brought upon himself, after three years of rule, 
in 1688, there elapse twenty-eight years. During tho.se years 
Position of King of France, Txmis XI\\ wlio reigned from 

Lou?s xivf**** 1643-1715, is the central figure in European poll- 
i643-x7r5- tics. With the aid of a large n.wenue, capable 
ministers, and wonderful generals, he had already securcal for 
the Crown, before the Restoration, absolute power at home and 
a pre-eminent position in Europe. By the time of the Revolu- 
tion of 1688 his ambitions and resources were, as we shall see, 
a menace to every state in Europe, 

Charles returned to England in 1660 under obligations to 
no foreign power. But from the first he was attracted towards 
Charles ii’s France, His mother was French; his cousin, F^ouis 
towards XIV, was such a king in France as lie would have 
Fra^ice. liked to be in England- Moreover, Charles wanted 
to foster the commercial welfare of England, and he looked upon 
Holland, not France, as the rival of the country over which he 
ruled. And so he married his sister, Henrietta, the only person 
whom he ever really loved, to the French Duke of Orleans, and 
he himself married Catherine of Bragan2:a, the daughter of the 
King of Portugal, with whom Louis XIV was in alliance, 
Catherine, as her dowry, secured two useful possessions for 
England — Bombay, which Charles leased to the East India Com- 
pany for the trivial rent of j£io b. year, and Tangier, an impor- 
tant strategic port, which encouraged England to hop© that ** she 
might give the law to all the trade of the Mediterranean More- 
over, Charles sold Dunkirk to the French* The sate' 
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popular, but wise; for Dunkirk was expensive to keep up, useless 
strategically, and the king could not afford to maintain garrisons 
there as well as at Tangier. 

Meantime the commercial ambitions of Holland and Eng- 
land, especially in Africa and the East Indies, led to continual 
disputes between the ships of the rival nations and 
to attacks upon each other’s commerce.^ The desire Dutch War, 
for war grew, and finally war was declared against 
Holland in 1665. In this war France was nominally in alliance 
with Holland, though she took no prominent part in the military 
operations, which were nearly all at sea. The war was interest- 
ing not only because of the toughness of the battles, but because 
of the part played in them by fire ships — the torpedo boats of 
that time. The king’s brother, James, Duke of York, won a 
great battle off Lowestoft^ in which, with the loss of one ship 
and with one thousand casualties, he inflicted on the Dutch a 
loss of some five thousand men and twelve ships.® In the next 
year (1666) Monck and Rupert, no longer generals on land but 
‘‘generals at sea”, unfortunately separated their fleets, and Monck 
was defeated in a battle lasting for four days, though his ships 
behaved well and “fought”, it was said, “like a line of cavalry 
handled according to rule”. In 1667 an indelible disgrace was 
inflicted upon England. Lack of money caused Charles to lay 
up his ships.^ The Dutch, taking advantage of this, sailed up 
the Medway as far as Chatham, and captured or destroyed six- 
teen ships. England was lucky to be able, only six weeks later, 
to make a peace at Breda^ by which she obtained, in North 
America, New- Jersey and New Amsterdam — afterwards called, 
in honour of the duke, New York. 

Barely a year later (1668) the Peace of Breda developed into 
a Triple Alliance of England, Holland, and Sweden, with the 
object of opposing Louis XIY. The Alliance was a popular 
one in England, but there is reason to suppose that Charles 

1 IVo English companies — the Turkish Company and the East India Company— esti- 
mated their losses, in consequence of Dutch depredations, at ;i^7oo,ooo. 

a After the battle James went to bed, and, as a consequence of misunderstood orders, the 
Dutch fleet was not pursued. 

» No doubt Charles's personal extravagance was partly responsible for the lack of money, 
but the chief reason was that the war cost much more than was anticipated, while the taxes 
which Parliament had voted brought in a good deal less. 
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had only consented to it in order later to bring iq)on the Dutch'* 
the wrath of the French king. At all events, within a, week of 
the formation of the Alliance, he was intriguing with Louis XIV, 
and long negotiations, in which the Duchess of Orleans look a 
The Treaty of hnally ended in the disgraceful 

Dov^i^i^o, Treaty of Dover (1670). By that trc'cUy, first, llol- 
DutchWar, land was to be ])artitioned, and ("luirles, in return 
1672-4. military support, was to n*ceive ii subsidy; 

secondly, Charles was to declare himself a Roman ratholic ‘Lit 
a convenient opportunity” and, on making the declaration, was 
to receive from Louis an additional grant of money, an<i, if neces- 
sary, a force of soldiers, in order to he able to repress any flisturb- 
ance that might occur. Of this latter portion of tiu^ treaty only 
two ministers*-^ in England were informed; but, in order to de* 
ceive the other ministers and the nation, a “sham tr<‘aty” was 
drawn up, which had reference only to the propo.s(*d war with 
the Dutch. With the treaty of Dover the cn*dital>k^ portion of 
Charleses foreign policy terminates. In the war which followed 
in 1672 the Dutch made an heroic resistanct?. I’hey cut their 
dykes and surrendered part of their land to the sea, in ord(‘r U» 
preserve it from the hVench; and their fleet, though deleated off 
Soutkwotd Bay^ more than held its own in the latter portion of 
the war. In 1674 England was glad to make peace. The power 
of Holland, however, was broken, and gradually a large portion 
of her trade fell into Bmglish hands. 

From 1674 to 16BS England ceases to be of importance in 
foreign affairs. Occasionally the king showed some independence 
Forcto policy, France, as, in X677, when the Princess Mary, 
1674-8I. (daughter of the Duke of York, married William 

of Orange, the ruler of Holland. But for the greater “part of the 
time the English kings were the pensioners of Louis XIY. That 
monarch paid Charles II large sums of money for the prorogation 
of Parliament, and., when be seemed to be too independent he 
bribed the Opposition in Parliament instead. Finally, Charles, 
a year before he died, gave up Tangier in order to plewc 

1 Charles disUked the Butch t '* .stinking Dutchmen he waj ©mce imdt »ii©iigli *» ©nil 
them# 

» Clifford and Arlington, both Roman Catholics, and l»th # lh«!i ’’Oilpl'* 

ministry ip, 4jca). 
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Louis XIV. When James II came to the throne, in 16S5, the 
French ambassador was the chief supporter of his disastrous 
policy. Meantime Louis XIV^s powers and ambitions were ex- 
tending, and when the Revolution of 16S8 came, his ascendancy 
was threatening all Europe. 

From the history of English foreign policy we may turn to 
the history of the British Empire in the seventeenth century, for 
the two are not disconnected. The British Empire, . . 

when James I ascended the throne in 1603, was non- of Empire^ 
existent. Attempts had been made to colonize Vir- 
ginia, but they had failed ; the East India Company had been 
formed in 1600 for the promotion of trade with the East, but its 
first expedition had not returned from the East Indies when 
Elizabeth died.^ With the Stuarts, however, the beginnings of 
Empire came, and the seventeenth century is, therefore, from an 
imperial as well as from a domestic point of view, a very impor- 
tant one. And it is worth pointing out that the. successful de- 
velopment of this Empire in the seventeenth century was largely 
due to private enterprise. 

Wc may turn to affairs in the East first. It was under Portu- 
guese auspices that the route to India and the Far East by the 
Cape of Good Hope had been discovered in 1502, 
and during the sixteenth century Portugal had been 
successful in preserving a monopoly of the Eastern 
trade for her own merchants.^ But in the seventeenth century 
both the Dutch and English nations determined to secur^ some 
share in that trade. In the Far East the Dutch proved them- 
selves persistent and intrepid traders. The Dutch East India 
Company conquered the Spice Islands from the Portuguese, 
and established their own supremacy. The English East India 
Company also endeavoured to trade in the Far East, but the 
Dutch Company was wealthier and stronger. Disputes between 
Dutch and English occurred, and culminated in the massacre 
at Amboyna (1623), when ten Englishmen were executed on a 
trumped-up charge of conspiring with some Japanese soldiers 


I It fcjtumed %ix months after James's accession with one million pounds of pepper. 

» A few Englishmen did, however, succeed in reaching India in the reign of Eliaabeth. 
The first Englishman known to have visited India was a Jesuit, Stephens by name, in *579. 
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against the Dutch governor of that place.^ Soon after this the 
English practically gave up their attempts to compete with the 
Dutch for trade in the Far East, and they did not re-enter the 
contest till the close of the eighteenth century. 

On the mainland of India the English East India Com- 
pany met with greater success. It had to encounter tlie hostility 
of the Portuguese, but, despite that, it nianagt;d to 
^fkeVories’* prosper. In 1612 it establislied its first dc[K)t for 
m India. goods, Or “ factory as it was called, at on 

the west coast of India>' Others followed at Madras (1639), 
Bombay (1661), and Calcutta (1690). At the close of the 
seventeenth century a rival C(;mpany to the East India Company 
was started in England; but the two companies amalgamated in 
1709, and the united company <iuickly developed trade. So far 
the object of the English in India had been merely the tjxtension 
of trade; how the East India Company in later yt‘ars obtained 
an empire in India which stretched from Cape Comorin to the 
Himalayas must be explained in a later chapter. 

Meantime, whilst the English merchants were tleveloping a 
substantial trade in the East, English colonists had built up 
Foundation of Settlements in the West. I’he first successful 

Virginia, 1607. attempt was made in Virginia, In May, 1607, some 
hundred emigrants landed in Chesapeake Bay and founded the 
settlement of Jamestown. But the colony had great difficulties 
at first, though, when the adventurous Captain John Smiths was 
for a short time President in x6o8, things progressed more favour- 
ably. The colony did not, however, really prosper until the 
arrival of Lord De la Warr in 1610. liis short governorship 

1 Ho reparation was extracted from the X)utch for this flagrant injustice for thirty-one 
years; then Cromwell insisted on a large money indenmity being paid to the Engliih 
company and to the relatives of the executed men. 

2 Leave would not have been obtained from the native ruler for this factory to b« «»tab* 
lished but for the fact that Captain Thomas Best had won a great reputation for the English 
in that same year by defeating* on four successive occasions, an overwhelming force of Fortia** 
guese ships. 

» If his autobiography be believed, John Smith had fought against the Spaniards 
•in'the Low 'Countries and the Turks in Hungary, He had been' thrown overboard by tbb 
' crew of a 'French ship in a storm because he vrm considered a Huguenot. Saved by another 
' he had^ag^in the Turks, and defeated three Turkish champlottft in ilngte 

combat. SwbiequcntlV' be taken prisoner and. sold as a slave j bul hb hli 
a Turkish pasha, .made hk escape, and returned to England. 
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was the turning-point in the early history of Virginia, and the 
colonists soon received large reinforcements in numbers from 
the mother country. 

Then, in 1620, came the foundation of the Puritan colonies 
farther north. Many Puritans had fled, daring Elizabeth’s reign, 
from England in consequence of persecution, and Pilgrim 
settled in Holland. One hundred of these men **‘athers, 1620. 
got leave from James to found an English colony in America. 
Returning to England, the Pilgrim Fathers”, as they came to 
be called, started from Plymouth on board the Mayflower^ landed 
in Cape Cod Harbour, and founded the little settlement of New 
Plymouth. The misgovernment and intolerance of Charles led 
to their numbers being largely augmented before long; indeed, 
it is said that nearly twenty thousand colonists sailed from Old 
to New England, as the group of the more northern colonies 
was called, between the accession of Charles I and the meeting 
of the Long Parliament in 1640.'^ And so the northern colonies, 
of which MassacJmseits became far the most important, were 
gradually formed. 

The reign of Charles II proved an extremely important one 
in the history of our American colonies. For one thing, North 
and South Carolina were founded. But, above ^ 

Development of 

all, the territories of the English in America Coi^o^mes^under 
became continuous. The Dutch had colonized 
the territory which lay between the northern and southern settle- 
ments of the English. In the Dutch war of 1665, however, an 
•expedition was sent, and these colonies were captured; and in 
the subsequent peace the Dutch formally relinquished them. 
New Amsterdam became New York^ and the colonies of New 
Jersey^ Delaware^ and Pennsylvania were established. 

Of the relations between England and her American colo- 


nies we shall have something to say later on; it is 
sufficient to say here that to most of them an 
English governor was sent out, aqd that the degree 


Condition of 

American 

Colonies. 


of independence enjoyed by each 


1 There is a story, though there is no reliable evidence 
and John Hampden, despairing of their, country, took theiifp^WB tfaJItESfev i 
vessel was stopped by an order in Council. 

{am.} wr 
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mother countries at that time, England regarded her <‘olonics 
as a source of wealth, and the colonial trade was carefully 
regulated for the benefit of JCnglish merchants. As to tiic 
character of the colonics themselves, there were striking (liffer- 
ences between them. The ''New Rngland” colonists' were 
Puritans by religion, inclined to be deino('ratic in government, 
and they were hard-working, keen, if somewhat ausUaa^ men. 
The southern colonies- were more aristocratic, and in them 
the Church of England was established by law. Hen-* tlic 
climate was hot, and the chief pn>ducts w’crc tcibact'o and 
rice, the cultivation of which was w^orked by slaves. The 
colonists were owners of plantations, many of them I)eing very 
large plantations. The central colon ie.s’* were t'ompo.sed of 
somewhat heterogeneous elements, and every variety of race 
and religion might be found in one or other of them. With 
such differences between thc.se various groups, it was not likely 
that the colonies would find combination an easy matter, and 
indeed there were continual disputes, chiefiy about boundaries, 
between them. Unity was not to come till the oppression of 
the mother country — or what was considcjrcd by the rokjrnst.s 
to be oppression — rou.sed the colonics to common action in 
1775; and less than a century after this the underlying differ* 
ences betw^een the North and the South were to produce the 
American Civil War of 1S61. 

Of the other parts of our Empire developed or acquired in the 
seventeenth century we must say little. In the West Indies the 
Other parts Small island of Barbados was successfully coloruzed 
of Empire, jj^ 1626.^ The resources of Jamaica, captured by 
Cromwell in 1655, were quickly developed, and this island was 
also the home of the Buccaneers® who preyed upon Spanish 
commerce in the Caribbean Sea. Meantime, settlements were 
made in Newfoundland and the Bahamas, whilst various points 
on the West African coast were secured, and in 1651 St. Helena 
was occupied by the East India* Company. 

* Massachusetts, Counecticut," New Hampshire, and Rhode Inland. 

9 i»e, Virginia, Maryland,. North and South Carolina, and Georgia, which wti 1« 

1730. 

® ie, New York, New Jersey, I*en««ylvataia» Oelawmw. 

* Barbados was stoutly Rpy^fct, and heW amt againtt the Cowuapawgaltlt ” 

9 The most fomous of these is perhaps Captain 0a«pi«rf 
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XXXI. Domestic AiFairs, 1660—88, in 
England and Scotland 

r . England 

We must now trace the internal history of the twenty-eight 
years that elapse between the Restoration of 1660 and the 
Revolution of i6S8. Something may be said first of the two 
kings, of Charles II, who reigned till 1685, and of his brother, 
James II, who reigned till 168S, 

With the Restoration we are conscious of a lowering in the 
ideals of the nation. Both the rival parties in the previous 
troubles had produced fine personalities, men actuated by lofty 
motives, and exhibiting nobility of character. With the Restora- 
tion we begin, it has been said, the life of modern England, and 
the Ago of Heroics gives way to the Age of Common Sense. 
Charles was a king in keeping with such an epoch, characters of 
Since the age of fifteen he had been, but for the Charles ii 
brief campaign in 1651, an exile from his country, 
and now he entered London as king, in 1660 on his thirtieth 
birthday. He had the Englishman’s love of exercise — he was 
devoted to tennis^ and hunting, and would often walk from 
Whitehall to Hampton Court. But in matters of business he was 
indolent, and his frivolity was incurable, ‘‘Naturally I am more 
lazy than 1 ought to be ”, was his own frank confession ; and he 
was engaged in chasing a poor moth, so it is said, whilst the 
Dutch guns were heard roaring in the Thames. He was 
thoroughly selfish and unprincipled, and prepared to sacrifice 
religion, friends, or ministers, if he found such a course the more 
convenient for his own interests. Moreover, his life in exile had 
been a very demoralizing one for him, and when he returned to 
England his Court was notorious for its licence and corruption, 
and for the evil influence exercised by women such as Lady 
Castlemaine and the Duchess of Portsmouth. Finally, he was 
at heart a Catholic, but was too prudent in politics, or too luke- 
warm in faith, to venture to declare himself. 

1 mtd to plmy ift tlio Hummer at g o’clock in the morning. 
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Jameses own life was not above reproach, but in some respects 
he was a better man than Charles. In his brother’s reign, James 
earned as a soldier the praise of a French general, and as a sailor 
he fought well at sea and administered the navy with toleralile 
efficiency at Whitehall. He possessed energy and sincerity, and 
he proved himself a kind master and fatlier. Vet C’harles had 
many more interests than James in Nature, in Science ^ and in 
Art. He was more good-humoured, and he had a gift of wit which 
was denied to James. Moreover, he was a far al)ler man. “The 
king”, said one observer, could see things if he would; the 
Duke (i.e, James, then Duke of York) would see things if he 
could.” James was a bigot, a man given t<j exlnmies in all 
things. He was an ardent Roman Catholic, and those who did 
not agree with him must be heretics; he was a b(‘li(‘ver in absolute 
monarchy, and those w!io opposed him were rebels. < IharU/s, 
though of the same opinions, and not witltout a cerlaiti persistency 
in endeavouring to support them, was more plial>Ie, more tactful, 
content to bide his time, and determined above all things “not 
to go on his travels again James, ])erhaps, succeeded to a more 
difficult situation, but the differences in their respective characters 
largely account for the fact that whilst Charles reigned for twenty- 
five years and found himself in a stronger position at the end of 
his rule than he was at its beginning, James’s reign came to an 
abrupt conclusion in less than four years. 

Charles had made four promises in his Dedaraiim signed at 
Breda before his return to England, the performance of these 
Settlement of the Promises, however, being conditional upon the 
kingdom, 1660-1. consent of Parliament Mrst^ Arrears qf 
were promised to the soldiers. These were paid, and the new 
Model Army, with the exception of a regiment known as the 
Coldstream Guards, was disbanded. Secondly^ Charles had pro- 
mised z general amnesty, Charles himself was not revengeful, and 
was quite willing to forgive and to forget Parliament, however, 
in the Act of Indemnity and Oblivion which it passed made many 
exceptions. Thirteen regicides (i.e. those that hid signed the 
death warrant of Charles I) were executed and tweaty-ivd per* 
sons were imprisoned for life, whilst CromwelFs hodf 

1 The Royvd Society fottoidod in Chtwrle# ll*i 
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barbarously dug up, hanged at Tyburn, and buried under the 
gallows.^ 

Thirdly^ Charles had promised security of tem^re to those who 
had obtained land under the Commonwealth. The land question 
proved a very complicated one. Eventually it was settled that all 
lands belonging to the Church and the Crown, and all lands which 
had been confiscated by the Commonwealth Government, should 
be returned to their previous owners, whilst the private sales of 
land held good, though they had been often made in order to 
pay the heavy fines inflicted upon recalcitrant Royalists by the 
Commonwealth. It was a compromise which pleased neither 
party and inflicted hardship on both; but perhaps this could 
hardly be avoided. 

So far matters had been settled by the Convention Par- 
liament, but this Parliament found itself unable to come to an 
agreement over the fourth promise of Charles — the Cavalier 

p 7 ' 07 nise of liberty of comcmice. Charles had tried Parliament, 

• i66i***‘79* 

to effect a compromise through a conference be- 

tween leading ecclesiastics; but the attempt was a failure, and 

it was left to a new Parliament to deal with the question. That 

Parliament is known in history as the Cavalier Parliament, and 

it lasted from 1661 to 1679. It was remarkable during the 

first few years of its existence for its exuberant Royalism; indeed, 

it was more Royalist, so the saying went, than the king himself. 

On the religious question the Cavalier Parliament proved 
itself to be more Anglican than even the ordinary High Church- 
man, and between i66i and 1665 four Acts were The clarendon 
passed against the Puritans. Code, 1661-5. 

By the first of these Acts, the Corporation Acf^ no one 
could be a member of the municipal bodies which governed 
the towns and controlled the election of Members of Parliament 
unless he took an oath denying the lawfulness, under any pretext 
whatever, of taking up arms against the king, and received the 
Communion according to the rites of the Church of England. 
This Act sought to deprive the Puritans of their hold upon 
the towns and the House of Commons. By the Act of Uni- 
formity every clergyman and schoolmaster was obliged to take 

1 The site i« xn Connaught Square. 
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a siniilar oath of iioxi-resistance and declare his “ unfei.uned 
consent and. assent” to everything contained in tlui IJook of 
Common Prayer, in which six hundred alteraiious had just 
been made, of a trivial character mostly, it is true, but in an 
anti-Puritan direction. No less than two thuii.sand ckagynien 
refused to conform to this Act, and were deprived of tiuar livings. 
By the Five-Mile Aci these two thousand dispossc^sscai (iergy- 
men were not allowed to come within five miles of iheii l‘ouner 
livings or of any corporate town unless they took the nmi rc-sis- 
tance oath imposed by the Corporation Act, and pioniised not 
“to endeavour at any time any alteration of governuuint eithci* 
in church or state”. By the ConTevUde Ad religious nu*etings 
— other than those of the Church of England w<ie fori liddiai, 
under penalty of imprisonment for the hrst, and transporlatioii 
for the third, offence. By these Acts, sometimes kmnvn as the 
Clarendon Code becau.se Clarendon was the chief minLsUa* at 
the time, the final severance between the <diurch of ICngkmd 
and the more advanced Puritans was completed. The rivalry 
between the Church of hhigland and the Nonconformist bodies 
began — and it is not yet ended. 

The Amnesty, the I.-and, and the Religious (^)uestions had 
all been settled, at least temporarily, but one problem still 
remained wdiich no party in the State had hitherto 
Crown after satisfactorily solved — how were the powers oi the 
Monarchy and the Parliament to be harmonized? 
It might appear, at first sight, that the Monarchy, at the Resto- 
ration, recovered all its old authority. 'Phe king, as before, 
chose his own ministers and conducted the home and foreign 
policy of the country. Though feudal dues were abolislied, 
the king was granted by Parliament a revenue for life from 
customs and excise. In one respect, indeed, Charles was more 
powerful than his predecessors in that he had a small standing 
army of son\e five thousand men, which was increased as the 
reign progressed^ 

^ The ’“New Moder* soldiers composed a regiment of foot (the CoMsweakW) m 
regiment of horse {the Blues— so called from their unifoiws) ; itstdes ihif# '(Utiis 

the regiment of Grenadiers, composed chiefly of Cavaliers, and two troop* of 
Whilst a troop of horse and a wglmoiit etf foot, known respectively in fat# 

Royal Tfmgomm and the Qween'a Eefiment, wm» reejutred for ihe 
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But, in reality, the king was not in his old position of power. 
The arbitrary courts, such as the Star Chamber, were no longer 
in existence. The Jblestoration, it has been said, was not only 
a restoration of the Monarchy but of the Parliament as well, 
and the wishes of that Parliament could no longer be ignored. 

The King of France said a shrewd observer, can make his 
subjects march as he pleases; but the King of England must 
march with his people.” Moreover, in 1667 the Parliament 
made a great advance : it secured that additional grants of money 
to the Crown should be appropriated for particular objects, 
and that a Parliamentary audit should be made to ensure that 
the money was so expended. 

During the first seven years of Charles’s reign {i 66 o-y\ Lord 
Clarendon^ the author of the famous Hlsfo?y of the Rebellion^ was 
the chief minister; indeed he had such influence 

, 1 t/- The Ministry 

that Charles, a contemporary said, was but ‘‘half a of clarendon, 

king” whilst he was in power. As Edward Hyde, 

Clarendon bad been a member of the Long Parliament, and 
had approved of its measures until the Grand Remonstrance 
was brought forward. He was perhaps too intolerant a High 
Churchman, as the code associated with his name shows; but 
he was moderate in politics, upright and hard-working, and his 
great object was to establish a balance of power as between 
King and Parliament. Partly in consequence of his very modera- 
tion, he became in time unpopular with all classes. The king 
got tired of his lectures; the courtiers sneered at bis morality; 
the Royalists disliked him for his supposed leniency to the 
Puritans over the amnesty and the land questions; whilst the 
Nonconformists hated him for his code. Moreover, the marriage 
of his daughter, Anne Hyde, with James, Duke of York, the 
king^s brother, made him appear self-seeking; and the sale of 
Dunkirk to France, for which Louis XIV, the French king, was 
said to have bribed him,^ caused him to be accused of corruption. 

The Royal Scots and the BufiTs were also created in Charles IFs reign» the one being 
recruited from Scotsmen who had fought for the King of Prance, and the other from 
those who had served under the banner of Holland. The Scots Greys were also formed 
in Clmrlcs IPs reign. 

S- According to Pepys, the Diarist, the common people called the great house which 
Clarendon was building for himself, in Piccadilly, 'Dunkirk House, “from their opinion of his 
having a good bribe for the selling of that towne”. 
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Clarendon's unpopularity was increased by two disastitrs for 
which he was in no way responsible. The Cireat J^kiKue of 
1665 killed one-fifth of the pojiulation of London, ’* besides 
raging in the provinces. The Great Fire in the following yt‘ar 
swept away two-thirds of London's houses, and not far short of 
a hundred of its churches, including St. I^auFs; it was indeed 
fortunate for England that she had Sir Christopher Wren to 
rebuild so many of theni.^ Finally, in 1667, the whole nation 
held Clarendon responsible for the appearance of th(i Dutcli Ocet 
up the Thames. And so Clarendon was dismissed by the king, 
was impeached by Farliament, and retired into exile. 

With Clarendon’s fall, Charles directed his own policy to a 
great extent For the next five years' {i 66 y-yj) his chief minisU.TS 
Th c bai number, and arc known frt>in the initial 

Ministry, letters of their names as the Ca/^a/ Ministry. 'I'wo of 
i« 67-73. them, Clifford and Arlington, were Roman ('atholii:s* 

Buckingham, the third member of the group, was ‘^everything by 
turns, and nothing long"; in the fickleness of his opinitms, the 
changeable ness of his occupations, and the immorality of his life 
he was highly characteristic of that epoch. The ft>urth, Ashley 
Cooper, afterwards Lord Shaftesbury, was an old Cromwellian 
and a person who was continually changing sides, in every case 
ostensibly with the best motives, but always also at the riglit 
moment for himself. He was undoubtedly a very able states- 
man and “a daring pilot in extremity"; but he was also an 
extremely ambitious one, “resolved to ruin or to rule the Btate"A 
He was in favour of toleration for the Nonconformists, and 
a strong supporter of the war against the Dutch. Lauderdale, 
the last of the hve, and perhaps the wickedest, governed Scotland. 

The Cabal, however, was in no respect like a modern Cabinet 
Its members were not of the same opinions; they had no leader; 
and they were not consulted together. It was during the exist- 
ence of the Cabal that there came the Triple Alliance, the secret 
Treaty of Dover — of which only Clifford and Arlington knew— 
and the Third Dutch War (401). Just before the Dutch War 

* For four mouths previous to the arrival of the Plague there had no ratu» whkh made 

the capital very insanitary. 

» Wren built St. Paurs and fifty.two churches in London, 

» See Bryden*® Ahaimt AekiinsipM, 
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began, Charles, in accordance with his agreement with Louis 
XIV, tried to secure toleration for Homan Catholics, and in- 
cidentally for Dissenters as well, by issuing what was called a 
Dedara/ion of Indulgence, suspending the penal The Declaration 
laws against Roman Catholics and Dissenters an^d*th^* 
{2672), Rut Parliament objected, and Charles ^^73- 

had not only to withdraw the Declaration, but to agree to a 
71 'sf Act by which no one was to hold any office of State who 
refused to take the sacrament according to the Church of Eng- 
land (1673). This Act caused the Duke of York to retire from 
the Admiralty, and Clifford and Arlington to retire from the 
Ministry. Charles then dismissed Shaftesbury, and the Cabal 
Ministry came to an end (1673), 

For the next few years {1673-8) Charles's chief minister was 
Danfy, who was an Anglican in religion, and the king gave up, 
for the time, his attempts to restore Roman Catholicism 

. Ministry 

in England. Ihese years are a maze of intrigues. The of Danby, 
Cavalier Parliament was getting restive. Shaftesbury, 
on being dismissed by the king, had at once begun to organize 
an opposition in both Houses, which soon became formidable. 
Meantime the French king was at one time subsidizing Charles 
in order to get Parliament prorogued, and at another trying to 
bribe the Opposition to oppose the king. The nation was nervous 
and uneasy. Then an event happened which made it panic- 
stricken. 

In the autumn of 1678 a man called Titus Oates made a 
statement to a London magistrate declaring the existence of a 
Popish plot, the objects of which were to murder the The Popish 
king, to put the Duke of York in his place and to *^^*^^* 
bring a French army into England. Shortly afterwards the 
magistrate was found dead, having been obviously murdered. 
At once the nation, always in dread of Popish plots, took alarm, 
and a panic began. Every word of Titus Oates was believed, 
though he was really a thorough scoundrel* Other informers 
sprang up in every direction; and Roman Catholics were tried 
and executed on the flimsiest evidence, Protestants carried flails 

1 He had been expelled successively from his school, the Navy, and two Jesuit Colleges, 
besides having had writs i'^sued against him on two occasions for perjury. 
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to protect themselves from imaginary Roman Catholic assaults, 
whilst the Houses of Parliament without one dissentient de{ lured 
a damnable and hellish plot ’’ to be in (existence. Of t'oiirse 
there was in a sense a plot — in which Charles himself was impli- 
cated by the Treaty of Dover — to restore C'atholicisin in 1 England, 
but the details of this particular plot weie a pine fahiication. 
Shaftesbury and the Opposition, however, made unstaiifiulous 
use of the plot. For they were anxious to divert tlu* succ'cssion 
from Charles IPs brotlier James to an illcgitimatt? son of the 
kingX known as the Duke of Monmouth; aiid they lioped that 
this proposal would, in consequence of the allegtal plot, mei^t 
with much popular support. 

In the same autumn (1678) some negoliutifais whii'h Danhy 
had, by Charles’s command, undertaken for the suj^piy of money 
from the French king were discoverctk anti Daii!)y 

Three short . t -, /• m t i t i i i 

Parliaments, was im|K*ached. (Jiarlcs, to save him, dissolvtal the 

i67c>~8o. Cavalier Parliament, which had sat vsiiua* lOUi 

(January, 1679). There followed in a space of two years three* 

short Parliaments (1679-81). The first of these insisted upon 

committing Danby to the Tower despite the kings pardon, 

thereby developing the principle of the resjionsibiiity of ministers. 

It also passfcid, through Shaftesbury’s influence, a vtrry im|)ortant 

Habeas Carpus Act^ the object of which was to ensure that a man 

who was imprisoned should be brought up for trial as soon as 

possible. 

In all three of these short i'arliaments, however, the chief 
topic was the Bill for excluding James from tlie succession. 
The Ex- Shaftesbury and the Opposition pressed for tire suc- 
ciuaion BUL cessioH of the Duke of Monnunith, wlio, they held, 
was a legitimate son of Charles, the marriage certificate of his 
mother with Charles being secreted (so it was alleged) in a certain 
black box Charles, however, said he would rather see his son 
hanged than legitimize him. It was during this time that Foliticai 
Parties were first organized. At first they were known under the 
names of He/$t/mers and Abkarrers^ from the fact that one party 
petitioned for the calling of Parliament, whilst the other wprested 
their abhorrence of any encroachment on the king^s Prero^ttiYe'; 
later they came to be called by their respective 
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after the name of certain fanatical Whig Covenanters, and Tories 
after some wild Irish Roman Catholic rebels; and the names are 
still in use to our own day. The last of the three Parliaments 
was summoned by the king to meet not in London, where the 
mob was fiercely hostile to the Court, but at Oxford in Christ 
Church 1 -lall; and men came armed — so great was the excite- 
ment, Put it had only lasted a week when C'harles dissolved it, 
and the lilxclusion Bill was still unpassed (1681). 

A reaction in I'avour of the king followed the Oxford Parlia- 
ment. I'he execution of Lord Stafford, a blameless Roman 
Catholic peer of over seventy years of age, for supremacy of 
alleged complicity in the Popish Plot, made people Charles, 1681-5. 
realize the wildness of the exaggerations which they had hitherto 
believed. It was felt that the Opposition had gone too far, and 
there was no desire for another Civil War. Consequently, for the 
last four years of his reign jr) Charles, with the aid of a 

congenial ministry nicknamed ^‘the Chits”, from their youth, was 
able to persecute his enemies, whilst lavish grants from Louis XIV 
enabled him to do without a Parliament. Shaftesbury had to fee 
to Holland and the Duke of Monmouth was banished. The 
Ryehouse Phi — a plot for murdering the king on his way from 
Newmarket — gave Charles an opportunity of executing, though 
quite unjustly, Russell and Sidney, both prominent Whigs (1683), 
The king, also, by means of a writ called Qiw Warranto^ “re- 
modelled ” the Charters of London and sixty-five provincial towns, 
the strongholds of the Whigs, and vested the right of electing 
Members of Parliament to represent these boroughs in governing 
bodies nominated by himself. Yet Charles had no wish to play 
the part of a tyrant; all he wanted was to get free from the con- 
trol of any other authority, and in this apparently he bad com- 
pletely succeeded before his death, which occurred in February, 
1685. 

James II succeeded without difficulty (Pei^ruafy, idSj) on 
his brother's death. People felt that he had been treated hardly 
over the Exclusion Bill, and he had the support of Accession of 
all moderate people. Parliament, enthusiastically James it, less- 
loyal, voted him a large income; and even when the fabricators 
of the Popish Plot were most barbarously treated— Oates received 
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three thousand four hundred lashes in three days^ — it was felt 
that they had only got what they deserved. 

Moreover, the successful crushing of two rebellions streng- 
thened the king’s position. Argy'U in Scotland rose in support 
Monmouth’s Monmouth; but he could only get some of 

Rebellion, 1685. clan, the Campbells, to help him, and he 

was captured and beheaded. Aro?imouth himself landed in 
Dorset, and persuaded the country people of that county and 
of Somerset to join him in large numbers, ide tried a night 
attack upon the king’s forces at Sed^emaar^ which might have 
been successful but for the fact that an unsusiKicted and im- 
passable ditch stopped his advance. As it was, the attack faikxl, 
and Monmouth was subsetiuently captured and then ttxecuted 
(July, 1685). The Chief Justice, Jeffreys by name, accompani(fd 
by four other judges, was sent down to the West to try the 
rebels, and, in what is called ‘^the Bloody Assize”, iianged over 
three hundred and transported some eiglit hundred," thus bring- 
ing upon himself a reputation for cruelty which will last as long 
as history is read. 

For the first nine months of his reign, till towards tlie close 
of 1685, James himself behaved with some moderation. Hie 
^ ease with which the two risings were <|uencd, however, 
tyranny, encou raged him to a more extreme policy. Me increased 
X686-S8. numbers of the standing army, winch was a very 

unpopular institution, to thirty thousand men. He began a 
systematic policy of officering it with Homan Catholics, by making 
use of the dispensing power^ a power by which the judges held 
he was able to dispense, in the case of particular individuals, 
with the laws passed against the Homan Catholics. He changed 
his ministers, moderate men like Halifax or High Churchmen 
like Rochester giving way to Roman Catholics and recent con- 
verts to that religion like Sunderland; and in Ireland he made 
Tyrconnel, a bigoted Roman Catholic, viceroy. He showed his 
intention of converting the University of Oxford by appointing 

* OaUs subseqtiently Joined the sect of and uwd often to preach fimm the pulpit 

of Wapping Chapel; hut he wm finally expelled by the sect a dlsord*# ptWO» mi a 
hypocrite 

» These eight hundred were presented to varloas courtiers^ who iiold,th«« to. tit 

West Indian plamations. 
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a Roman Catholic to the Deanery of Christ Church and by 
substituting Roman Catholic for IVotestant Fellows at Magdalen 
College; and therefore incurred the hostility of that University, 
•which had always been the most loyal supporter of the House 
of Stuart. Me re-established the High Commission Court and 
issued a J)eduraiion of Inditlgeftce^ suspending the penal laws 
against the Roman Catholics and Dissenters. He prorogued 
and linaliy dissolved his first Parliament (July, 1687), and he 
then made preparations for “ packing another one by calling 
on the Lords- Lieutenant to provide him with a list of Roman 
Catholics and Nonconformists suitable as Members — a demand 
which Itxl most of them to resign. 

Such conduct on the part of James alienated not only 
those classes who had fought against his father but also the 
classes — the country gentlemen and the clergy — who 
had fought for him. In the early summer of 1688 May^ne* 
the crisis came. In the king issued a second ^ 

Deeiaraiion (f /ndu(i^ence, and ordered it to be read in churches. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury and six other bishops drew up 
a protest, and James decided to try them for libel. On June xo 
a son was liorn to James by his second wife, Mary of Modena, 
People had so far been content to await the advent of a new 
reign, in the hope that James’s Protestant daughter Mary and 
her husband William of Orange, the ruler of Holland and 
a strong Protestant, would succeed. But now James had a 
successor who would be educated as a Roman Catholic. More- 
over, it was widely believed that the child was not really the 
child of James and his wife, but had been brought into the 
palace in a warming-pan. On June 30 the Seven Bishops 
were acquitted, and on that night there was a scene of inde- 
scribable enthusiasm and rejoicing in London. On the same 
evening seven men of importance, representing different shades 
of opinion, met and drew up a letter inviting William to bring 
an army over to England and to restore to its people their 
libertiesA 

At this moment Louis XIV offered James his assistance. 

conveyed by Admiral Herbert (afterwards 
A (»0!it|tMaou sailor, managed to reach the Butch coast in safety. 
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James, not appreciating his danger, refused it. Fortunately 
The Revolution William, Louis then moved his troops from 

of 1688. Netherlands frontier to wage a campaign 

ill (Germany. With Holland no longer threatened by a l’'rrn<:li 
army, William felt himself justified in coming to iCnglaiKi, 
especially as he had received assurances of lielp from It-aders 
of the English army and navy. He landed at d'orhay on 
November 1688^ and received support at once. hr was 

joined by John Churchill (afterwards the famous Dukr of Marl 
borough), the chief man in the army, whilst an insurreedion, 
supported by Anne, James’s second daughter, took place in 
Yorkshire. James tried conciliation, but it was already too 
late. He then tried flight, and was ignominiously brought back 
to London- Finally, William, having arrived in London, sent 
James to Rochester. There only lax guard was kepi ovi>r him, 
and James again escaped — to William’s great satisfaction -and 
at 3 a.m. on Christmas Day, 1688, landed in France, Jamch’s 
reign was over,^ and so at last was the long struggle of King 
and Parliament. The Revolution of 1688 was, as we shall see, 
to produce wide-reaching and permanent changes in our systtmi 
of government 


2. Scotland under the Commonwealth and 
later Stuarts, 1651—88 


W^ must now say a few words about the fiistory of Scotland 
since Commonwealth times. At the Battle of Worcester, 1651, 

Scotland under Scottish army was destroyed as a fighting 

the commoE^ force, and Scotland was occupied by an English 
weat , 51 0. subjugated. Till the Restoration in 

1660 she was governed by George Monck and English Commis- 
sioners. On the whole, their rule was very successful Taxation, 
no doubt, was heavy, but still justice was done in civil and 
criminal cases far more effectively and speedily than ever before. 
The tyranny of the Presbyterian Church was broken, and sow 


1 Ouring his first flight, on December James had thwjwa tk* 
jrhames at Vauxhall, the seal being the symbol of antbority without whioh( of 

Govtyumeia wte valid. This date was subsequeitUy as 
*■* abdiottapn 
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tiUbrls in the direction of toleration were made. The Highlands 
wetRi pacified and good order maintained throughout Scotland^ 
Above all, Scotland secured Tree Trade with England, and her 
prosperity was, us a conseciuence, greatly developed. 

'Vhan came the Restoration. One result of it was that Scot- 
land lost her Ih’cc. Trade with England, though she recovered her 
independem-e. Another was that the supreme Scotland and 
authority of the king was restored. And along Restoration, 
with the king’s su[)reinacy in political affairs, the supremacy of 
tiie bishops was re established in religious matters. From 
1638-51 the dresbyterians had been the peisecuting body; now 
it was their turn tf) sufftjr. I'he Marquis of Argyll/^ the leader 
of tlie drcsbyi(‘rians, whose loyalty to the Stuarts had been 
somewhat doubtful, and who had made terms with CromvvelPs 
(lovernment, was behead(id, as were three others. All existing 
holders of livings had to be re-instituted by bishops; but 
nearly one«liurd of the ministers refused to recognize the 
bishops and w«a”e “outed’^ from their benefices. By a Law, 
known fKipularly as the “Bishop's Drag-net", those persons 
wlio refusetl ti.) go to church were fined; and laws which in- 
creased in aavmiy as time went on were passed against persons 
attending conventi(''.les, i.e. religious meetings outside church. 
I'hese laws resulted in a good deal of persecution,'* especially 
in the south-west, which was full of Covenanters. 

It is true that Lauderdale, who governed Scotland for many 
years,'* did, at times, attempt reconciliation. But the Covenanters 
in the south-west were irreconcilable. They be- The covenanters; 
lieved in the Divine origin of Presbyterianism BotwifBrlg, 
and would never recognize the rule of bishops. *^ 9 - 
Finally, an army was sent in 1676 into the south-west to suppress 
the conventicles and to disarm the country, and committed 
various atrocities. In 1679 Archbishop Sharp, who had been, a 
Covenanter and then deserted to the Episcopalians, was murdered 

* mw may rid© over all Scotland”, said a contemporary, “with a switch in his hand 
Aitd « liundwid poundiitt hi® pocket, which he cowld. not have done these five hnndred years.” 
t He was known In the Lowlands^ in consequence of a slight squint, as “the gleyd-eyed 

BfUil •"'tho Boot’* was UMdi for the ojctraction of evidence against Covenanters, **the 
Vm** d f|piW« liftto which wedges were driven to crush the leg. 
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in the East, and then the Western Whigs rose and rouU;d the 
king's forces at JDrumcIog. The Duke of Monmouth was sent to 
deal with them, and at Brig the l.-ovenanU;rs werci 

overcome. Fresh persecution followed, and the extreme Cove- 
nanters were very harshly treated^ 

Of the rest of Scottish history till the Revolution we liavt^ 
little space to say anything. James II — or Jamt.'s \’II of Scot- 
^ ^ land — ascended the throne in 1685, He liiul been, lor 

Scotland . , . . 

under a short period in Charles’s reign, High CommissioiUT 

James n. Scotland and was not unpopular with tlu; leading 

men in that country The Earl of Argyll,^ it is tuie, did attempt 

a rebellion on behalf of Monmouth, but it came to nothing and 

Argyll was beheaded, James II, however, quit'kly alienated all 

classes by his policy, for a Roman Catholic seiviec was ttstablished 

in Holyrood and Roman Catholics put into vaiious offjces, 

Scotland was consequently full of discontent wlien, in i()88, the 

Revolution came in England. 


XXXII. Ireland under Tudors and 
Stuarts, 1485—1688 

I. Ireland under the Tudors 

We turn from Scotland to survey the history of Ireland under 

the Tudors and Stuarts. When Henry VII ascended the I<higlis!i 

Condition 1485, Ireland w^as in a deplorably backward 

of Ireland, condition. The Renaissance and all the movements 
1485 • 

connected with it had left Ireland completely 
touched. Learning had perished. Religion had no real hold 
upon the people. The country was covered with forests and 
bogs which made communication difficult, and roads were almost 
non-existent; and it is reckoned that of the three-quarters of a 

John Graham of Claverhouse, Viscount Dundfe, in particular showed considerable 
energy in his suppression of the advaticed Presbyterians. 

® James, amongst other* things, prov^ed an excellent golfer. 

® The son of the Marquis who was executed on Charles IPs accession. 
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million people inhabiting the land, at least Iwo-thirds led a wild 
and uncivilized existence. The Pale ’’ — the district where Eng- 

lish jurisdiction was actually established — had been gradually 
reduced till it only included a stretch of country, some thirty 
miles wide, from Dundalk to Dublin; outside this area Irish 
customs and the Irish language prevailed, and each Irish chief- 
tain was supreme in his own district. The descendants of the 
Anglo-Normans who had conquered the country in Henry II’s 
day had become Hidernis i^sis Idiberniores — more Irish than the 
Irish themselves. Of these the chief families were the 
under the Earl of Ormonde in the south-east, and the Fits- 
Gera/ds or Geraldines^ under the headship of the Earl of 
Desmond in Munster, and under that of the Earl of Kildare in 
Leinster. Of the old Irish families perhaps the most important 
were the O'Neills and the O'Donnells in Ulster. 

From the accession of Henry VII till the year 1534 there 
is little to record in Irish history. An Irish bishop, so runs the 
story, once told Henry VII that all Ireland could not The rule of 
rule the liiarl of Kildare. ‘‘ Then said the king, he of*kndare, 
must be the man to rule all Ireland.” At all events, 1485-1534* 
whether the story is true or false, Ireland was governed for the 
greater part of this period by two successive earls of Kildare^ 
though their rule was tempered by occasional intervals of im- 
prisonment in the Tower of London.^ It was during one of 
these periods when the Earl of Kildare was under suspicion 
of treason that Sir Mdward Foynmgs was sent out to Ireland as 
** Lord Deputy Poynings managed to get two laws passed in 
the Irish Parliament which made that Parliament completely de- 
pendent upon England; for no Parliament was in future to be 
summoned without the consent of the king and his Privy Council 
— the King in Council, as it was called — nor could it discuss any 
bills without the consent of the same authority (1494). 

With the year 1534, Henry VIII began to take a more 
active part in the affairs of Ireland. The Earl of Kildare, of 
whose government complaints had been made, was summoned 

1 The first of these two earls, called ** the Great Earl’*, ruled the country for nearly thirty 
years before his death in *5*3* **■ person of remarkable gifts j moreover, he collected 

an excellent library of Latin, English, French, and Irish books, and his praises were sung by 
the #eat Italian poet of the day, Ariosto. 

( 0 271 ) 
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to England, and, his answers not being considered salishictory, 
he was put, not for the first time, into the Tower. His son, 
called ‘‘Silken Thomas” from the silken fringe on his helmet, 
who had heard that his father had been executed and that his 
family were to be exterminated, rose in rebellion. But the great 
stronghold of the Geraldines in Leinster, the Castle of 
was taken by the new English lord deputy, and the aimy which 
Silken Thomas — now Earl of Kildare, as his fatlier had tlied in 
the Tower — was bringing to its relief “melted away likti a snow- 
drift” on the news of its capture. Finally I'honias surrendered 
himself to the king’s mercy and was sent to England, and, some 
months later, he and his five uncles, three of whom had i.)een 
treacherously seized at a dinner party to which they had been 
invited, suffered the penalties of treason at Tyburn. So fell 
the great house of Kildare.^ 

The remainder of Flenry VIII’s reign saw a stea<ly de- 
velopment of the king’s power; and for the future, English 
lord deputies were appointed. The Irish Parliament 

Chang^esf * irj. ^ 

in Ireland, recognized Henry as King of Ireland. Religious 
1535 47- changes similar to those in England were made: tins 
Papacy was repudiated and Flenry declared “ Plead of the Irish 
Church”; the monasteries were dissolved and some of the images 
in the churches destroyed. Towards the Irish chieftains Henry 
pursued a policy of “sober ways, politic shifts, and amiable 
persuasions lest by extreme demands they should revolt to their 
former beastliness He made arrangements with many of them 
by which, in return for acknowledging his sovereignly in Church 
and State, and surrendeiing the land of the tribes to him, they 
received English titles and the gift of some monastic lands, 
besides the re-grant to themselves and their heirs of the lands 
of their tribe. Henry’s policy was successful during his lifetime, 
and it was said, just before his death, “that there lives not any 
in Ireland, even were he of the age of Nestor, who ever saw 
his country in a more peaceable state”. 

Moreover, in the reigns of Henry’s successors there was little 

1 Of the wale branch of the family only one child— the brother of ** Silken Thomas *V«nr- 
vivod; but he was taken by his aunt to a place of safety in the wildi of Ireland, and eventually 
escaped to France^ After fighting on behalf of the Knight® of Rhodes against the Moors, he 
returned to Ireland, and was given back the Kildare lands in Mary'® reign. 
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trouble. The advisers of Edward VI met with little opposition 
in making further changes in a Protestant direction, whilst the 
lord deputy had no difficulty in persuading the Irish Parliament 
to restore the authority of the Pope in Mary’s reign and to 
repudiate it again on the accession of Elizabeth. 

I’he reign of Phizabclh, however, was one long catalogue of 
rebellions. In the early years of her reign occurred the rising 
of S/ui?/e Neill. He claimed the headship of shane o’NeiU’s 
the O’Neill tribe and the earldom of Tyrone, Rebellion, 
bestowed on Shane’s father by Henry VIII. There was a rival 
claimant whom the British Government at first supported, but 
eventually, after many changes, Elizabeth recognized Shane’s 
rights.^ But Shane had large ambitions. Pie wished to become 
supreme in Ulster; he had a large ‘army at his disposal; and he 
intrigued with Mary, Queen of Scots, and with Charles IX, the 
King of France. P'inally, the English Government proclaimed 
him a traitor, Shane was defeated and then killed, and his 
head, ** pickled in a pipkin ”, was sent to the English lord 
deputy (1567)- 

But meanwhile came a great religious revival in Ireland. 
Outside ‘Hhe Pale” little or no attempt had been made to 
enforce Protestantism. It is true in the course of Revival of 
Elizabeth’s reign a law was passed forbidding the Catholicism, 
exercise of any religious worship except the Anglican, but it was 
impossible to enforce such an act against a whole nation, and 
the Irish Roman Catholics practically possessed liberty of worship. 
The reign of Elizabeth was contemporaneous with the gi*eat 
movement known as the Counter-Reformation, when the Roman 
Catholics recovered much ground that they had previously lost. 
Nowhere did the movement meet with more striking success than 
in Ireland. Soon after the accession of Elizabeth, Jesuit priests 
came over and obtained enormous influence, and on Elizabeth’s 
excommunication in 1570 the Pope was regarded as the temporal 
ruler of Ireland.^ Moreover, there were expectations of assistance 
from Philip II of Spain. 


ISlianc canie over himself to England to EUz.abeth's Court attended by bareheaded fol- 
lowers in saffron-coloured shirts and rough friezes, who made an immense sensation in London. 
® It will be remerobe»ed that it was the Pope who gave Ireland to Henry II. 
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Hence, as a consequence, there were two rebellions headed 
by that branch of the FitzGeralds who lived in Munster. The 
The Desmond unimportant, but the second, which broke 

RebeUion* out in 1579, led to a great and general rising under 
the JSarl of Desmond, The rebels met with some 
success, and a Spanish and Italian force landed and occupied 
SmerwicL'^ But the foreigners very quickly surrendered and 
were all — to the number of six hundred — put to the sword as 
pirates because they could produce no mandate from Philip IL 
Finally, after a campaign of four years, Munster was quelled. 
The war had been one of the most appalling ferocity; no Irish 
soldier was promised quarter, it was said, unless he brought tlie 
head of another Irishman with him; Munster had been con- 
verted into a desert, and in the last six months of the war it 
was calculated that no less than thirty thousand people had 
died of starvation. 2 It was then determined to plant Munster 
with English colonists. Such an idea was not new — in Mary’s 
reign arrangements had been made to “plant’’ part of the 
counties now known as “ King’s County” and “Queen’s ('ounty ”, 
arrangements carried out on Elizabeth’s accession. But now it 
was to be done on a gigantic scale; nearly half a million acres 
were distributed to “undertakers” who undertook to introduce 
English settlers — an agreement which in many cases, however, 
was not carried out.® 

The last and most formidable rebellion of all had its centre 
in the north of Ireland. Its leaders were Eari 

Tyrone’s ^ Tyrone^ and Hugh Eoe, the head of ihe 0*Domie//s, 
RebcUion, Tyrone won a victory at the “Yellow Ford” on the 
Blackwater in 1 598. Had he shown more enterprise he 

1 A nuncio from the Pope, Dr. Nicholas Sandars, also arrived with them, and showed great 
activity in directing the rebellion. He baHied all attempts at capture, but finally died of ex- 
posure and cold, his body being found m a wood **with his Breviary and his Bible under hi® 
arm 

® The poet Spenser’s description of the condition of the people after the rebellion is well 
known: ‘*Out of every corner of woods and glens they came creeping forth, far their leg* 
would not bear them; they looked like anatomies of death, they spake like ghost* crying out 
of their graves, and a most populous and plentiful country was suddenly left void of man and 
beast." 

• Amongst the * ’undertakers” were Sir Walter Ralegh and the poet Spenser. It was in 
Ireland that Spenser wrote a great part of the Qtmm* When Ralegh was his guest, 

Spenser showed him the first three books. Ralegh was delighted with them, and they came 
over to Ixmdon together in 1589 to see about their publication* 
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might have succeeded in taking Dublin. As it was, his victory 
led to a fresh rising in Munster. Moreover, the Spaniards made 
an alliance with him and sent him arms and money; and the 
Pope presented him with a ‘‘peacoclds feather’^ and promised 
indulgence to all who would rise in defence of the Church. The 
situation looked serious — never before had there been a rebellion 
which had united so many tribes in Ireland, or which partook 
more of a national rising, lEssex^ Elizabeth’s favourite, was sent 
over in 1599, but he made a truce with Tyrone instead of fighting 
him, and then returned home. Plis successor, Lord Moimfjoy^ 
found, on his arrival in 1600, the rebels in control of all Ireland 
up to the walls of Dublin. But he was a man of great capacity. 
Fie compelled a Spanish force which had landed at Kinsale to 
surrender. Then, turning against Tyrone, he carried on a war 
rather, it has been said, “with the spade than the sword He 
built forts at all the chief passes to stop communications, and 
by systematically ravaging each district starved it out. His 
methods were successful; and in 1603, just before the news of 
Elizabeth’s death reached Ireland, Tyrone submitted on promise 
that his title and his lands should be restored to him. 

At Elizabeth’s death the conquest of Ireland w^as for the 
first lime complete. Yet it had been carried out with excessive 
brutality, and Elizabeth w'as told, at the end of Horrors of 
her life, that she reigned but over “ashes and dead Irish warfare, 
carcases”. We read of an English deputy attempting to send 
to Shane O’Neill a present of poisoned wine; of children in 
Desmond’s rebellion being hoisted by the English soldiers on 
the point of their spears and whirled about in their agony; of 
Irish women so reduced by starvation during Mountjoy’s cam- 
paign that they lit fires to attract children, whom they then 
seized and devoured. No doubt the brutalities were by no 
means confined to the English side. Moreover, the Irish were 
regarded, in Spenser’s words, as “a savage nation”, and they 
were in league with the two mortal foes of the English — the 
Pope and the King of Spain; and their chiefs were often very 
unreliable and treacherous in their dealings with the English 
lord deputy. Yet, making allowance for all these facts, it is 
difficult to excuse much that was done, and the Irish Protes- 
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tants were to pay dearly in 1641 for the evil deeds perpetrated 
during the reign of the great queen. 


2. Ireland under the Stuarts 

Soon after James I came to the throne, an opportunity arose 
of developing the S3^stem of ‘'plantation’’ begun in the reign 
The Plantation Elizabeth, In 1607 the Earls of Tyrone and 
of Ulster, 1607. Tyrconnel^ the heads of the two great Irish tubes 
in Ulster^ fearing that they were about to be attainted for treason, 
fled from the country. The Government then proceeded to con- 
fiscate the lands of these two clans. It held that the lands be- 
longed to the two earls, the heads of the tribes; but, by Irish 
theory and custom, these lands belonged to the tribe, and it is 
difficult to justify the course pursued by the English Government. 
Some of the lands — the worst part of them — were restored to the 
Irish ; but over half a million acres were given to settlers from 
England and Scotland and to the City of London and its twelve 
City Companies, Nor was Ulster the only province affecaed. 
Adventurers flocked over to Ireland, inquired into the titles of 
land in various districts, and, where they were non-existent or 
defective, obtained the grant of them from the Government. 

The next important stage in the history of Trclan<l is marked 
by the rtde of Strafford {16JJ-40). In many wa}'s his government 
Strafford admirable. He made the officials attend to their 

in Ireland* busliiess, and endeavoured, with some siu^cess, to put 
1633-40, ^ jobbery. He found an army half-clothed 

and half-armed, undrilled and unpaid; he transformed it into an 
efficient fighting force well disciplined, well officered, and well 
paid. The Irish Sea, before his rule, was full of pirates; but 
under Strafford piracy was sternly and successfully repressed^ 
To his initiative was due the creation of the flax industry in 
Ireland, an industry started with money which he himself sub- 
scribed. He improved the Protestant Church; restored order 
to the Services; and encouraged clergymen of ability in England 

1 Strafford himself experienced the inconveniences of piracy, for a pirate Aip, the, AV^- 
of Dover, captured linen belonging to him worth 
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to come over and lake benefices in Ireland.^ Finally he sum- 
moned the Irish Parliament, and made it pass some excellent 
laws. 

Strafford's rule was then, for many things, worthy of great 



commendation. But his conduct was, in other ways, of an 
exceedingly arbitrary character, and his treatment of individuals 

* 'rfie condition of the Protestant Church in Ireland had been deplorable. A few ^'ears 
before Strafford came to Ireland the Archbishop of Cashel had held, besides his archbishopric, 
three bishoprics and seventy-seven livings. Strafford found on his arrival that the Earl of 
Cork had appropriated the revenues of a bishopric worth ;<S'rooo a year for a rent of ZVo. The 
earl, however, did not keep them for long when Strafford heard of it, and had to disgorge. 
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was often very high-handed. It is, however, in his proceedi^igs 
with regard to Co^maiight that he showed himself at his wo^srst. 
He wished to “ plant that province, as Ulster had be-‘en 
“planted’’ a few years earlier. With this object he caused an 
inquiry to be made into the titles of the landholders, a nd 
intimidated and browbeat the juries into giving verdicts which 
would justify him in confiscating the lands. Before, howeveV, 
he could bring over settlers the condition of affairs in Englanjd 
led him, as we have seen, in 1640 to leave Ireland. 

Few will deny that Strafford’s masterful energy had been rtf 
great service to the country; but his lack of sympathy with 
Irish hopes, his contempt and disregard for Irish customs and 
Irish sentiments, caused his rule to be regarded with a hatred 
which was almost universal. In Strafford’s view the peo[>Ie 
ought not “to feed themselves with the vain flatteries of imagi- 
nary liberty”; their duty was merely “to attend upon the king’s 
will with assurance in his parental affections”. But in Ireland, 
as well as in England, the time for such sentiments was past. 
People no longer wished to be governed for their own gotKl-*— 
they preferred to run the risk of misgoverning themselves. 

Five months after Strafford’s execution the Irish Rebeilion 
broke out {October ^ 1641). That the Irish should have risen is 
The Irish Surprising. They had the memory of past injustice 

Rebellion, to Stimulate them. The suppression of the Irish race 
in Elizabeth’s reign had been carried out, it has been 
said, with a ferocity that was hardly exceeded by any page in the 
bloodstained annals of the Turks; whilst the confiscations of 
their land in Ulster during James I’s reign, and the threatened 
confiscations in Connaught under Strafford, had appeared to the 
Irish to be monstrously unjust But besides the memory of the 
past they had the fear of the future. The Scottish Covenanters 
and the Puritan majority in the Long Parliament now threatened 
to be supreme; and it was believed, not altogether without ground, 
that they ^rould root out the Roman Catholic religion from Ire- 
land.^ 

1 It was reported in Ireland that a member of the Long; Parliament had said that the 
conversion of the Irish Papists could only be eifected with the Bible in one hand and the 
sword in the other, whilst Pym had prophesied that Parliament would not leave one priest in 
Ireland. 
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The rebellion broke out on the night of October 22, 1641, 
and for ten and a half years Ireland was to suffer from almost 
incessant warfare. The centre of the rebellion was at first Ulster, 
where the English and Scots were driven from their homes and 
endured the most fearful hardships, and from Ulster it spread to 
Wicklow. In a rebellion at such a period some massacres were 
perhaps ineviLable; and modern historians estimate that about 
four thousand Trotestants were killed and that double this 
number died of famine or exposure. These figures are hor- 
rible enough, but to the Puritan imagination in England the 
number of victims was far greater, and by some people was put 
at one hundred thousand, and by others even as high as three 
hundred tliousandd It was natural, therefore, that the Long Par- 
liament should pass, in angry vengeance, two laws against the 
Irish Catholics, the one declaring that no toleration should be 
granted to the Catholic religion in Ireland, and the other con- 
fiscating two and a half million acres of land in that country for 
the benefit of those who subscribed towards the suppression of 
the rebellion. I'he chief result of such laws, again, was to em- 
bitter feeding in Ireland, and led to many Catholic gentlemen 
joining in the rising. 

In 1642 the situation was complicated by the outbreak of 
the Civil War in England, and affairs in Ireland became so 
entangled, owing to the variety of parties, that a affairs, 

brief summary is hardly possible. It is sufficient to 
say that (>harles, in the course of the Civil War, made attempts 
to secure aid from the Irish, and that a few did come over; but 
Otherwise nothing definite was done. Then, in 1649, when Charles 
was executed, all parties in Ireland combined, for a brief period, 
in order to secure the recognition of his son as king, as the pros- 
pect of rule by the ‘‘Rump'’ Parliament was detested by all 
alike. 

Consequently Cromwell was sent over to subdue Ireland 
But before he arrived a Colonel Jones had defeated the com- 
bined army at and the Irish, till they could 

gather fresh forces, had to rely on their ability to hold 
out in their fortresses. Cromwell, however, quickly 

i Xhi# number k a tbird more than the total estimated Protestant population in Ireland. 
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stormed Drogheda and W^exford^ and before he left Ireland had 
obtained possession of the whole coast except VVaieiiord. d'he 
conquest which Cromwell had begun his son-in-law, helon, (Xim- 
pleted, and by April, 1652, the whole of Ireland was siihduc‘(L 

The condition of Ireland at the end of this long period of 
warfare was pitiable. Over one-tlnrd of tlie population, it is 
estimated, died during these ten years of bloodshed anil misery. 
Much of the land was out of cultivation, and a great tleal of 
country depopulated- The inhabitants weic further reduced, as 
thousands of Irishmen went to serve in foreign armies, and some 
hundreds of boys and girls were shipped to liarhados and sold 
to the planters. 

The war was followed by fresh plantations. Enormous ciuan- 
tides of land were distributed to Clruinweirs soldieis and 

. ^ Protestant settler.s, whilst some the pi ev ions land- 

Common- holdcrs were given compensation m (a>niuuight. At 

wealth. . ® r - . - 

the same time the exercise of the (uitholic r<‘hgion was 
rigidly suppressed. But, in Ireland as in Scotland, (Jromwell’s 
rule had merits. Good justice was administered, mid on the 
whole fair order was maintained.- Above all, Ireland enjoyed 
the benefits of free trade with PIngland. 

The Restoration in 1660 brought to Ireland tlu; same 
difficulty over the land question as had occurred in England — 
Ireland under what was to happen to the Cromwellian .settlers? 
Charles II. Eventually it was settled in this way: those land- 
holders who could prove that they had no share in the relicllion 
of 1641 recovered their lands, whilst the Cromwellian hoklers 


1 Cromwell put the whole garrison to death at i>ro.gheda, “ I do not think thirty of the 
whole number escaped with their lives," he wrote. By the rules of w.'u* lU tliat time* th<* >i;aiTi- 
son of a place which had I'efiihed to suircndcx and was then .stfunuid was lialih; n* this fate. 
Cromwell, however, defended his conduct on the fjtonud that tlic garrison had heea ron< erned 
in the massacre.s of 1641 and that seventy ou this ncc.asioii would lead other fiarrih(,niis to 
sunender at once. It may be doubted whether this scv<*rity had this result, .and, as ;i matter 
of fact, no member of the garriKon had been concerned in the previour. uiahs.icrtts. Both at 
Drogheda and Wexford Cromwell put to death all the priests he could find, by knticking them 
on the head, as he himself put it. 

2 Measure.*-; had to be iindejrtaken for the externiiuution of two pests- wiilves and Tories. 
I’he former had increased enormously during the war, and one man w.ts allowed to lease an 
estate, only 9 miles from Duhliu, at a very cheap rate, on Cfimlitioa that hr kept a pack of 
wolfhounds and “ a knowing huntsman 'Pories were discontented Irish soldiers who had, in 
the Cromwellian settlement, lost their hohlings, and murdered the new colonist« and stole 
their cattle. B'lve pounds was offered for the head of a wolf, and as much m twenty pmnuls 
for the head of a really bad Tor3^ 



Summary of History by Reigns (1689—1760) 

In Ihc' ol William III (i 6 l't 9 -i 707 ) came the “War of the 

Kmglibh Successioa Lotus XIV {1689-97), the of fhe 

seven wats iu which Cereal Biitain was between 1689 and 

sSif^; iheicf was fiylitiuji in Scotland, Ireland, in the Netherlands, 
a.nd’ at sea,. The rlosinj*' years of WilHaiu’s lei^n saw the a£teinpt_!o 
settle the Spanish Sncressioii piobleui duojigl’ii the J-^arlition Treaties 
wdih Fiance; hut the death of the King of Spain and tite ambi- 
tions oi Louis XIV led to war in 1702, just before WilliaiiVs deatli 
((ih. XXXI 11 ). CVmstitmionally, the reign of VViiliaiii IH was of con- 
sideraliiie iniporUince ; Ihc Declaration or Bill of Rights (1689) and 
the Art of Settlement (r/oi) limited the powers of the Crown, and, 
owing to the financial needs of the kingdom, Parliament had to meet 
every year. Wiilianfs reign also witnessed the beginnings of some 
measure of toleiaiion in leligion and of liberty with regard to the 
Press; and the coinage was reformed (Ch. XXXIV). In Scotland 
the rcigm wlieii lighting was over, was one of advance ; Presbyterian- 
ism was made the established religion, and schools were started in 
every parish (pp. 457*“8). I n 1 reland, after the conquest by William ill, 
came the severe Penal Laws against the Roman Catholics (p. 575 )* 

'fhe reign of Awte (1702-14) saw the second of the great wars 
against Louis XIV, the war of the Spanish Succession (1702-13), 
which was famous for Marlborougb^’s great victories; by the lYcaty of 
Utrecht, which ended it, Great Britain not only gained the objects h>r 
which she went to war, but kept Gibraltar and Minorca, which she 
won dtiring tlui war, and acc|uired Nova Scotia and Newfoundland 
(pp. 43H-45). In Domestic policy party spirit ran very high between 
the Whigs and Tories, and the connection between literature and 
politics was very close. Swift being the chief lory and Adchson the 
chief Whig writer. Anne’s first minister, (^odolphin, a Wing, was 
replaced in 1710 by two Tories, Harley (Earl of Oxford) and St. John 
(Lord BolitiKbroke), wlio persecuted the Dissenters and made the 
Treaty of Utrecht ; and BolinKbiofee) ‘^e close of Anne s rciaTi, was 
probably scheming for the succession of the Old Pretender (pp. 451-0). 
But perhaps the most important event of the reign was the 
between England and Scotland in i7?7, a Union not “’’twined 
great difficulty, but which proved of mesninable value both to the t«o 
countries concerned and to the British Kinpire (p. 45 °)- ,,,i,;h-. 

The reign of / (1714-27) began a period of 'Uyeh 

lasted till 1739, a peace only broken by Mar’s rebellion of 1715 

4300 
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Scotland (p. 483) and a sea fight with the Spanish iket in 1720 fp, 46o)» 
Constitutionally, the reign was of importance because the; king ce;u.ed 
to attend the meetings of his ministers, owing la the faci that he cojikl 
speak no English; at first there was no chief niinisler, but \viK!ii 
Walpole was called to office in 1721 he quickly made his supremacy 
felt in the Cabinet of Ministers, and he is known in history as our 
first Prime Minister. Throughout this and the following reign I he 
Wiiigs, whose leaders were the big landowneis, \vere in office partly 
owing to their support of the Hanoverian dynasty and partly owing, 
to their supremacy in both Houses of Parliament (Cih. XXX VI). ^The 
other chief matters of interest were the Septennial Act and the Soiiih 
Sea Bubble (p. 48$); whilst in tliis arul the following reign cniiie some 
of the best-known writings of Swift and Pope. 

The reign of II (1727-60) saw the continuaiK'e of peace till 

1739 and of Walpole’s ministry till 1742 (pp. 49<>-3)» With tlie closing 
years of Walpole’s ministry, however, a new period of warfare opciuHl 
I'here was a ’war with Spain in 1739 over trading rights in S|.>anihl,i 
America (p. 461). This was followed by the war of thc‘ Austrian Suc- 
cession (i740-<S), in which Great Britain upheld tiic rights of Maria 
'rheresa, whilst Prussia, under Frederick the Great (who reigned from 
1740-86) and France opposed them (pp. 461-3); during this war 
occurred the rising of the “Young Pretender” in Scotland in 1745 
(p. 484). Eight years after peace had been made (*aine the great 
Seven Years War (1756-63), due partly to the rivalry of Piussia and 
Austria in Germany and partly to the conflicting ambitions of Great 
Britain and France in India, where Clive by his defence of Arcot in 
3751 spoilt the completion of Dupleix’s schemes, and in North Amcrii a, 
where the French hoped to join their territory in Canada and Louisiana. 
The war was famous in Europe for the campaigns of Frederick the 
Great, often against superior forces. So far as Great Britain was 
concerned, the war began unsuccessfully under the Duke of N<‘w- 
castle, but it was continued brilliantly under the guidance of WiHiam 
Pitt (later Earl of Chatham), and in 1759 came the great year of 
victories (pp. 463-77)* Apart from the wars, the most important 
feature perhaps of the reign was the great movement connected witli 
the name of Wesley, whose influence in the religious life of the nation 
was equal to that exercised in political life by VVilliam Pitt(|>p. 495*"8). 
The other chief points of interest were the beginning of the invent iotis 
and new methods of the “ Industrial Revolution” (pp. 584-6), and the 
alteration in 1751 of the Calendar (p. 494). 

In the arrangement of the subjects in the period 1689 to 1760, 
Ch. XXXIII deals with Foreign policy, and CI1, XXXIV with 
Domestic affairs (including Scotland) during the reigns of William III 
and Anne (*689-1714). Ch. XXXV is concerned with Foreign and 
Imperial affairs, and Ch. XXXVI with Domestic affairs (including 
a survey of the Constitution, 1714-1832), during the reigns of George 1 
and George I! (1714-60), Irish' a flfairs during the period are dealt 
with in the earlier part of Ch. XLII, and the beginnings of the 
“ Industrial Revolution” in Cb, XLIH, Sec. i. 

For list of chief dates of period see end of 'volume* 
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of them received compensation elsewhere. The general result 
was this, that, whereas in 1640 two-thirds of the landholders had 
been Roman Catholic, two-thirds of the land was now in Pro- 
testant hnndsd 

dine reign of Chailes fl was a period of peace for Ireland. 
Jd}r a great part of the time Ormonde was the ruler, and under 
him a discreet toleration was exercised, and the country enjoyed 
repose. In the leign of Charles 11 , however, Ireland not only 
lost her free trade with England, but began to suffer from the 
laws whicli the inOuence of jealous English merchants and 
farmei's secured in the Ihiglish l^arliament. But of that we shall 
iiave something to say later on. 


XXXIII. A Period of Foreign Wars, 

1689—1714 

The Revolution of i68<S usliered in a period of prolonged 
conllict for Great Britain. Between i6S8 and 1S15 she was 
engaged in a series of seven great wars, which conflict 

occupied no less than fifty-si.\ years. Of these 
wars five begin and the other two end as wars 
in which Great Britain’s chief opponent is France, and we must 
try to understand the general causes of the hostility between 
thtisc two countries before examining the particular causes of 
each war. 

First of all, there were the ambitions of France in Europe. 
l'’rance wanted to extend and to .strengthen her eastern frontier 
with the ultimate object of making the River Rhine The Barrier 
her boundary.^ 'Bhls could only be accomplished at Fortresses, 
the expen.se, in the south-east, of the German States and, in the 

1 1'hc settlers of Eli;^abeUi’K mul James Vs day or their descendants held about one-third, 
and th<* Croniwelhan settlers the other third. 

a 1'lie Rhine, the frontier of old Ganl, was the great object of French ambition. An old 
proverb ran — 

Quand Paris boira le Rhin 
Toute la Gaule aura sa fitt. 
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north-east, of the Netherlands, The Netherlands were divided. 
Part of them, called Holland or the United Provinces, was 
independent : part of them, corresponding to the modern country 
of Belgium, belonged to the King of Spain up till 17^3* when 
it came under the rule of Austria. The frontier between 
France and what is now Belgium was no natural boundary, such 
as a river or a range of mountains, but on each side of it had 
been built a great chain of forts known as the “ Barrier Fortresses’’. 
Those on the Belgian side were slowly and steadily t)assing into 
the hands of France as she pushed her frontier forward. Once 
they were all, or nearly all, in her hands, France might be able 
to seize not only Belgium, but Holland as well. But with the 
independence of Holland, England’s own fortunes werti linked. 
The French, if they obtained outlets in the North Sea, would 
threaten our maritime position and consequently our national 
security. For that reason England insisted that the Barrier 
Fortresses” should be fortified wholly or in i)art by soldiers 
from Holland, ‘‘No Holland, no Great Britain,” might have 
been the motto of English statesmen. 

The ambitions of France were not only concerned with the 
acquisition of the Rhine frontier. At various times between 
France and 1689 and 1815 her rulcrs attempted, if not to annex 
Spain. country, at all events to control the policy of 

Spain by means of a close family alliance or a treaty. Moreover, 
Louis XIV (1643-1715) at the beginning, and the French re- 
volutionaries and Napoleon (1793-1815) at the end, of the period 
had achieved a position in Europe which threatened the inde- 
pendence of all other States. 

The causes of this constant warfare between England and 
France were not, however, solely European. The ambitions of 
World France and of England clashed, as will be shown later, 

ambitions. throughout the world. In India and in the West 
Indies, in North America and in North Africa, a great struggle 
had to be contested to decide between their competing ideals 
of expansion. And if contemporary statesmen, with rare excep- 
tions, attached more importance to the European than to the 
Imperial aspect of the struggle, to us to-day it is the struggle for 
Empire that must always possess the greater interest. 
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We must now deal with the wars in detail. And first we will 
take the two wars that were fought between i6SS and 1713. The 
position of Louis XIV in 1688 was unique. His The position of 
army, although it had been engaged in continual i^omsxiv. 
wars, had suffered no serious reverse in battle for over forty 
years, and his navy was equal to those of Holland and England 
combined. In Loiivois the king possessed the best war minister, 
in Vanban the best engineer, and in Tourville the best admiral of 
tile age; and though Conde and Turenne, his greatest generals, 
were dead by 1689, he still had Luxembourg and Villars. 
With such resources at his command, Louis, during his reign, 
had added to his dominions many of the frontier fortresses in 
the Netherlands already referred to, and, farther south, Alsace, 
Tranche Comte, and the great fortress of Strasbourg. He was 
threatening further annexations at the exjjense of the Netherlands 
and of Cermany. llie English kings, Charles II and James II, 
had been his pensioners, and he had hopes of securing for his 
family the succession to the throne of Spain. The Revolution 
in England, however, ruined the plans of Louis XIV. To a king 
of England who was dependent upon Louis for money and upon 
his ambassador for advice succeeded William III, the ruler of 
Holland, one Avhose whole life had been devoted to resisting 
J^Yance. William had already in 1688 formed a League against 
France, and the support of England in 1689 was the coping stone 
to that alliance, “Without the concurrence of the realm and 
power of England”, said William later, “it was impossible to put 
a stop to the ambitions and greatness of France.” 

Hie war which followed is known in Continental history as 
the War of the League of Augsbiag {i6Sg-py), To us it is better 
known as the War of the E7iglish Succession^ for The War of 
Louis XIV was supporting James II, and therefore the English 
its issue decided whether William or James was to 
be king of England. For the first two years of the war {i68g-go) 
English military operations were confined mainly The war from 
to the British Isles and to the sea. In Scotland, ^689-90- 
John Graham of Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee, raised the High- 
landers on behalf of James, and routed, in the space of two 
minutes, just beyond the Pass of Kiiiucrafikte^ William’s forces 
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under the leadership of Mackay whilst the latter were trying 
to fix the lately invented bayonets into the miiziilc of tlieir 

In Scotland (June, 1689). In the battle, however, Dun- 

dee was mortally wounded, and with his death all 
the energy was taken out of the movement, which tiuickly sub- 
sided. 

Meantime, in Ireland, Janies II arrived with French money 
and troops. In Ireland the situation was far more serious than 
In Ireland Scotland, for, in addition to the bitter religious 
feeling, there was the racial hatred between the Irish 
inhabitants and the English and Scottish settlers. A wai bc;tween 
Catholics and Protestants at once broke out. Tlie Ih'oiestants 
in the North were attacked and the two Protestant stronghukls, 
Londonderry and Emiisktllen^ besieged. l»ut tiie Pioteslants in 
Londonderry held out heroically for one hundred and five days 
till they were relieved, whilst those in Enni.skillen attacked their 
besiegers and won the Battle of Neivfown Butler, 

Subsequently William himself came to Ireland, and won a 
victory at the River Boyne (July x, 1690). The battle was 
notable for the variety of nations engaged in it. Of Janu‘s*.s 
forces, over a third were French, and the commander-incliief 
was a Frenchman. On William’s side, about half were natives of 
England, and, of course, he had many Irish Protestants from the 
north of Ireland and some two thousand Dutchmen fighting for 
him; the rest of his force included Huguenots, Prussians, Danes, 
and Finlanders. William, contrary to the advice of his chief com- 
manders, decided to cross a ford of the river on the oilier side 
of which was drawn up the army of James. Fie might hav<^ paid 
dearly for his rashness; but the French troops had been with- 
drawn to guard James’s left flank, and the Irisli infantry, untrained 
and ill-disciplined, were cjuickly repulsed, whole rtgiments in one 
part of the field flinging away “arms, colours, and cloaks, and 
scampering off to the hills without striking a blow or firing a 
shot”.^ Only the bravery of the French troops and the Irish 
cavalry in the subsequent o|‘)erations saved the retreat from being 
a disastrous one, James shortly afterwards fled F>ack to France, 
and in 1691 the war in Ireland came to an end. John Churchill, 

1 .See the detRcriptiim in Macaulay's Hisiory. 
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the future Duke of Marlborough, had a brilliant campaign, and 
took Cork and Kinsale, whilst Ginckel, a Dutch general, won 
a desperate battle for William at Augkrlm, A few months 
later Limerk% the last great Catholic fortress, surrendered, 
and with its capitulation William’s position in Ireland was 
secure. 

On the sea, in these two years, Louis XIV missed his chances. 
Witli a superior fleet, and with the best admiral of the day in 
Tourville,^ he should, according to military historians, 
have isolated Ireland from England so as to give ^ ^ 

every assistance to James; instead of which William was allowed 
to pass over to Ireland unmolested, and his communications were 
never threatened even for an hour. Tourville, however, on June 
30, 1690, tlie day before the Battle of the Boyne, met at Beachy 
Head a combined Dutch and English fleet under Lord Torring- 
ton. The latter, who was inferior in force, wished to refuse battle 
with his van and centre and to fight only a rearguard action. “ 
But the impetuous Dutch van insisted on fighting, and were very 
severely handled; and had Tourville followed up his victory, the 
result might have been disastrous. 

During the rest of the war England obtained the 

supremacy at sea. In 1692 came the victory off La Hogue. 
Tourville, on this occasion vastly inferior in force, 
had fought with credit a rearguard action against 169^-7- 
the English admiral, Russell. But, after the battle, the French 
fleet h{Kl to retire in some disorder, and many ships retreated 
through the dangerous ‘‘Race of Alderney”, which is between 
that island and the mainland. Thirteen of the French ^ „ 

. . . 1 , 111 Sea. 

ships, however, were unable to get through, took 
refuge at La Hogue, and were burnt by Russell’s fleet. That 
victory, received in England with tremendous and perhaps ex- 
aggerated enthusiasm, saved England from fear of invasion, and 

1 Tourville bad served in the French fleet for thirty years, and had seen service in the 
Anglo-Diitch war.s and against the Rarbary pirates. He was a practical seaman as well as a 
good tactician; indeed it was a .saying at the time that he could act in any capacity from 
a ship's carpenter to an admiral. 

» The Government had informatirm that the enemy’s ships-of-the-line numbered only sixty, 
and ordered Torrington with hi.s fifty .ships to engage them, Torrington counted with his 
own eye$-“Or rather with his one eye, as he had lost the other in an explosion— -eighty ships of 
the enemy, and was unwilling to light, but he had to obey orders. 
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gave to her the command of the Channel.^ The French, however, 
then took to commerce-destroying and did considerable damage, 
especially when they captured one hundred out of four hundred 
ships of a convoy bound for Smyrna. In 1694 an interesting 
event occurred. William sent a fleet to the Mediterraneati, where 
it saved Barcelona from capture and consequently Spain from 
French control, and by wintering at Cadiz and returning to the 
Mediterranean in the next year exerted considerable influence 
upon the course of the war. 

On land during these years (1691-7) the English operations 
are confined to the Spanish Netherlands. I'he war was chiefly a 
In the sieges. William as a soldier was painstak- 

Netheriands. jj^g mediocre; his opponent, Luxembourg, was 
brilliant but indolent. Consequently William generally lost the 
battles; but Luxembourg took no advantage of his victories. 
William’s designs were excellent. Thus he tried to surprise 
Luxembourg at Sieifikirk in 1692; but he wasted time by a pre- 
liminary cannonade of artillery which lasted one hour and a half, 
and by an elaborate deployment of infantry which was already late 
in arriving. Luxembourg, though genuinely surprised, marshalled 
his troops with great rapidity and won a victory. In the next year 
(1693) William was beaten at Neerwinden. But by sheer tenacity 
and strength of purpose he clung on, and two years later he 
won his first great success by recapturing the strong fortress of 
Namur. 

Finally, by 1697, France was exhausted, and at the Treaty of 
JRyswick she recognized William as King of England, and gave 
The Treaty of conqucsts since 1 678 cxcept Strasbourg* 

Ryswick, 1697. been an uninteresting one. The Eng- 

lish had, however, done well. They had secured the supremacy 
at sea. They had learnt some valuable lessons under William’s 
leadership, lessons whose effect was to be shown in the subsequent 
wars under Marlborough. They had secured an honourable 
treaty, and, above all, had helped to inflict the first decided check 
on the ambitions of Louis XIV, 

^ During several days'*, says Macaulay, "the bells of Loudon pealed without ceasing. 
Flags were flying on all the steeples. Rows of candles were in all the windows. Bonfires 
were at all the corners of the streets. And three Lords took down with them ^37,000 in coin 
to distribute among the sailors." 
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We turn now to the causes of the next war— ///<? IVar of the 
Spanish Succ€ssio?i. That two monarchs should arrange for the 
distribution of the territories belonging to a The Spanish Suc- 
third monarch in anticipation of his death and Parutmn^TrSties. 
without consulting either hinr or his ministers 1698-1702. 
seems an indefensible proceeding. Yet this is what happened in 
1698. The circumstances were, it is true, peculiar. The Spanish 
dominions included not only Spain, but the Spanish Netherlands, 
Milan and Naples, Sicily and Sardinia, besides vast possessions in 
the West Indies and South America. Charles II, the King of 
Spain, had no children or brothers, but he had two sisters and 
two aunts. Of the two aunts, the elder had married the French 
king, and the younger the emperor. They were all dead, but 
their respective sons, Louis XIV and the Emperor Leopold, 
had married, the one the elder and the other the younger of the 
two sisters of the Spanish king.^ Here was a difficult situation. 
It was quite obvious that neither Louis XIV nor Leopold nor 
their eldest sons could be allowed to add the enormous territories 
of Spain to those either of France or Austria. It was hopeless to 
deal with Charles II, who was sickly and half-witted, and con- 
sequently Louis XIV and 'William III proceeded to draw up 
Partition Treaties by which a baby, the grandson of Leopold and 
the heir to the Electorate of Bavaria, was to succeed to the greater 
part of the Spanish dominions (1698). 

Unfortunately the Bavarian baby died of smallpox. Another 
treaty was accordingly drawn up (1700), under which the Arch- 
duke Charles, the second son of the emperor, was to obtain the 
bulk of the Spanish inheritance, but the Dauphin of France was 
to have Naples and Milan. ^ It is hardly a matter for surprise that 
the King of Spain, when he heard of these Partition Treaties, flew 
into a violent passion, and that his queen smashed some of the 
furniture in her room. The King of Spain subsequently sickened, 
and on his deathbed was persuaded to leave all his possessions to 
Philip, the second son of the Dauphin (1700). Louis XIV, after 
some hesitation, accepted the will and threw over the treaty. 
Philip was therefore declared King of Spain. A Bourbon had 
displaced a Hapsburg, and Louis XIV might well have said — as 

I See table on p. 329, ^ Milan was to be exchanged for Lorraine. 

<<3 271) 29 
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lie is wrongly reported to have said — “ Henceforth there are no 
Pyrenees”. 

Louis XIV’s acceptance of the will would not, in itself, how- 
ever, have produced the war, for, after all, it was his second aiid 
not his eldest grandson that succeeded. Other actions 

Causes of 

renewal of the French king made war inevitable. In the fust 
o war. place, he expelled the Dutch from the Harrier l^'ort- 

resses, which they garrisoned, and substituted PVench trcjops, 
and thus showed his intention of making a furthei advasu'e in 
the Netherlands. Secondly, he expressly reseived the nghls of 
Philip to the French thione. Philip’s elder brother \\a,s dela'ale 
and not expected to live long, and Philip might therelore succeed 
not only to Spain but to France as well. I'liirdly, he showed by 
his policy that he was attempting to secure for i^h'ance the vom- 
mercial concessions which England had obtained lor trade with 
Spanish America. Finally, on James IFs d<xith, in 1701, he 
i*ecognized James’s son — the ‘‘ Old Pretender ” as he is calUxl — 
as James JIl, King of England. For Louis XIV, after rer<>g" 
nizing William’s title at the Peace of Ryswick, to sui)port the 
Pretender four years later, was the one thing needed to make 
England as enthusiastic as William for renewed war. 11 le* war, 
therefore, broke out in 1702, but William died before he ca>uld 
take any part in the fighting. 

To summarize a waxr which lasted for over ten years, and 
which was fought in Italy and Clermany, in the Nctlicrlands, arul 
The War of Spain, is no easy task. At the opening of the war, 
Suc«ssionf England, Holland, Austria, and most of the (lerman 
1703-X3- vStates were on one side, and they were joimal later 
by Portugal and Savoy; on the other side were krance, Spain, 
and Bavaria. The great ligurc in the war, so far as the xlllitrs 
M lb concerned, w^as /ipA/i C/m/r/ii/Zy created 

orougi. ^ Marilmrougk. Born in 1650, he luul seen service 
in Holland as a colonel in the Prench service during < Iharles IPs 
reign/ had subsequently by his cooJtiess saved the situation at 
Sedgemoor in that of James IJ, and had utidertaken some very 

I Turenue, tlic French general, is! said to have calletl him ** the handHome Englishman**, 
and to have won a bet that Churchill would recover a post with half the nuntber of jnen who 
had failed to defend it. 
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successful operations in the south of Ireland under William III. 
No one can deny either his avarice or his faithlessness. He de- 
serted James II twice. He betrayed, it is said, the secret of two 
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expeditions to Louis XIV in William Ill's reign, and in one year 
was concerned in two plots against him. He was consequently 
dismissed from his appointments, and he did not recover favour 
till towards the close of William's career. Yet, though faitliik;ss 
in his political principles, his military friendship willi Prince 
Eugene, the most famous of the other allied generals, and his 
political friendship with Godolphin, the English minister at home, 
showed that in his relations with individuals no one could l)c 
a more loyal or more admirable colleague. Moreover, he was 
not only a great general, but a great diplomatist as wc-ll-the 
best of his age, according to Voltaire. Strikingly handsr)ine, with 
a manner described by a contemporary as irresistible, he mxtded 
all his powers of negotiation during eacli winter, so that he might 
induce the allies to furnish him with adc(|uate ibrees during the 
following summer. 

As regards Marlborough’s tactics, military critics agree in 
praising the effective use which he made of all arms, lie in- 
His tactics Upon accuracy in infantry shooting, and taught 

all ranks to fire simultaneously and not, as tlu; f'reurh 
did, consecutively. He made the cavalry, after the exam|d«^ set 
by Rupert and Cromwell, rely on the momentum of tladr <dinrge 
rather than on their tiring, and he showed great capacity in utiliz- 
ing them at the critical moment with decisive effect. liandled 
the artillery with remarkable skill, more especially at l>lenh<ain, 
where every gun was laid under his own eye. No less |>raise- 
worthy was the quickness with which he saw the weakness of an 
enemy’s position; of this quickness the best example was perhaps 
at Ramillies. As a strategist, Marlborough was superb. Many 
of his schemes were upset because of the opposition of tiie yXllies, 
and more especially of the Dutch ; but those that he carried into 
execution show that Marlborough deserves the distinction of 
being called the greatest general tlmt this country, or, if we may 
believe Bolingbroke, any other country, has produced. At all 
events, of hardly any other general can it be said, as it can be 
said of Marlborough, that he never fought a battle which he did 
not win, or besieged a place which he did not take. 

In order to understand Marlborough’s operations, it must be 
remembered that, at the opening of the war, the French were 
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in possession of the Spanish Netherlands. Marlborough’s earlier 
campaigns, therefore — with the exception of the greatest of them 
all, that of Blenheim (1704)— had for their ob- Mariborough-s 

jective the expulsion of the French from the objects. 
Spanish Netherlands. The later campaigns aimed at the con- 
quest of the French barrier fortresses with a view, finally, to an 
advance into the interior of France, but the story will show that 
he was recalled before he could complete his task. The history 
of the campaigns will be more intelligible if it is realized that 
the rivers in the Netherlands run in three curves roughly par- 
allel with one another. The outside curve is formed by the 
Moselle and the Rhine, into which the Moselle falls; then comes 
the curve formed by the Meuse, and, inside that, the curve of 
the Scheldt, 

In the first two years of the war (1702-3) no big engagement 
was fought, but Marlborough succeeded in taking some fortresses 
and in weakening the position of the French in ^ 

the valleys of two of these rivers — the Meuse x7oa-3* 

and the Rhine. ^Vith 1704 came the first of Marlborough’s 
great campaigns. The position of the Allies was extremely critical. 
Vienna, the capital of the Austrian dominions, was threatened 
not only by Hungarian rebels on the east, but by French and 
Bavarian armies on the west. Marlborough planned a great 
march from the Netherlands to save Vienna. 

i-TT-iiii Blenheim, 1704. 

But his task was complicated. He had to hood- 
wink tlie Dutch as to his intentions, for otherwise they would not 
let him go. He had to make a fiank march over difficult country 
right acro.ss the French front. He had to effect a junction with 
Eugene whilst preventing the junction of all the French armies. 
And, finally, he had, in order to cross the Danube, to storai 
a strongly fortified position held by the Bavarians. But he 
accomplished all these things, and his army and that of Eugene’s 
succeeded in getting Vjetween Vienna and the armies of the French. 

Then followed the daU/e of Blenheim* The French and 
Bavarians held a stx-ong position behind the River Nebel, Marl- 
borough first sent Lord Cutts'^ to storm the village of Blenheim 


t Ciitts'n bravery was famous, and at tlie siege of Namur in 1695 Ws coolness iu the hottest 
fire of the French batteries won for him the nickname of Salamander**. 
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on the French right. But it was strongly held, and ( Ail is, 
received at thirty yards with a murderous fire, was repulsed. 
Meantime Marlborough, seeing the weakness of the i'reneh 
centre, which was held only by cavalry, and finding the marsh<\s 
which protected the French front passaljle, began to c'ross the 
river with the intention of making his main attack on the c'enhe, 
whilst Cutts kept up a feint attack on Blenheim, and Ihigene 
attacked the left wing. Marlborough’s attack was entirely sue- 



IJlcuhcim, Aiig. 13th, 1704 


cessful; the French centre was pierced, and tluar right wing then 
enveloped. By the end of tlie day Mailhorough had one of the 
two chief French generals in his own cxuaii, and had i:ap{iiR‘d 
one hundred guns and some eleven thousand prisoners, Tiie 
iBlenheim campaign marks an epocli in history. It saved Vienna; 
It preserved Germany from a French occufiation; it deslro)e(l 
Ihe impression of French invincibility on land; ami it reestah' 
fished our military prestige, a prestige which had been at times 
feadly tarnished since the days of Agincourt. 

Yet the Blenheim campaign did not exhaust Marlborough’s 
schemes for that year. Marlborough, like William, had realized 
the importance of the Mediterranean, and had planned a great 
attack on Toulon by land under the Duke of Savoy and l>y sea 
with the English fleet Unfortunately the Duke of Savoy was 
unable to make the attack. Our fleet, however, under Rookc, 
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took Gihmltar — not, as it turned out, a matter of much difficulty 
— and fought a battle off Malaga which, tliough indecisive, led 
the French fleet to desist from challenging our position in the 
Mediieirancan. 

The next important year is First, the French were 

evicted irom Italy in consequence of a great battle won by Eugene 
near Turin. Then, in the Netherlands, Marlborough 

’ o Battle of 

won the battle of Ramiiiies. He was threatening the Ramjihes, 
strung fortress of Namur, and the French general had 
concentrated his forces to protect it. In the battle which ensued 
Marlborough saw that his troops could move from one flank to 
another more quickly than the French, as they had the shorter 
distance to traverse, and there were no marshes to hinder them. 
Accordingly, he made an attack on one flank, and then, leaving 
the conspicuous red-coated British on u hill to keep the enemy 
occu[)ied on tliat flank, he transferred the more suber-hued Allies 
behind stKue hills to the other wing, and won a victory which he 
followed up with such rapidity, that by the end of the year the 
French had lost not only Antwerp and Brussels, but nearly the 
wfliole of the Spanish Nethcilands. 

The third success of the Allies in 1706 was won in Spain, 
Two years previously tlie i\Uies had determined to attempt to 
put the Archduke Charles on the Spanish throne. 

At first not much was done, but in 1705 Peter- 1705-6. 

boroLigii captured Bafxelona^ by a brilliant feat of arms, and 
occupied Catalonia and Valencia. In 1706 the Allies under 
Chilway inarched from Portugal and occupied Madrid, whilst 
Peterborough and his army marched from the east and effected 
a junction. Later in the year, however, Madrid had to be 
evacuated, and the joint army retreated to Valencia. But the 
year had been so disastrous to Louis XIV^, that he offered terms 
of peace that the Allies would have done well to accept. 

The year /707 was a set back to the Allies, as Eugene failed 


1 'I’hc evidence for thisnud other achievements of Peterborough depends upon the Mismairs 
of Captain Caricton, metuuir.s wliich weie for loujjr accepted as genuine by liistvuians, and 
witich wens edited in i8ng by Sir Walter Scott. It has recently been proved, however, tluat 
these memoirs arc fictitious, mid that they were written piobahly either by Defoe or Swift, and 
there is good reason for tliinking that the credit for the capture of Barcelona really belong!** to 
Petci borough’s subordinate oflicers. 
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in an attempt to invade France, Marlborough could do nothing 
in the Netherlands, and in Spain Galway was severely defeated 
at Almanza owing to the flight of the Portuguese contingent, 
which left the English to contend against a force three limes their 
British number. In the following year {if 08), however, Marl- 
borough won another great victory at Ondenarde, which 
led to the practical completion of the capture of the 
Spanish Netherlands and also to the capture of Lille, one of the 
most important of the French barrier fortresses. Moreover, the 
English captured Mmorca, and by so doing secured what was 
most important — a harbour in the Mediterranean in which a 
fleet could winter; whilst stormy weather led to the failure of a 
French expedition which was sent up the Firth of h'orth to 
capture Edinburgh. Louis again offered peace, and was pre- 
pared to preserve for Philip only Naples and Sicily. The Allies 
insisted that he should also, if nece.ssary, assist them in expelling 
Philip from Spain by force. Such a proposal naturally not only 
infuriated the French king, but the French nation as well, and 
gave them both fresh energy for the war. And then, in 
came the last and the most costly of Marlborough’s victories, 
and the capture of Mons. 

Our great series of successes ended with Malpiaquct. French 
enthusiasm revived. The Allies became slack, and a lory 
Recovery Ministry in favour of peace succeeded to power in 
Great Britain. This Ministry dismissed Marlborough 
in 1711, and Ormonde, his successor, was given in» 
structions — which he was to keep secret from the Allies — not to 
undertake offensive operations.^ In Spain the Allies, though 
they managed temporarily to occupy Madrid, were defeated in 
two battles in 17101 and the accession in the following year of the 
Archduke Charles to the Austrian dominions, and his election as 


^ This was perhaps the most dishonuiiraUc action ever done by a Ihitisli Oovermnent. 
Ormonde, in obedience to instructions from home, finally withdrew his hinri altogether, 
though there was a. brilliant opportunity of defe.itiug the French. “ 'Then the British camp*’, 
wrote a contemporary describing the scone, ** resounded with curses against the Ouke of 
Ormonde as a stupid tool and general of straw. The colonels, captains, ami other brave 
officers were so overwhelmed with vexation that they sat apart in their tents, looking on the 
ground for very shame with downcast eyes, and for several days shrank from the sight even of 
their fellow soldiers.*" 
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Emperor, made it absurd for the Allies to go on fighting in order 
that he might succeed to the Spanish dominions as well. 

After long negotiations with France — so tortuous on the 
part of the Tory Government that they form, it has been said, 
one of the most shameful pages in our history — a Treaty of 

series of treaties was at last signed at Utrecht in Utrecht, 1713, 
1713} By these treaties Philip kept Spain and the New World, 
but was excluded from the succession to the French throne. The 
Emperor Charles was given the Spanish dominions in Italy and 
the Netherlands, The Dutch were allowed to garrison the 
Barrier Fortresses. With regard to Great Britain, the Protestant 
succession was recognized. She obtained from France New- 
foundland (leaving to the French certain fishing rights which were 
the cause later of many difficulties) and Nova Scotia, and from 
vSpain Gibraltar and Minorca, thereby establishing her position 
in that sea which has been called the “ keyboard ” of Europe. 
Spain also gave to Great Britain the monopoly of the slave trade 
with Spanish America — not then regarded as either inhuman or 
"wicked — and the right to send one ship a year to Porto Bello 
in the Spanish Main, 

Great Britain had therefore gained her original objects in 
going to war. She had made, moreover, very important additions 
to her Eiiipire; and there is some truth, if also some exaggeration, 
in the verdict of an historian that if at the Armada England 
entered the race for colonial expansion, she won it at the Treaty 
of Utrecht, Englishmen must remember, however, to their shame 
that the people of Catalonia, who had fought stanchly and bravely 
for the Allies through<mt the war, were left to the vengeance of 
Philip — and a terrible vengeance it proved to be, 

i 'rreaties wer<i between France, Spain, Holland, and England at Utiecht iu 17x3* 

but the treaty between France and Austria wns made in the following yeai* at Rastadt. 
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XXXIV. Domestic Affairs, 1689—1714. 

I . England 

Before proceeding with our review of foreign policy, uiust 
turn to affairs at home, for in our domestic as well as in our 
Parliament foreign policy the Revolution of 1688 is very im- 
contrSfof portant. The great result of tlie Revolution upon our 
finance. System of government was that iient'cjorth tlu^ bulk 
of the king’s revenue was obtained by a/z/iuit/ grants ru>jn Par- 
liament, and that Parliament had therefore to meet every ye‘an 
As a consequence, Parliament acquired the coiiqjlete cxuitrol 
of finance, and, with that, an increasing contred of the adniini.s- 
tration. Gradually, also, the relation between the two Houses 
of Parliament underwent alteration. The Plouse of Gomnuins 
has had, since 1407, the sole power to initiate Pills involving 
the grant of public money or the inqiosition of taxation, and in 
the reign of Charles II it denied the right of the I-fouse of l.oid:] 
to amend such Bills, Consequently, with the increasing control 
of Parliament in financial affairs, the Lower I ioUvSe became the 
more important; though, as we shall see, individual iiicnibifis 
of the Upper House could, up till 1832, largely influence tlie 
composition of the House of Commons. 

Moreover, as the lesult of the Revolution, two Acl.s were 
passed, the one at the beginning of William and Mary’s and liie 
The Bill of other at the end of William’s reign, which liiniti;d 
Rights, 1&S9. power of the Crown. Hie or ///// 

0/ which was drawn up and passed through Parliament 

in 1689, completed the work %vhich Magna Carta had begun. 
Its clauses may be briefly summanxed. ^ P'irst, William and 
Mary were declared to be king and queen, and the succiassion to 
the throne was settled upon their children, and, failing them, 
upon James’s other daughter, Arme;;:ancl a clause was added 
that no person who was a Roman Catholic or who married a 
Roman Catholic could succeed to the throned ^Secondly, it 

lit lias been calculated that this clause has taken away the eventual cLiirufe to the sue* 
ceshioisi of netirly sixty porbons. 
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declared to be illegal: {a) the “'pretended power of the Crown 
to sus])end laws; (1)) the [3o\ver of dispensing with laws “as it 
lailli been exercised of late” by the Crown; the existence of 
ihn C r’lr of High Commission and similar courts; (^/) the main- 
tenance of a ; binding army — the army was, however, authorized 
by another Bill, called the Mutiny .Bill, which had to be re-passed 
every ycard Thirdly, Parliament was to be freely elected, to have 
fieedom of speech and to meet frequently, and there was to be no 
taxation without its consent. Fourthly, excessive fines were not 
to be imposed, and subjects might petition the king. 

The second measure was th.(i Act of Setiiemeni^ passed in 1701 . 
The lirst question to be arranged was that of the succession, for 
William and Mary were childless and all the children Actof Settie- 
of the Princess Anne had died.- The Protestant 1701. 

representative of die Plouse of Stuart who had the best claim was 
So[)hia, the gianddaughter of James I (her mother was IClizabeth 
who niartied the Idecior Palatine) and the wife of the Elector of 
Hanover, 'I'he crown was accordingly settled upon “the most 
exta.'lleiii Princess Sophia, and the heirs of her body, being Pro- 
testants”. Willi regard to the: other clauses in the Act of Settle- 
ment, soiric were inserted because of Wilikuii’s [icrsonal unpojju- 
larity and because of the jealousy felt with regard to his foreign 
policy at that time. Thus the monarch was not to leave the 
kingdom without the consent of Parliament, and England ivas not 
to be o!>llged to engage in wars for the foreign possessions of 
the (down. lint these articles were soon modified or repealed. 
Other clauHrs arc, however, of permanent importance. Judges 
were to h<»ld (jftlce, nut at tiic king's pleasure, but qua?}idiH se kmr 
f/it — US long as tht.^y beliaved themselves — and hence were 
no hunger under the king's influence. No pardon by the Crown 
could be |>!euded to an impeachment by the House of Commons 
— a dause whicli finally established the responsibility of the king's 
ministers for all acts of state. 

'Fhougli the Crown still continued to select the ministers, and, 

It K ii«riw replaced by Army {Aumtnl) Act. 

i If tier mtn»cr<»ns children all died in infancy, except the Duke of Gloucester, who died in 
i7i.K> whett nearly clevini ycarK of He appears to have I’^een a proniisinpj boy, and eight 

monthn before his death he celebrated Queen Kluabeth’i, birthday in high spirits, “ firing all 
hi« i4imH and inaJcmg great rejoicing". 
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in William’s reign at all events, to control the Home and Foreign 
politics of the country, the Revolution had secured, therefore, for 
the individual Englishman his political liberty and for the Parlia,- 
ment which represented him complete control of taxation and, 
subject to the king’s veto, of legislation. In two other respects 
the Revolution had important effects. Hitherto all publications 
' Liberty of the under an annual Licensi>ig Act^ been subject 

Press* 1695. to a rigorous censorship.^ In 1695 the House of 
Commons decided not to renew the Act, and thus was secured 
the Liberty of the Press for which half a century previously Milton 
had ardently pleaded — though that liberty was still s(j»niewl3at 
curtailed by the severity of the laws of Libel - and by heavy stamp 
duties upon newspapers. Secondly, something was done to niak'c 
religious restrictions less severe. By the To/erafwM Act ( 1689 ), 
The Toleration liberty of worship was allowed to those who could 
Act, 1689. subscribe to thirty-six of the thirty-nine Articles in 

the Book of Common Prayer, i.e. practically all except Roman 
Catholics and Unitarians, But the Nonconformists were still 
excluded from office under the Test and Corporation Acts passiid 
in the reign of Charles 11 . The Toleration Act marked, never- 
theless, a great advance, and from that time the feeling of toler- 
ance steadily increased. After the accession of the House of 
Hanover in the eighteenth century an Act was annually passed 
excusing the. Nonconformists from the penalties which they had 
incurred for holding any office. Complete toleration to all sects, 
including Roman Catholics, was not, however, to come till the 
nineteenth century.^ 

We must now say something about the details of the domestic 
history, William and Mary established their position with greater 
ease than might have been expected. The death of Dundee 

1 In Charles II’s reign punting was confined to I.ondlon, York, and the two Universilie'V, 
aitd the number of “raaster-printers**' wa.s only twenty. All new works had to Ijc examined 
and licensed before they were published. 

s These libel laws were mitigated by an Act passed in 

® Though the Nonconformists obtained toleration, severe laws continued to be passed 
against the Roman Catholics. Thus in t<599 a law was passed rendering any priest liable to 
perpetual iniprisonnient for celebrating Mass ; and a friar named Atkinson, who was convicted 
through the evidence of his serving-maid— «she was rewarded with a gift of ^£xoo*--'Was im« 
prisoned for thirty years at Hurst Castle, finally dying there in 1729 at the age of seventy- 
three. But these vindictive laws were not as a rule enforced by the Government, and the 
Roman Catholics, as a whole, were allowed to have their worship undisturbed. 
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at the Battle of Killiecrankie (p. 433) and the flight of James to 
France after the Battle of the Boyne (p. 434) led to the submission 
of Scotland and Ireland. In England itself there was Lack of 
surprisingly little opposition. One of the Archbishops, 
four bishops and four hundred other clergymen, Mary, 
known as the Non-jurors, refused to take the oath of allegiance 
to William and Mary, and consequently were deprived of their 
benefices — and that was all. Yet, though there was little oppo- 
sition, there was also little loyalty to the new sovereigns. States- 
men and warriors were alike faithless. Danby, who was the chief 
minister for five years, Marlborough, the general, and Russell, the 
victor of the Battle of La Hogue, all intrigued with James whilst 
holding high office under William and Anne. Parliaments were 
often unfriendly, and there was one plot against William^s life.^ 

No doubt Englishmen ought to have been grateful for the 
benefits of the Revolution, but perhaps their want of loyalty to 
William and Mary is not altogether surprising. The 
king himself was interested in foreign politics alone. ofWiUiam 
England was to him merely a factor in his war with ^^ry. 
France; ‘‘he had”, as a contemporary said, “to take England 
on his way to France”. His individual opinions, moreover, were 
not likely to make him popular. In religion he was a Calvinist, 
and he was therefore distrusted by that very powerful party, the 
High Church party in the Church of England. In politics, 
though the Tory opposition to the war compelled him in 1695 
to depend for a time upon a Whig ministry — the Whig Junto, 
as it was called — yet for the greater part of his reign he tried to 
ignore parties, and to rule with ministries drawn impartially from 
Whigs and Tories; as a consequence, he obtained the hearty 
support of neither party. Nor was William’s personality an 
attractive one. Diminutive in stature, thin and fragile-looking, 
his appearance was only redeemed by the brightness and keen- 
ness of his eyes. His manner was cold and repellent, and his 
habits unsociable and the few friends that he possessed were all 

31 The uJiea was to kill the king in a narrow lane near Ttn*nham Green, as he was returning 
from his usual Saturday hunt; but the plot was discovered. 

® ** He spoke little and very shortly,” said a contemporary, *‘and most commonly with a 
disgusting dryness.” Long and solitary hunting expeditious in the New Forest were his only 
recreation, and he disliked conversation and all indoor games. 
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Dutchmen.^ Moreov|r, his health was wretched, and inclined to 
iiiake him irascible a id peevish. William had none of the out- 
jJftrijfctWig qua] ties which would have secured the affeciion 

ol’“'"Eis ; and they failed to do jublicc to the 

magnanimity which be showed in dealing with his enemies, his 
patience and calmness in times of crisis, or the unwearying in- 
dustry which he displayed in public affairs. Mary, on the oilier 
hand, was an affable, kind-hearted, genial ([ucen; it was a saying 
at the time that “she talked as much as William thought, or her 
sister, the Princess x\nne, ate”.^ Mary's dealh, in 169.4, was con- 
sequently a great blow to Whlliam’s position, and after that his 
unpopularity steadily increased. 

After the conclusion of the war with k’rance, in 1697, oppo 
sition to William's policy came to a head. A 'Jhry Pariiament 


The Opposition 
to William 
after 1697. 


attacked — with some reason- — the enormous tracts 
of land which the king had granted to his Dutch 
favourites in Ireland. Ivloreovcr, a standing army was 


still very unpopular, and Parliament insisted — with great stupidity 


— upon reducing the armed forces in I'higland to seven tliousand 


men. Then, again, Parliament was jealous of his foreign iiolicy, 


and consequently passed those clauses in the Act of Settlenuiit to 


which reference has already been made. Whlliam, indeed, was so 
worried by the Opposition that he seriously thought of ivsigning 
his crown, and had even drafted a proclamation fur that purpose. 
Englishmen, in truth, were somewhat ignorant of forc^ign politics; 
and the greatness of the work accomplished by Whlliam, not 
only for England, but for Europe, was never realized. 1 ’he king, 
however, had the satisfaction before his deatli of feeling that fh(j 
nation was strongly supporting him in the W^ar of tin.* Spanish 
Succession, the opening of which he just lived to stte (r/02). 

Two features in our National Finance make their a[)pcarancc 
during the reigns of William and Mary. "Die first was the 
Financial which dates from 1693. f ^>97 it 

ff*Rer!f ;5!^20, 000,000; by 1713, j£^^,oqq,qqo ; and 

wtiipcndous total of 


J Pepys, the Duirist, .saw Wary .as ‘“a little clnicl u» .sleeves dance most finely, so as 

almo-it to ravish one”. When only fifteen aw<l a half years old the announcemeitit was made ro 
her that she was to marry William, “ whereup<»M she wept all that afternoon and llw following 
day*’; but she proved herself a most devoted wife. 
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^"840,000,000. The other was the Bmik of En^fand^ which was 
founded in 1694, and which in the course of its history has gone 
throiigli many crises^ But amongst the most important of all 
the changes made at this time was the res/ora/wn, in 1695, 
oi/r/v/uv; the old money, which was much worn, and was often 
clipped’^ round the edges, was called in, and a new coinage 
was issued, whose milled edges made clipping impossible in the 
future. 

The Princess Anne succeeded to the throne, under the 
terms of the Bill of Rights, on William’s death, in 1702. The 
story of the great War of the Spanish Succession, 
which was waged during her reign, has been al- Queen^Annel 
ready told. The Union with Scotland (1707) — ^702-14, 
perhaps the most iinporlant result of her reign — will be discussed 
later. 'i'he history of the domestic politics whilst Anne was 
queen remains to be narrated. Two features deserve special 
notice. One is the fierceness of the parly strife, especially to- 
wards the close of tlie reign, when it extended even to the ladies 
of the two parties, who, it is said, patched upon different sides 
oT their faces, and hod diffcient designs upon their funs. It is 
to the struggle over the Exclusion Bill in Chailes II’s reign that 
these two great parlies, known as Whigs and Tories — whigs and 
nicknames given to those parties by their respective 'Tories, 
opponents — owe their origin, and in Anne’s reign the differences 
between them were sharply defined. The Whigs were in favour 
of Toleration, whilst the Tories were strong upholders of the 
Church of England, and were jealous even of the liberties which 
the Dlssenteis had recently acquired under the Toleration 
Act- I'hc Whigs upheld the constitutional government that bad 
developed as a result of the Revolution, but the Tories still had 
ideas of divine right and passive obedience. The Whigs sup- 
ported the War of the Spanish Succession; the Tories, on the 
other hand, in the earlier stages of the war, wished it to be chiefly 
maritime, and in ti\e later stages were opposed to it altogether. 
Finally, whilst all the Whigs were in favour of the succession, on 

As, fijr inst.'uice, in the Jacobite rising of X745, when theic was a rim on the Uanh, which 
onlyaavtal itself by causing as much delay as possible, and pxiyinj? out in sixpences ; or 
in a commercial crisis in when the IJaiik owed its solvency to the fortunate discovery 

of a large number of bank notes of whose existence the gaveruors had been ignorant. 
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Anne’s death, of the Electress Sophia of Hanover and her son 
George, many of the Tories favoured James IPs son. 

The other feature to be noticed in Anne’s reign is the close 
connection between politics and literature. In those days the 
Politics and reporting of speeches in Parliament was forbidden, 
literature. whilst the age of public meetings had not begun. 
But the increased interest that was being taken in public fiues- 
tions and the increased importance of Parliament made it neces- 
sary for the rival parties to influence the country; and this was 
done through the papers and pamphlets of the great literary 
men of the period. Thus Addison^ a Whig and the editor of 
the Spectator^ eventually became a Secretary of State, though he 
never opened his mouth in the House of Commons; whilst Swifts 
a Tory and a clergyman, composed pamphlets which had enor- 
mous political influence, and, when towards the end of Anne’s 
reign the Tory party was in power, used to dine every week witli 
the two leaders of the Government, in order to assist in formu- 
lating their policy. 

There were two ministries during Anne’s reign. The first was 
under the leadership of GodolphiHy who was in close alliance 
Godoiphin*s Marlborough. Of the latter something has ticen 

ministry. Said already. Of the former Charles II once re- 

x7oa-i7*o. marked that ‘‘little Sidney Godolphin was never in 

the way and never out of the way”. He seems to have been 
a shrewd statesman, though his personality has left curiously little 
impression. At first the members of the Government were drawn 
from both parties, but the growing hostility of the Tories to the 
war led to the ministry becoming increasingly, and in lyoS <U)rn- 
pletely, of a Whig complexion. Godolphin’s ministry has justly 
been called “one of the most glorious in English history”, for 
under its rule occurred the great achievements of Marlborough 
and of Peterborough, the captures of Gibraltar and Minorca, and 
the Union with Scotland. 


Godolphin’s Ministry came to an abrupt termination in 1710. 
The causes were many. The war was becoming unpopular, and 
cawses of ^as urged with some force that Great Britain should 
its fate. have accepted the terms of peace oifered by Ixmis 
XIV in 1706, and the still more favourable offers of 1709. 
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Moreover, Marlborough was ambitious to be made Captain- 
General of the British forces for life — an ambition which 
frightened Englishmen into thinking that he wished to be a 
second Cromwell and which therefore brought unpopularity on 
the Whig ministers though they had not supported the proposal- 

Then, again, the queen became hostile to the ministry. 
Though she was a person of no intellectual attainments, and 
appears to have had little influence in the actual 
administration of her Government, she was extremely 
popular with all classes for her kindness of heart, and because, as 
she said of herself, she was ‘‘perfectly English She disliked a 
purely ^Vhig ministry, and she could not forgive the Whigs for 
their attacks upon her husband, Prince George of Denmark, 
whilst he was alive, or for their suggestion, soon after his death, 
that she should take thoughts of a second husband. Moreover, 
the queen was very subject to the influence of those of her own 
sex. For some time the influence of the Duchess of Marl- 
borough had been supreme. The duchess was a very self-willed, 
masterful, and somewhat quarrelsome lady; about 1708 she 
quarrelled with the queen, as she did subsequently with her 
son-in-law, her granddaughter, and even her doctors.^ Mrs. 
Masham, who had strong Tory connections, succeeded to the 
first place in the queen's affections, and the change was ominous 
for (^odolphin’s ministry. 

Above all, Anne was a strong supporter of the Church of 
England; and it was the cry of “the Church in danger" that 
finally brought about the downfall of the Whigs. sache- 
A certain Doctor Sacheverell, whose chief recom- ^ereii trial, 
mendations to favour were a fine presence and a good voice, 
preached a sermon before the Lord Mayor, in which he advo- 
cated Passive Obedience, said that the Church was in danger 


1 The queen had no taste for literature and music, and for some years never heard even her 
own hand play. But she was fond of hunting, and in her later years used to follow the stag- 
hunt in Windsor Forest in an open chaise drawn by one horse, “which she drives herself 
wrote Swift, “ and drives furiously, like Jehu^". 

® The duchess got a portrait of her granddaughter, blackened its face, and hung it up with 
the inscription: “ She is much blacker within In 1740 she had lain a great while ill, without 
speaking;. Her physicians said: “She must be blistered, or she will die.” She then called 
out: “ I won't be blistered, and I won’t die." And, as a matter of fact, she was not blistered^ 
and she did not die— till four years later, 
f 0 271 ) 


30 
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of schism, and attacked the ministers, calling them amongst 
other things *^wiley Volpones”, in allusion to a nickname of 
Godolphin. The Government was foolish enough to take notice 
of the sermon and impeached the doctor. There was great 
popular excitement. The queen, on her journey to the trial at 
Westminster Hall, was greeted with shouts of ‘‘We hope Your 
Majesty is for the Church and Doctor Sacheverell Sachevercli 
became a popular hero and was acclaimed by cheering mobs, 
and after the trial was over — as a result of which he was sen- 
tenced to a light punishment^ — he had a triumphal progress 
through the provinces on his way to Shropshire.- The (jueen 
then took action. The Whigs were dismissed and llie Tories 
were called to office. Parliament was dissolved and in the 
new House of Commons there was a large Tory majorit)'. 

The Tory ministry lasted for the remainder of the queen's 
reign. Its leaders were Harley^ who became Earl of Oxford^ 
^ . . and St. John, who became Viscount Eol/njrohe, 

Tory ministry, ^ ^ i , * 

Sid’IV former was a man of considerable personal 

° courage and a great patron of literature - his 
famous collection of manuscripts, now in possession of tlie llritish 
Museum, is priceless. But as a politician he was irresolute in 
his decisions and dilatory in their execution. He was shifty in 
his dealings with his Tory colleagues, and not infrequently 
intrigued with his political opponents. Fie has lieen called 
the “mole" in the politics of that day, because he was always 
burrowing. Bolingbroke has been described as a “ brilliant 
knave". No one will deny his brilliancy. Swift said that he 
was the greatest young man he knew, l^ope went furthtir and 
declared him to be the greatest man in the world, whilst Pitt said 
that he would rather recover one of his speeches than “ail the 


^ He was forbidden to preacb for three years— a possibly agreeable pimishinent. Dr, 
Sacheverell received ;^soo from an enterprising publisher for the first sermon which he 
preached after the three years were over, and 30,000 copies of it were printed. 

The Sacheverell case is interesting as being one of the earliest political movements in 
which ladies took an active *share, and the ladies were enthusiastic admirers of the doctor. 
^'Matters of government and affairs of State’*, wrote a contemporary, “arc become the 
province of the ladies. They have hardly leisure to live, little time to eat and sleep, and 
none at all to say their prayers.** The Duchess of Marlborough, howeveri did not agree 
with her own sex in the matter— she described Sacheverell as an ** ignorant and impudent 
incendiary 
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gaps in Greek and Roman lore”. His style provided a model 
for Gibbon the historian, and his political ideas were not without 
their influence upon statesmen who lived so recently as Disraeli. 
His knavery is more open to doubt, but it is unquestionable that 
his actions and policy were not so disinterested and straightfor- 
ward as he makes them out to be4 Bolingbroke was impetuous, 
and a strong party man; and he soon supplanted Harley in the 
affections of the Tories. “ Members ”, said Bolingbroke of the 
House of Commons, *^grow fond like hounds of the man who 
shows them sport, and by whose holloa they are wont to be 
encouraged.” And Harley was too fond of running with the 
hare to be able to cheer on his followers. 

The Tory ministers proceeded to secure the objects which their 
supporters had most at heart. They tried to strengthen the 
Church and to weaken the Nonconformists by pass- Measures of 
ing the Occasional Conformity (171 1) and the Schism ministry. 
Acts (1714). The first Act was directed against the habit of the 
Nonconformists of qualifying for office by taking the Communion 
every now and again in an x\nglican Church, and thus evading 
the 'rest and Corporation Acts; the second Act tried to deprive 
the Nonconformists of their hold upon education by forbidding 
anyone to teach without a licence from a bishop. To make the 
war unpopular Swift’s genius was employed in the composition 
of pamphlets such as “The Conduct of the Allies”, and Marl- 
borough himself was dismissed from his employments, accused 
of peculation, and attacked with such violence that he left the 
country. The war, conducted half-heartedly for a year or two, 
was terminated in 1713 by the Treaty of Utrecht 

Then came the question of the Successmi to the throne. 
The peaceful succession of the House of Hanover has been called 
the “greatest miracle in our history”; if it was The succession 
not that, it was undoubtedly at one time un- question, 
likely, llie mass of the country was probably Tory in sentiment, 
and would have preferred a Stuart, especially as the Electress 
Sophia of Hanover and her son George, if not unpopular, were 

> Ah, Harry*'* his father is reported to have said to him after he went to the House 
of Lords, ** I always said you would he hanged, hut now you are made a peer* 1 suppose 
you’ll he beheaded.” 
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completely unknown in England.^ Men known to be supporters 
of the Stuart succession were put into positions of trust by the 
ministry, the Earl of Mar, for instance, being given control of 
Scotland, and the Duke of Ormonde being made Warden of 
the Cinque Ports. Two things, however, prevented the con- 
tinuance of the House of Stuart on the throne of England. In 
the first place, the Old Pretender — and it was greatly to his 
credit — refused either to change or to dissemble his Roman 
Catholic religion.^ Consequently in England the 'Foiics found 
themselves torn between their affection for the Anglican Church 
and their allegiance to the Stuart dynasty, and Scotsmen between 
their romantic loyalty to that dynasty and their devotion to the 
Protestant religion. 

In the second place, Anne died too soon. There were 
dissensions between the Tory leaders, but Bolingbroke managed 
to get rid of Harley, who was dismissed from the rninislry. It 
is uncertain what Bolingbroke really intended, but it is probable 
that he was working for the succession of the Old Pretender. 
Events, however, moved too quickly for him. Two days after 
Harley's dismissal Anne fell very seriously ill. A council meeting 
was summoned to discuss the situation. Two Whig dukes who 
were Privy Councillors suddenly entered the meeting and, as lliey 
were legally entitled to do, took part in the discussion. As a 
result, it was resolved that the Treasurer’s staff — the symbol 
of authority — should be given to Shrewsbury, a moderate Whig, 
and Anne, on her deathbed, gave it to him. On Anne's death, 
whilst the plans of Bolingbroke were still undeveloped, Cieorge I, 
through Shrewsbury's influence, was proclaimed king (the Ekictress 
Sophia being dead). ‘‘The Earl of Oxford was removed on 
Tuesday, the Queen died on Sunday," wrote Bolingbroke. “ What 
a world is this, and how does Fortune banter us!" Had the 
queen lived six months, or even six weeks, longer, our history 
might have been very different. 

1 Of course by the Act of Settlement the Princess Sophia was the successor to the throne* 
hut Queen Anne, beyond inserting her name in the Liturgv, did nothing to rccognias® her 
claim, and never invited the princess to England or gave her a title. 

® ** Plain dealing’’, he wrote, best in all things and especially in matters Of religion, 
and as I am resolved never to dissemble in religion, so I shall never tempt others to do it, and 
as well as I am satisfied of the truth of my own religion, yet I shall never look worse upon any 
persons, because in this they chance to differ from me/* 
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2. Scotland 

How Ireland fared after the Revolution of 1688 is told in 
a later chapter, but events so important to Scotland occurred 
subsequent to that Revolution, that something must Condition 
be said about them at this stage. The condition of of Scotland 
Scotland on William Ill’s accession was deplorable. 

It was rent by religious feuds. There was little wealth and few 
industries, and every bad harvest produced a famine. In the 
south the Lowlands were exposed to the anarchy of the border 
district between England and Scotland. In the north the Low- 
lands sufered from the depredations of the Highlanders, and even 
as late as 1747 it was reckoned that ^5000 worth of cattle were 
annually “lifted”, whilst another ;ji^5ooo was paid by various 
owners to save their cattle from that fate. The Highlands were 
in a barbarous condition ; the chief had almost supreme authority 
over the members of his clan;^ and plunder, it has been said, was 
at once “ the passion, the trade, and the romance of the High- 
lander In the more northern parts the rooms had no chimneys, 
the horses dragged carts by their tails, whilst candles, potatoes, 
and iron (except for weapons) were unknown luxuries. 

The reigns of William and Mary and of Anne mark the be- 
ginning of a happier and more prosperous period for Scotland. 
One fearful atrocity, it is true, was committed. The Battle of 
KilHecrankie and the death of Dundee (1689) did not at once 
terminate hostilities, and some of the clans still refused to 
recognize the new sovereigns. At last a proclamation was issued, 
promising pardon to all who took an oath of allegiance to the new 
Government before the last day of 1691. Only two xhe Giencoe 
chiefs had not taken the oath by the appointed day, massacre, 
and of these, one, Macdonald of Glencoe, merely failed because 
he had made it a point of honour to delay till the last possible 
moment, and had then gone to the wrong place to take the oath. 

I Some chiefs hatl a private executioner of their own ; and the town of Perth, in 17071 a 
request to Lord Drummond for the occasional use of his executioner- -a request which was 
very courteously granted. 

'•1 To “ lift”’ cattle, especially at Michaelmas time, when they were fat, was of course a very 
profitable enterprise; and Highlander.s, according to a coutemporaiy, before starting on an 
expedition, “prayed as earnestly to heaven as if they were engaged in the most laudable 
enterprise". 
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The Campbells, the mortal foes of the Macdonalds, persuaded the 
Government to make a signal example of the people of Glencoe. 
Troops were sent there, who, after being entertained b} the 
Macdonalds for a fortnight, suddenly made an attack u{)on them 
and brutally murdered the chief and thirty-seven of his clan (1692). 

The condition of Scotland, however, rapidly improved 
the Revolution of 16S8. The Bank of Scotland, founded in 
was an incentive to trade; the Habeas Corpus Act, passed in 
1 70 1, and similar to that passed in England thirty years before, 
protected the liberty of the individual. But to three tilings, 
above all, did Scotland owe her prosperity. In the first place, 
Presbyterianism, the religion of the great majority, was made, in 
1689, the established religion, whilst the Episcopalians, who bt.n 
lieved in the rule of bishops, obtained toleration in 1712. lUiucc 
Causes of Scotland obtained what she most needed — the 
improvement, cessation of religious strife. Secondly, a law was 
passed in 1696 establishing schools in every parish. Thougls 
ignored in some parts of Scotland, this law had great results, and 
the two centuries of education which Scotland has enjoyed account 
for the intellectual superiority of its inhabitants. 

Thirdly, the Union between England and Scotland was 
achieved in 1707. There had been great difficultie.s in the way. 
The Union English merchants did not wish to give comin<?rcial 
fandT alfd ^cot- concessions or English C^hurchiHen to recognize 
land, 1707. Presbyterianism. Scotland was legilimately proud 
of her nationality and had no wish to have her individuality 
absorbed in that of England. And, moreover, Scotland attril>uted 
to English jealousy — not without reason— the failure of an attempt 
made by her merchants in William Hi’s reign to develop a trade 
in the South Seas at the Isthmus of Darien. After long negotia- 
tions, however, the Union was at last completed. By its it^rins 
Scotland was allowed forty-five members in the House of (kimnions 
and sixteen peers in the House of Lords; she conlnbuted one- 
fortieth to the Land Tax and was paid nearly ^400,000 for 
shearing in the English National Debt. Scotland was to presijrve 
her own Law Courts, whilst, a separate Act st^cured her IVcsljy^ 
terian religion. Above all, perfectly free trade was established 
||ftt;ween England and Scotland, and Scotland was allowed to trade 
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with the colonies. Scotland was at last given her industrial oppor- 
tunity. Scottish towns, and especially Glasgow, grew with amazing 
rapidity, wdiilst Scottish shipping and manufactures proved formid- 
able rivals to the shippers and manufacturers of England. More- 
over, 110 one who travels round the world at the present time can 
fail to realize the immense share Scotsmen have had in developing 
the trade and the prosperity of every part of the British Empire. 

Yet the Union was not popular for some time. In Scotland, 
during the Rebellions of 1715 and 1745, one of the cries was 
for the abolition of the Union. In England the Scots were 
long unpopular. At the beginning of George Ill’s reign Bute’s 
Scottish ancestry was one of the causes of his great unpopu- 
larity when Prime Minister, whilst Macbeth was hissed off the 
stage when he appeared as a Scot in Highland costume. But 
gradually the national prejudices faded away, and the natives of 
both countries learnt to appreciate the immense advantages each 
derived from the Union. Henceforth the histories of England 
and Scotland are linked together. 


XXXV. Foreign Affairs and the Empire, 

1714.-63 

With the accession of George I our foreign politics were 
affected by a new influence. George 1 and his successors — till 
the accession of Queen Victoria — were not only influence 

Kings of khigland, but Electors of Hanover. Eng- Hanover, 
lishmesi are perhaps apt to regard Planover, in the elder Pitt’s 
words, as a “despicable German Electorate”; but in reality it 
was amongst the foremost of German Slates, and had important 
naval positions in the North Sea. The devotion which George I 
and George II felt for Hanover increased the complications and 
difflcultics of our foreign policy during their rule; and there 
was always a danger of Great Britain being drawn into wars to 
protect Hanoverian interests. Indeed, very soon after (leorge I 
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came to the throne, demonstrations, which were made by the 
British fleet to further the ambitions of Hanover, nearly pro- 
duced a war, first with Sweden, and then with Russia. 

War, however, was averted, and for twenty-six years after the 
signing of the Treaty of Utrecht — from 1713 to 1739 — Great 
British Britain enjoyed a period of repose. Both France 

relations and Great Britain wished to uphold the Trt.‘aty of 

wi ran e. Utrecht, and for a great part of this period each 
country was ruled by a peace-loving minister, lVa//>o/e licing 
chief minister in Great Britain from 1721-42, and Fleury being 
responsible for French policy from 3720-29. Hence not only 
were there no hostilities, but even at times an alliance or informal 
co-operation between these two powers — a very unusual state of 
affairs in the eighteenth century. 

On the other hand, the rulers of Austria and Spain were dis- 
satisfied with the Tieaty of Utrecht. Our chief difficulties were 
Great Britain Spam. In 1718, Great Britain prevented her 

and Spain, from obtaining possession of Sicily by demolishing 
her fleet off Cape Passaro'p whilst, in 1725 an alii- 
ance which Spain had made with Austria, in the hope of recovering 
Gibraltar and Minorca, was checkmated by a counter-alliance 
between Great Britain and France. A few years later trade 
controversies with Spain became acute. The Spaniards jealously 
tried to exclude all other nations from trading with their enor- 
mous possessions in South America, though they failed to develop 
the trade on their own account But British ships did a great 
deal of illicit trade with Spanish America, especially through the 
solitary British ship which under the terms of the Treaty of 
Utrecht was allowed to be sent there annually. This sliip, 
whilst in the Spanish port, was emptied of its cargo eadi day, 
and refilled under cover of night by small boats from other shifis 
outside the harbour. 

The Spaniards, not unnaturally incensed at these proceedings, 

^ The Spanish fleet of eij?hteen sail was utterly destroyed by an English fleet uf twenlyKme 
«ail under Admiral Byng. Part of the Spanish fleet fled, and took refuge inshore, A Captain 
Walton was sent with some ships in pursuit, and lus dispatch aunouudng hi» success was the 
shortest on record. It is said to have run as follows: **Sir, we have taken and destroyed all 
the Spanish ships which were upon the coast ; the number as per margin. Respectfully# 

G. Walton/* 
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had retaliated by searching on the high seas British ships whose 
destination might be Spanish America, and treating British sailors 
with great brutality. Consequently, British feeling 
was roused, and the politicians opposed to Walpole, ® ®®*'* 

then the chief minister, thinking they had got a good party cry, 
took care to fan the indignation. Finally, anger reached boiling- 
point when a certain Captain Jenkins produced his ear in a bottle 
before the House of Commons, and asserted that it had been cut 
off by the Spaniards. He was asked ‘Svhat his feelings were 
when he found himself in the hands of such barbarians and he 
answered in words which were probably suggested to him before- 
hand, but which had the effect desired by the opposition of 
stimulating patriotic fervour: ‘‘I commended my soul to my God, 
and my cause to my country Walpole, unable to withstand 
popular opinion, after futile negotiations with Spain, declared war 
in 1739 * 

I'he year 1739 ushered in a new and prolonged period of 
con (lid. The war with Spain, somewhat discreditable to our 
honour in its origin, was discreditable to our 
arms in its conduct. An attempt on Cartagena, Spain, 1739. 
in Spanish America, was a miserable failure, and our only success 
was a voyage round the world undertaken by Anson, who cap- 
tured an enormous amount of treasure on the west coast of South 
America.^ 


But meanwhile, in 1740, another Succession War broke out. 
This had to do with Austria. Charles VI, the emperor and 
ruler of the vast Austrian dominions — known to us ^ . 

, . The Austrian 

already, in the S[)anish Succession War, as the Arch- ^ccession^ 
duke Charles — had one child, a daughter, Maria 
Theresa. He persuaded nearly all the European powers to re- 
cognize ail arrangement known as the Pragmatic Sanction, by 


1 It has beeu doubted whether Jenkins ever really loht an ear at all, or, if he did, it has 
be<.‘n asserted that he lost it in an F.ng:llsli pillory. According to Jenkins’s story, the ear had 
been cut off' in *731 by a ferocious Spanish captain, by name Faiidino, who was himself cap* 
tnred by a British frigate eleven years l.itei after a desperate resistance. 

a Anson succeeded in capturing the great treasine-ship that sailed every year fiom Manila 
to Acapulco, 'rhe treasure he .secured, worth some ^500,000, was paraded through the city* 
ou its way to the Bank of England* in a procession of thirty-two wagons, the ship’ji company 
marching alongside with coloiir« dying and band playing. 
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which, in spite of the custom which forbade succession tu 
females, this daughter was to inherit his dominions. But on 
Charles’s death, in 1740, the Elector of Bavaria, with some show 
of reason, claimed the Austrian dominions. The King of France 
sujDported him, and sent two armies across the Rhine. Mean- 
while Frederick II, who had just succeeded to the Prussian 
throne, and was to prove himself a great if somewhat unscrupu- 
4 ous monarch, disregarded his promise to Charles to recognize 
bis daughter, and seized Silesia, which belonged to Austria. 

Feelings of chivalry impelled Great Britain to assist Maria 
Theresa. Moreover, the Electors of Hanover were traditional 
allies of the House of Hapsburg, and therefore George II was 
her keen supporter. Flence, once again, England and I^Vaiux*, 
though they did not declare formal war till 1744, found them- 
selves engaged in hostilities. The military operations in whit'.h 
we took part were at the outset somewhat complicated and not 
very interesting. It is sufficient to say that the position of 
A [aria Theresa was at first very precarious, but that the loyalty 
of her subjects, and especially of the Hungarians, saved her. 

Then Carteret became, on Walpole’s resignation in 174:^2, 
responsible for our foreign policy. A gifted man, with grcnil 
Carteret’s knowledge of European politics, and with the advan- 
poiicy, tage, rare at that time, of being able to talk niieiitly in 

1742 4 * German, he belongs to the small number— perhaps for- 

tunately small — of foreign secretaries who wished Great Britain 
to play a large part in Continental politics. He succeeded, first, 
in negotiating a peace between Frederick and Maria Theresa, !>y 
which Prussia withdrew from the struggle, and then in combining 
nearly all the German powers, witli the exception of Prussia, 
against France. An army composed of English and Hano- 
verians, under the command of Lord Stair and accompanied by 
George II himself, was directed to evict the French from Ger- 
Dettingen, ttiany. But the army soon found itself in an apparently 
*743* hopeless position at Dettingen^ with no food, with the 

River Main on one fliank and imi)enetrable mountains and forests 
on the other, whilst its advance and retreat were coi^ered by 
French forces. Fortunately the French left their strong position, 
and the British were able to make a decisive charge and snatch 
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a victory from the jaws of defeat.^ As a consequence the French 
troops retired from Germany, and the situation was relieved. 

The coalition of German powers, however, soon broke up. 
Prussia again took up arms against Austria, and Carteret, owing 
to his unpopularity at home, retired from office. Mean- pontenoy, 
while, a French force of 80,000 men, under the famous ^^^5* 
"Marshal Saxe, invaded the Austrian Netherlands; and, despite 
the efforts of the British, it was everywhere victoiious. In 1745 
the British were defeated at Fontenoy\ though the infantry won 
great glory by a magnificent charge, which was finally checked 
by the Irish brigade serving in the French army. In the same 
year the rising of the Young Pretender (see p. 484) led to the 
withdrawal of the British troops from the Continent. The French 
proceeded to occupy nearly the whole of the Austrian Nether- 
lands, and when the British returned two years later they met 
with no success. 

'fhe war was ended in 174S by the Treaty oi Aix-Ia-Chapelie, 
Maria Theresa was left in possession of the Austrian dominions, 
including the Austrian Netherlands, though Prussia 
kept Silesia; otherwise no change of importance Aix-ia-chapeiie, 
took place. The war, however, so far as Great 
Britain and France were concerned, was not merely European. 
The French took Madras in India. We took Louisburg, the 
great port of Cape Breton Island, the Gibraltar, as it has been 
called, of the New World, These two places were exchanged at 
the peace. Concerning the right of search, the original cause 
of the war with Spain, nothing was said at all. 

line Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle settled nothing permanently. 
It was only a truce, and a few years later, in 1756, a mightier 


war was to break out — the Seven Years’ War. The 
rival ambitions of Great Britain and France in 
America and in India had to be adjusted — and the 


The British 
and French 
in North 
America. 


.sword alone could do that. Something has already been said 


about our colonies in North America. The British colonies — 


* (Jenrge ITs hori»e, frightened by the crackle of musketry, ran away with him at the 
begmniug of the battle : the king, therefore, fought during the remainder of the time on foot, 
hiiying that he coukl trust his legs not to run away with him. He behaved with the utmost 
bravery, encouraging hh soldiers: “ Ste.ady, my boya; fire, my brave boys, give them fire: 
they will soon run/’ In honour of the victory. Handel compo.sed a 'fe Deum. 
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thirteen in number — stretched along the shores of the Atlantic. 
To the north of them lay the French possession of Car.ada, 
to the south and west of them French Louisiana. The French 
ambitions were brilliant in conception. Just as in our (nvn 
times the French desired a sphere of influence that would stretch 



from the east to the west of Africa, so in the eighteenth century 
they wished to join Louisiana and Canada by occupying the 
land behind and to the west of the British settlements. At first 
sight the French ambitions might seem absurd; for the French 
colonists in Canada only numbered some 60,000, and the Eng» 
lish colonists were nearly a million and a half But the French 
settlements were compact, whilst those of the English were 
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scattered. The French colony was united, and autocratically 
governed by capable French officials. The thirteen English 
colonies, on the other hand, were entirely separate in govern- 
meet, and often ill-disposed to one another; and all attempts 
to combine them for joint action had hitherto been complete 
failures. Moreover, river valleys favoured the French designs. 
Throw a cork into the River x^lleghany at its source near 
Lake Erie, and it will eventually find its way — if it meets 
with no obstacles — by the River Ohio and the Mississippi, to 
the Gulf of Mexico. Mountains — the Alleghany Mountains — 
on the other hand, interposed a natural barrier to the British 
expansion westward. 

After the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle events moved fast in 
America. The French seemed likely to achieve their ambitions.. 
South of Montreal they had already built, on the French 

shores of I^ake Champlain, two forts at Crown Pomt 
and at Ticondero^i^^a. They now developed the building of a 
line of forts from north to south to secure the river valleys. 
Meantime the British, owing partly to the disunion of the 
colonies themselves and partly to the procrastination of the 
home government, had done nothing except the building of 
Ostvego on the south side of Lake Ontario. Then in 1754 
came the building by the French, near the western boundary of 
Pennsylvania and at the junction of three rivers, Duquesne» 

of Fort Unquesne; and the last link, it has been ^754- 
said, in the h>ench chain of forts was forged. Its building at 
once led to war in America. Two attempts to capture it were 
made, the first under Washington in 1754, and the second under 
Braddock in 1755,; disastrous.^ The outlook 

for the French in America was bright, when in 1756 formal 
war was declared between Great Britain and France. 

But in the east as well as in the west, in India as well as 
in America, kTench and British ambitions clashed. Though 
on the west coast Bombay belonging to the English East India 
company and Mahe belonging to the French East India com- 

1 Bmddock, who had poshed forward with twelve hundred men, was caug:ht in an ambush 
some seven miles from the fort, and lost nearly two-thirds of his force. He himself fought 
most bravely, and, after having five horses shot under him, was mortally wounded, and died 
next day. 
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pany lay far apart, their factories on the east coast were in 
the same districts. In the north the English Calcutta lay 
EngiUsh close to the French Chandernagore, whilst in the 
East^^Sa^ south the French Pondicherry lay between, though at 
Companies, some distance from, Madras and Fort St. I )avid. 
Both companies had reached a point when for their future 
commercial development some interference with the politics of 
the interior was probable. It was, however, the condition of 
India itself which made that interference inevitable. 

India, it must be remembered, is not a country like I'Yance 
or Germany, but a large continent. Its area is almost cHjual to, 
The races population is greater than, that of all Europe 

of India, jf Russia is excluded. The inhabitants of this vast 
continent speak some fifty languages, and they vary in colour 
from the light brown of the Northern Pathan to the hlatjk of 
the Southern Tamil; and they are divided into races which, in 
the words of a recent viceroy, differ from one another ‘'as 
much as the Esquimaux from the Spaniard or the Irishnuin from 
the Turk”. It may be urged that the Hindoo religion gives a 
certain unifying influence; but it must be borne in mind that 
the Mohammedans — to say nothing of other religious sects such 
as the Parsees and Sikhs — constitute a very strong minority.^ 
Moreover, the Hindoos are themselves divided into some 3000 
castes, the members of which have little social intercourse with 
one another; and their religion, it has been said, exhibits the 
worship of innumerable gods and an endless diversity of ritual. 
The religion of the well-educated Brahmin — the highest caste- 
may be called a form of Deism; the religion of the ordinary 
Hindoo peasant embraces the worship of many local deities, 
and almost every village has its own particular objects of 
veneration. 

The great Mohammedan dyna.sty, generally known as the 
Mogul dynasty, had, for a time, brought nearly the whole 
, . , of India under its control. Established in the 

Its anarchical . , . , . • . 

condition Sixteenth century, it had gradually extended its 

a er 1707. powct, especially under Akdar — the contemporary 


1 According to the last cen.sus, the Hindoos number at the present time about 70 per cent 
of the total population. 
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of Elizabeth — and Aicrangzeb, But with the death of the last- 
named in 1707 the empire had begun to break asunder and 
India fell into a condition of anarchy. From the north the 
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King of Persia came in 1739 and sacked Delhi, the Mogul 
capital. The Afghans after six successive invasions established 
themselves in the Punjab, until finally they gave way, towards 
the end of the century, to the Sikhs, In the north-east the 
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rulers of Bengal and Oudh were practically independent. In 
Central India, the Mahrattas — Hindoo tribes — made expeditions 
north and east from their two great centres at Poona and at 
Nagpur. In the south the Nizam of Hyderabad was the greatest 
potentate, and the Nabob of the Carnatic in the south-east was 
his vassal. In the south-west the ruler of Mysore was shortly 
to possess formidable power. 

In the constant rivalries between these various Slates lay 
the opportunity for European interference. And in 1741 a 
Dupieix in Frenchman, by name Dupleix^ of exceptional ability 
India, 1741-54. ^nd ambition, ’was appointed Governor of Pondi- 
cherry. He determined to take advantage, in the south, of this 
state of affairs. During the War of the Austrian Succession he 
devoted his energies to the capture of Madras, only to be oblig(^d 
to give it back at the peace. But there followed disputed suc- 
cessions at Hyderabad and in the Carnatic. Dupleix o.n(l the 
British each supported a rival pair of candidates. One of the 
French candidates triumphed at Hyderabad; the other secured 
the whole Carnatic save Trichinopoly, and even that place was 
besieged and seemed likely to fall. 

It was at this critical moment in 1751 that the position was 
saved by Robert Clive. The son of a small Shropshire scjuire, 
ci’ve and the — after a somcwhat turbulent boyhood — 

Siege of Arcot, gone to India to act as a clerk in the East India 
Company.^ When Dupleix attacked Madras, he 
had volunteered for service, and both then and subse<}uently 
made his mark as a soldier. He now proposed, as a diversion, 
an attack upon Arcot^ the capital. His proposal was accepted, 
and with a small force he succeeded in capturing it* 111 is 
bold action had the effect he desired, and the siege of Trichino- 
poly was raised. But this was by no means all. He had now 
to defend Arcot until relief came. With two hundred and thirty 
men he held on for fifty days, though he had to defend two 


1 He was, even tn early life, of a somewhat pugnacious disposition, and, at the age of six, 
w.'ts described as “out of measure addicted to fighting”, whilst, Inter on, the shopkeepers of 
Market Drayton, so tradition says, used to pay small tribute of apples and halfpence” to 
Clive and a band of his schoolfellows in order to preserve their windows from molestation. 
Clive, when he reached India, was for some time profoundly unhappy, and tried to commit 
suicide, but the pistol did not fire. 
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breaches, the one of fifty and the other of ninety feet, against 
ail army of ten thousand men. From the successful defence 
of Arcot, as Macaulay says, dates the renown of the British 
arms in the East. We had shown that we weic not mere 
pedlars but lightcss as well. Further successes led to the triumph 
of the British candidate in the Carnatic, and in 1754 r)upleix 
was uccalled. Yet, as in Canada, the struggle was not over; 
and the Seven Years’ WAr was to prove as imjioitant for its effects 
in India as for tliose in Canada. 

The Seven Yeais’ War did nut begin fui mally till 1756. But, 
as we have seen, hostilities between Great Britain and France 
liad occurred in America and in India long before 

, ,1 . , Outbreak of 

ihe war oroke out 111 Europe. Ihe capture and Seven Years’ 

iiefence of Arcot by Ciive occurred in 1751, the ^75^. 

Ihiglish aliacks on Fort Duquesne began in 1754, whilst in 
1755 hostilities spread to the sea, on which the Biitish captured 
iv^o French men uf-wai carrying soldiers to Canada. Finally, in 
iiie early inuiilhs of 175(3 the French attacked Minorca; and 
with this last event \Yar was regularly deckiied between the two 
coLintric.s. 

It was not only, however, the rivalry between lhance and 
Great Britain that brought about the war, but also that be- 
tween Austria and I’russia. Maria Theresa had no 
intention of allowing Frederick to retain Silesia; 
she felt its loss so keenly that she could not see 
a native of that country, it was said, without weeping. The only 
ciuestion was as to the partners which the rival powers would 
take. In the War of the Austrian Succession the allies on each 
side had been dissatished with one another. For this and for 
other reasons the old alliances were reversed in the Seven Years' 
W'ar. Austria and France — hitherto the great European rivals — 
for once made alliance together, and subsequently persuaded 
Russia to j(3in them ; and Great Britain bound itself to Austria’s 
rival, Prussia. 

The Seven Year.s’ War, so far as Great Britain is concerned, 
may be divided into two periods. The first two years (1756-7) 
were years of almost unrelieved failure. The DuAe 0/ JVew- 
mslk (see p. 494) for the greater part of the time was chief 

( <! t»7! ) 31 


Rivalry of 
Priissia and 
Austria. 
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minister. Procrastinating and ignorant, timid and undecided, 
he was “ unfit said George II, “to be Chamberlain to tiui 

smallest Court in Germany”: and it would certainly 
British failures , ^ i r- •» , 

in the war, be difficult to find anyone less fitted to carry 

1756-7- ^ great war. Commanders, both on land and 

sea, uninspired by the Government at home, planned their 
strategy without thought, and fought their battles by obsolete 
and formal methods. Consequently, at the beginning of the war, 
Great Britain was in terror of invasion, and to her disgrace 
Hessians and Hanoverians were brought over to defend her own 
shores. 

Meantime, Byng- was dispatched with a fleet badly piovisioned 
and poorly equipped to relieve Mmorcu^ which, as has been stated, 
Byng and been attacked by the french. Off that island he 

Minorca. fought an indecisive action with the French lleet when 
he ought to have avoided a battle and confined his attention 
to haiassing the French communications. Pie then, supported 
by the advice of a council of war, returned home, leaving 
Minorca to be taken by the French. The nation was furious. 
Byng was tried for neglect of duty, found guilty, and shot <m the 
quarterdeck of his own ship in Portsmouth Plarbour— a scapegoat 
for the incompetence of the British Government and the want 
of seamanship on the part of the British navy.^ In America, 
the British lost Oswej:;^o and Bort IVi/Iimn liefiry^ and an intended 
attack on Louisburg came to nothing. In Germany, the Duke of 
Cumberland, George II’s son, who had been sent to protect 
Hanover and to cover the western frontier of Prussia from a 
French invasion, was defeated at I£astendecA% and forced to 
sign the convention of Klosler-seven, by which he agreed to 
evacuate the country (1757).^ Only two wonderful victories 
won by our ally, King Frederick of Prussia, over the P'renc'h 


1 Byng, who was tlie son of the adntirnl who had W(#n the battle off Cape Passiim in lywo, 
was unfortunate in being the first victim of a new rule. Officers could previously he shot for 
“cowardice’* or “disaffection”; but “negligence” had recently been added as a capital 
offence, and Byng came under this charge because he was found guilty of not having done 
his utmost to save Minorca. Voltaire’s moi on this execution is well known ; It was done, he 
said, “pour cncouragcr les autre.s”. 

® George II was very angry as a consequence, and on Cumberland’s return to London only 
gave him an interview of four minutes, telling him that “he had ruined his country and 
spoiled everything “* At cards that evening, when the duke entered the room, the king said 
openly: “ Here is my son who has ruined me and disgraced himself! ” 
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at Rossbach and over the Austrians at Leutheii saved the 
situation. 

The last five years of the war (1758-63) are, on the other 
hand, years of almost untarnished glory. Midway in the year 
1757 IF/Z/urm Fiit formed a coalition ministry with British suc- 
the Duke of A^ewcastle. Pitt had all the qualities 
necessary for a great war minister. He combined f^^-^ence. 
supreme self-confidence with the power of inspiring others. 
believe,” he said of himself, “I can save this country and that no 
one else can.” one,” said an officer, ^^can enter his closet 

without coming out of it a braver man.” He had the capacity for 
selecting good men; no doubt he appointed some bad officers, 
but Hawke and Wolfe and Ferdinand of Brunswick are great 
names which attest his judgment. Above all, he had not only the 
genius of conceiving great and sound strategical designs, but also 
the capacity, with infinite patience and thoroughness, to plan their 
execution. No doubt he w^as arrogant and ovei bearing. He 
threatened to impeach one colleague who opposed him, and 
another complained that his language was of a kind seldom heard 
west of Constantinople. But these very qualities enabled him to 
become the only genuine war minister Great Britain has had since 
the development of cabinet government, a minister possessing the 
almost undisputed control of the army and the navy as well as of 
the diplomacy of the country. For his ally Pitt had Frederick, 
King of Prussia, and it was through the combination of these 
great men that the foundations of the modern Empire of Great 
Britain and of the modern Kingdom of Prussia were securely laid. 

Pitt’s strategy was briefly as follows. Assistance must be 
given to the King of Prussia. Even the generalship of Frederick 
the Great would not have enabled Prussia to with- strategy 
stand alone the combined forces of Austria, France, 
and Russia. Moreover, it was part of Pitt’s policy to absorb 
French energies as far as possible in Europe. ‘‘We shall 
win Canada,” Pitt said, “on the banks of the Elbe.” Conse- 
quently he not only paid subsidies to Frederick of Prussia, but 
also maintained in Germany an army partly British and partly 
Hanoverian under Ferdinand of Brunswick to protect Hanover 
and the western flank of Prussia from the French. In addition 
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he attacked various places on the iheiich coast. 'Fhese attack.’^, 
though not very successful,^ kept the French nation in a Ci>n- 
tinual state of alarm, and led, according to Pitt’s inforinalion, lo 
some thirty thousand l^'rench lrooj)s being employed indefensiw 
work at home instead of aggressive operations clsewheic. In the 
West Indies and in the East Pitt’s object was, at fust, to f>rute<*l 
British commerce, and later, to extend British p'ossessicms. ills 
chief energies, however, were concentrated on the (‘onijuest ol 
Canada; it was there we were to make the first bid ior victory 
w'hilst the P'rencli wasted their effmts on Uk* P'ondnciit. 

In 1758 the initial successes begun. in Ameiica, Ihic-. 
separate armies advanced; the fust, it is true, failcal to tala* 
The campaign Ticondcroga, blit of the cithers, one, with the aid 
of the fleet, captured LouLsbaig, and the (ahei 
Duquesne. Two laids were made on the Idench iioasl. 'riie 
first went to St. IMalo and destroyed a great deal of id'ench .siii]) 
ping; but the second, after doing much durnagt^ at ( !herl)ouru, 
revisited St. Malo, and on this occasion had to make a disastrously 
precipitate retreat. In Germany, Ferdinand of Brunswick 
able to reach the Rhine, though he had to retreat later on. Ami 
just before the end of the year an expedition wliich had been dis- 
patched to West Africa captured the Frem'h settlement of Gorce. 

With 1759 came a year more fruitful of successes than any 
other in our history. Upon Canada Pitt planneil a twofoki 
The year of aclvancc. Aiiihcrst was to take Ticondcroga, wliich 
victories, 1759 did, and to reach Quebec— w’hich he was unable 

to accom]dish. Wolfe, one of Pitts favourite officers, was 
selected to command the soldiers and Saunders to command the 
sailors of another expedition which should go up the riv(*r St. 
LawTence to attack Quebec. Saunders, in siiite <jf fog and con* 
trary winds, took the fleet and the transports ii|» the St. Lawreiic"(!! 
without mishap. 

Quebec- stands upon a rocky pronionloi)' at the junction of 
the river St. Charles and the river St. Lawrence. Montcalm, 
The attack French commander, had fortified the bank of the 

on Quebec, Lawrence ‘from tlm point where the river St. 

1 An oppoueiu of Pitt’.s bpoke of them snecringly “as brcakiu|| \vindow» with guineai* wjhI 
they were imdoubtedJy 
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Charles, joins it to a point some eight miles down stream where 
aiiothcf liver, the Montmorency, flows into it. Wolfe had, with 
inierioi iorees, to iighi an enemy who was strictly 011 the defensive. 
I ie at once seized the Isle of Orleans, wliich lay below Quebec, 
blit he could nut succeed in tempting Montcalm from his entrench- 
ments, anti, an attack made upon the French from across the 
over Mociimurenc) was a failure. The summer wore on and 
fikiUtirs looked ho[)eless. 

IMeaiiliuio, however, some of the Biitish ships had succeeded 



in passing the QHiebec batteiies, and in getting above the city, 
it was this aclheveuuait wiiich enabled Wolfe to make his master- 
stroke. llio cliffs on the north bank of the St, I^awrence above 
(^hiebec arc sleep and preeijntous, but about a mile and a half 
beyond that foUri.*.ss Wolfe had discovered a zigzag path which 
led to their sum mil. lie determined to attempt a night attack at 
this phu'e, a,nd accoulingly made arrangements, with great skill, 
to tlivert the enemy’s attention from that quarter. Below Quebec, 
Montcalm’s atlenlion was occupied by a bombardment from the 
maul body Uie Oeet un<ier Saunders, whilst the garrison in 
Uie city itself find an energetic attack directed upon it from the 
opposite bank. Meanwhile Wolfe himself and a large part of his 
troops had emt>arked in the ships which were above Quebec. On 
the night the attack the ships were some six miles above the 
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intended landing-place so as to distract the attention of Bougaiii- 
ville, who with a large force was watching these ships, from Wolfe’s 
real objective. 

Brilliantly conceived, the plan was no less brilliantly executed. 
About 2 a.m. on the morning of September 13, the ships’ boats, 
laden with soldiers, started on their journey. They deceived two 
sentinels on the bank by pretending to be some expected hVench 
provision boats, and then a small landing-party got on shore, 
climbed up the path, surprised the small guard at the top of the 
cliff, and covered the landing of the rest of Wolfe’s forces. 

The news of this exploit was, of course, conveyed to IMont- 
calm and Bougainville. The latter waited for the news to l)e 
The Heights conlirmed, and was any way too far off to he of 
of Abraham, service; but Montcalm, after some hesitation, through 
Sept. 13. being uncertain of Saunders’s intentions, hurried up 
and marshalled his men on the Heights of Abraham. I'owards 
ten o’clock the French advanced. The British waited till tliey 
came within thirty-five yards, gave two murderous volleys, and 
then charged, the newly-enlisted Highlanders especially distin- 
guishing themselves. In twenty minutes the battle was over, 
and was followed by the capture of Quebec. The lieroes of 
each side, Montcalm and Wolfe, were mortally wounded.* 

Elsewhere almost as great successes occurred. An expedition 
sent to the West Indies failed, indeed, to take Martinique, hut 
^ ^ took Guadeloupe instead. In Germany, Ferdinand, 

Minden, with an army composed of various nationalities, had 
Aug. I. retire before two other armies and leave Hanover 
unprotected. By a brilliant counterstroke he suddenly attacked 
one French army at, Minden. Nine battalions of British infantry, 
though exposed to a cross fire of artillery, charged through thrett 
successive lines of hostile cavalry and tumbled them to ruin ; and 
but for the failure of Lord George Sackville to follow up so mag- 


^ Wolfe, at the age of .sixteen, fought in the buttle of Dettiugen, and had to act as adjutant 
of his battalion. At the ago of twenty-two he was given command of a regirneut, and pfoved 
himself an admirable commander. He was a person of literary tastes. As his boat was going 
down the St. Lawrence on the night of the attack, he is said to have <juoted some lines of 
Gray*s Elegy, exclaiming: **Now, gentlemen, I would rather have written that poetn than 
take Quebec!" George II had a high opinion of Wolfe’s capacity. On one occasion some- 
one said to him that Wolfe was mad. '* Mad, is he?" was the king's answer ; ** then I wibh he 
would bite some of my other generals.'* 
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nilicent a charge with the cavalry, the victory might have been an 
overwhelming one. 

Meanwhile the French had been planning the invasion of 
England. The fleets at Toulon and at Brest were to unite and 
to convoy the troops across. The Toulon fleet left harbour; but 
it was discovered going through the Straits of Gibraltar, and 
Boscawen, the British admiral, started in pursuit in under three 
hours "“-a wonderful performance. By the end of tlie next day 
the greater number of the French ships had been Battles of Lagos 
dist)ersed or destroyed off and the remnant 

had retired to Cadiz (August 18). The Brest 20). 

fleet took advantage of the absence of Hawke’s blockading fleet, 
which had been driven away by a fierce storm, to escape, and 
sailed south. But Hawke pursued it to Quideron Bay^ and on 
a lee shore during a November gale, in a bay full of reefs and 
shoals, fought it, captured two of its number, and destroyed two 
others. The remainder of the French fleet was dispersed, seven 
ships taking refuge up a river, from which they only escaped some 
fifteen months later. 'I'he French plan of Invasion therefore 
absolutely failed, Tlie fight in Quiberon Bay makes a wonderful 
ending to a wonderful year. 

The later years of the war saw further successes. In 1760 — 
the year of George Ill’s accession — Montreal was captured, and 
the conquest of Canada was completed. In 1761 the 
British captured Belleisle, off the west coast of France, successes, 
In that same year Spain joined France. Pitt had 
secret intelligence of this alliance, and had wanted to declare war 
on Spain before it declared war on us, and to capture the annual 
treasure fleet that came from Spanish America. The cabinet 
would not consent, and consequently Pitt resigned and Bute 
became head of the ministry. Spain, when the treasure fleet 
stifely reached her harbours, declared war. But she was only 
to lose from her intervention. For in 1762 Great Britain cap- 
tured Havana, the capital of Cuba, and Manila, the capital of 


I Hawke hud entered the navy in 1730 at the age of fourteen. To Hawke h due what has 
been called a veritable revolution in naval strategy, for he in&titnted in 1730 the system of a 
blockade over the French port of Urest. He did this effectually for a period of wSis; mouths 
from, May to Noveuiber, 1759. The French fleet only fiiudly escaped because a very had 
storm fur(;<‘d Hawke to take refuge at Torbay. 
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the Philippine Islands; whilst, to her other captures from f’rance, 
Cheat Britain added Martinique and St. Lucia. Meantime nego- 
tiations had been begun for peace, and in 1763 the peace cinne. 

Before giving the terms of peace, wc must turn to the course 
of the war in India. Iliere also it opened gloomily. In the 
The war in ^orLh, in 1756, a new Nabob of llengal, Suraja/i 
Bengal. Doiulali^ had, within two mouths of his accession, 
quarrelled with the British. He seized Calcutta, and there pen 
petrated the ghastly tragedy of the ‘‘Black Hole”, i)nliing one 
hundred and forty-six people — of whom only twenty-three sur- 
vived — in a hot Indian night in a piison baidy twenty led 
square, and with only two small barred window’s, ('live came 
up from Madras and retook Calcutta. Jn 1757 — in the ver> 
Battle of same month that Pitt took ulllcc — he w'on on 
Piassey, 1757. ^3^ Plassey with three thousand men, and with 

only eight guns, a victory over an army of fifty thousand men 
with forty guns. Clive was materially helped by the treachiu-y 
of Meer Jaffier, one of the nabob’s generals, and by the lact 
that a thunderstorm ’wetted the enemy’s gunpowder, whilst tar- 
paulins protected his own; but even so, it w’as superb audai’ily 
on the part of Clive to risk a battle, d'hat victory marks the 
beginning of the political ascendancy of tlie East India (Jompany 
in Bengal; the Company put Meet Jafiier on the throne, and was 
given in return a substantial amount of land round Calcutta. 

In the south matters had begun badly, as in the north, and 
the French took Fort St. David and besieged Madras; but tiiey 
Tiie war in wcfct quickly driven away. Brilliant success was 
Southern India, follow. In the year of victories — in 1759- - 
the capture of Masulipatam gave the English I^kist India ('om- 
pany not only some eighty miles of coast line in the Circars, 
but substituted English for French influence at tlic Court of the 
Battle of Nizam of Hyderabad; whilst in the following year, 
j^ndewash, at Wandewash^ Eyre Cootc won a victory over the 
French wliich led to tiie capture of Pondicherry 
and the other French settlements. 

The Treaty of Paris in 1763 ended the war which had been 
so glorious to our arms. In America, Great Britain received 
Canada, the BVench territory on the east of the Mississippi, 
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Cape Breton Island, and all other islands in the River and Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, besides Florida, which she received from Spain 
in exchange for Havannah. In the West Indies, The Treaty of 
she received Dominica, Tobago, and Grenada; in ^763. 

the Mediterranean, Minorca; and in Africa, the settlements on 
the river Senegal. But Great Britain gave back a good deal. 
To Spain she returned rich Havana and Manila— the news of 
the capture of the latter was not received till negotiations were 
[)ractically completed. France recovered Belleislc and Goree, 
strong Martinique and wealthy St. Lucia; and her settlements 
in India were restored to her on condition that she should not 
fortify them. To France also was ceded the right to fish off 
the Newfoundland coast, and two small islands were given to 
her for ihe use of her fishermen. No doubt if Pitt had been 
in office the terms ^vould have been better; but, even as it is, 
tile peace marks a great stage forward in the advance of our 
empire. icgard to Germany, France agreed to give up 

all the lerrUorics in that countr}^ which she had occupied. 
Frederick the Great held, however, that the British by nego- 
tiating a peace separately with the French had basely deserted 
him; and though the charge was not true, it affected Prussian 
sentimeni towards Great Britain for a considerable period. 


XXXVI. Domestic Politics and the First 
Two Georges, 1714—60 

I. The British Constitution, 1714—1832 

We 111 list turn aside for a while from the review of the great 
wars it) sketch the domestic affairs of Great Britain after 1714. 
ParFumicnt, as a result of the Revolution of i 638 , bad obtained 
control of icgislaliun and taxation. William III, however, as has 
been pointed out, chose his own ministers and directed both the 
home and foreign policy of the nation; and even Anne often 
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presided at meetings of the cabinet^ — as the meetings of heads 
of departments came to be called — and directly appointed the 
ministers. But with the accession of the House of Hanover 
came a great change, and it may be convenient here to sum- 
marize the chief features of the constitution during the hundred 
years after 1714. 

^‘The Act of Settlement had given us,’' it has been said, 

foreign sovereign; the presence of a foreign sovereign gave 
The prime ^ prime minister.” George I could not speak Eng- 
minister. jjg|^ — Walpole, after 1721 the king’s chief minister, 
had to brush up his Latin in order to converse with the king 
in that language — and George II only spoke it with a strong 
German accent; while neither of the two kings was sufficicTitly 
interested in or intimate with British politics to comprehend its 
details. Consequently neither of them attended cabinet mettt- 
ings; and George III, when he came to the tlirone in 1760, was 
unable, despite his desire, to do so owing to the precedent set 
by his predecessors. Hence it was natural that one minister 
should preside over the cabinet and direct its proceedings; and 
The cabinet gradually it came about that he and not the king 
system. appointed his colleagues to the ministry, and that Ik: 
obtained the title of prime minister. Moreover, the king, as lie 
was not present at the cabinet meetings where the details were 
discussed, gradually lost the power of deciding on what was to 
be done. He would be told that such and such had happened, 
and that the advice of his minister was to do this. If he did 
not understand, or were careless, or not interested, he agreed 
without further comment Gradually, the other characteristics of 
our present system of cabinet government were evolved; ministers 
were chosen from the same party; they became jointly responsible 
for the policy pursued; and they became dependent for llie con- 
tinuance of their power, not upon the king, but upon the House 
of Commons. Hitherto the Crown had decided, though the 


The privy council had grown too large for consultative purposes; cousequeiuly an inner 
royal council had developed, which was first called a “cabinet*’ in tlie nngn of Charles I. 
After the Revolution the cabinet became an established institution. A statesman of Anne’s 
reign illustrated the difference between the privy council and the cabinet thim: **The privy 
council weie such as were thought to know everything and knew nothing, while those of the 
cabinet thought that nobody knew anything but themselves”. 
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ministers might be consulted; but as time goes on the position 
is reversed — the ministers decided, though the Crown might be 
consulted. Moreover, the Crown ceased to refuse its assent to 
bills passed by Parliament, Anne being the last sovereign who 
exercised this right. 

We must beware, however, of two mistakes in tracing the 
history of cabinet government. In the first place, we inust not 
antedate its full development. In the eighteenth siowneas of 
century, for instance, the leader of the ministry development, 
would have repudiated the title of prime minister owing to its 
unpopularity. Members of a cabinet not infrequently gave in- 
dividual and contradictory advice to the king and seldom 
retired from office at the same time. Moreover, the Crown 
was still a great force; indeed, it might be said that the ministers 
of the eighteenth century had to serve t'wo masters — the Crown 
and a majority of the House of Commons; and the hostility of 
either might cause their fall. And, as we shall see, in the latter 
part of the century, George III was successful in recovering, for 
a time, much of the power which George I and George II 
had lost. 

In the second place, it must not be imagined that the power 
which the Crown lost was gained by the people, that monarchy 
gave way to democracy. Britain in the eighteenth power of the 
century, it has been said, was ruled by a ‘‘Venetian aristocracy, 
oligarchy”. It was an oligarchy as exclusive, and almost as 
omnipotent, as in that famous republic, although its power was 
based, not, as in Venice, on the wealth derived from commerce, 
but on the power derived from the possession of large landed 
estates. Educated at one of the large public schools, intermarry- 
ing with one another, meeting each other constantly in the small 
and exclusive society of the London of that day, a few family 
clans composed the governing classes of the period. The 
leaders of such families as the Pelhams, the Russells, and the 
Cavendishes were found constantly in the higher, and their 
relatives in the lower posts of each Government. In one 
cabinet half the members were dukes, and in another there 
was only one commoner. This landowning oligarchy “en- 
circled and enchained the throne”, dominated the House of 
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Lords, and possessed enormous inlluence in ti\e House of 
Commons. 

House of Commons was, up till the passing of the 
Reform Bill in 1832, a very undemocratic body. The repre- 
^ . sentatiou was most unecjual; Cornwall, for insuince, 

Composition . ■, i i i • 

ot the Houfae bccausc it was a royal duchy, and therciore subject 

of Commons. i i i’ 

to the Crown inlluence, returned as many members 
as the \vii(de of Scotland, in the Englisli and \\\-‘ls]i counties 
tiie franchise was limited to freeliolderh, namely, lliuse who 
owned their own kind — nuL, of course, a large number, in liiti 
English and Welsh boroughs still greater anomalies existed, the 
franchise being confined to meaibers of the corporation; conse- 
quently, in a city of the si/e ol Bath, for instance, the nimibcr of 
voters was only thirty-five. Moreover, whilst towns so important 
as i^ianchester or Biimingham had no repiesenUitivt:s at all, there 
were *il‘"great many small and insignificant borouglis, witli a very 
few voters, which returned one and sometimes two members. 
These boroughs were known either as “ rotten ’’ or “ pocket 
boroughs. In the case of the former the scat was generally sold 
to the highest bidder.^ A “ pocket borough ”, on the other 
hand, belonged to an individual, generally a neighiiouring kind* 
owner, who nominated a member to represent it. In the middle 
of the eighteenth century Lord Lonsdale posscbsed nine and the 
Duke of Norfolk eleven of these “pocket” boroughs, whilst it 
was reckoned that no less than fifty members of the House ol 
Commons to a large degree owed their seats to the iniiiieuce 
of the Duke of Newcastle.- 

In Scotland the electoral system was just as unrepresentative. 
The county of Bute j*)ossessed but twelve voters, whilst in ilu: 
burghs the elections were controlled by a few individuals. Just 
before the Reform Bill of 1832 it was reckoned that with a 
population of over two and a quarter millions Scotland had oiil) 

1 'The price of seats went stmihly up till the Reform Ihll of 133!?. A!)tui£ 1730 tlm price for 
the Ufednic of a sinj^le parliament was jCrsoo ; a hiuKlrcd years later it reached M much as 
4700U. 

s'Two statistirs itiriy perhaps best ilhtstrate the dmracler of the lepujsemation in England 
and Wales, Towards the cIo.se of the cighreetuli century, out of a total population of f,ome 
seven millions, only three hundred thousand iuul votes; and the aggregate numlw of voters 
which two hunrlred riiul fifty members i« the House of Commous re preiHciUed was only just 
over eleven thousand. 
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tiiree tJioLibiiiid oIccLors, and it was said that more votes were 
cast at :i single Uv-'clection in WestniinsUjr tlian in a Scottish 
gcnciai eloclluii. Aioreuver, the ministers responsible for Scot- 
tish affair:', had an enormous inllucncc, which thc*y cxeia'ised to 
scciuii meiijljeis favourable io the Govurnment in powerd 

'Fa one more point allusion may be made. 'Fherc Ls 00 
doubt that the t)uiitics of the eighteenth century were srjmewhat 
coirupt. Loyalty to a party or a minister was gene- corruption 
rously rewarded; in Beorge Ill’s reign, for instaJice, ni politics, 
no less tiiaii three hundred and eighty-eight peerages were 
createdj most of them for political services, I'here was bribery 
with places and pensions; it was reckoned that a very huge 
numlier of members of Farliament had either the one or the 
other. Folitics were regarded as a lucrative profession, and a 
minister raight e.\t)ect to be able to endow his relatives and 
supporters with desirable ofrtces, which combined a small amount 
of work with a large amount of remuneration.- But this was all 
part of the political system of that day. I'he direct bribery of 
members of Ikirliament to obtain their votes on a particular 
occasion was probably rare, except in some very corrupt years; 
and owing laigely to the inlluence of such statesmen as the 
elder, and to a lesser extent the younger Pitt, and to a bill 
passed at the end of the century which reduced the number of 
places and pensions, the standard of political morality was gradu- 
ally improved. 

When all is said that can be said against the political system 
in existence between j.714 and 1832, it did, as a matter of fact, 
f)roduce many statesmen of distinguished ability. Many of our 


’!■ Thus the I>ul,€ uf :uid his biuthur weio suprumo duriap; part of Walpole’s luiuistry, 

and iloiiry Daudas duiiaj';: Pitt’s rule (1783-1800 had such authoiity th.it he was kuovvu as 
liarry the Ninth, and practically ail the Scotch incjnbexs were his suppuiteis. 

" Thus H<u‘.ire Walpole, the IcUei writer, w.as the thiid sou of Robert Walpole, the prime 
minister. Whilst Mill a boj'" at I'Uou his father gave him the oflieos of Clerk <i-f tlic Kstreats 
and Comptroller of the Pipe, which pioduccd about ^no pci uimiuu. At tine age of twenty 
he heennu* Usher of the Exchequer, which was worth fn*m jCumjo to ^1500 a year. His 
duties were not cKacling ; they were to fuiuish papers, pens, ink, wax, saud, tape, penknives, 
scissors, and pntcluueut to the Excliequer mid 'I’reasury, and to pay the hilH of the worktnen 
and traikisuicu who serve these offices". On his father’s death, W id pole received in addition 
a year fiom the collector’*! place in the custom house. All these offices Walpole held 
for the* rest ul his life. Of his two brothers, one held tlie lucrative office of Auditor of the 
JCvfhwjucr, and the other was Clerk of the Pells. 
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greatest statesmen, including Walpole, Canning, Fox, the two 
Pitts, Gladstone, and Palmerston, began their political career as 
representatives of “pocket boroughs”. Of course it is 
true that the House of Commons was not acutely sensitive to 
public opinion and did not readily rellect every change in the 
nation's ideas. But if the nation really felt strongly about any- 
thing, its feelings would in the end prevail in the House. And 
in some ways the system was good, for it gave tlie House a 
stability and the member an independence whic'li weu^ valuable*. 

The accession of the House of Hanover not only marked 
an important stage in the development of our Ckuistitution, but 
Fortunes of affected profoundly the ionunes of the 

Parties, 1714-1832. great political parties in the State. l‘'or the next 
forty-five years the Whigs were supreme. The Torie.s werij 
tainted with Jacobite sympathies, and the Whigs theicfore re- 
mained ill secure possession of the Government. The ministries, 
consequently, were of long duration, Walpole’s lasting for twenty- 
one years (172 1-42) and that of Pelham for ten years (1744-54). 
But with the accession of George III in 1760 came a change. 
The Tories were by this time reconciled to the 1 lanoverian 
dynasty, and their views on the necessity of reviving the mon- 
archical power were congenial to the new king. Conscfiuenily, 
after a series of short Whig ministries — six in nine years— 
George III at last found the support he desired from a sut> 
cession of 2 bry mimsters. During nearly the whole of the period 
1769-1830, the Tories, first under Lord North, then under the 
younger Pitt, and finally under I^ord Liverpool, were in oflice; 
and their power was increased through the fear inspin?d i>y tlie 
French Revolution of 1789, which led many Whigs to join tlm 
Tory ranks. Not till 1830 did the Whigs, owing to their advo- 
cacy of Parliamentary Reform, return to power for any length 
of time.^ 

a They were in office 1783-3, but only for a very short period, and their leaders fi>rmed 
a coalition, ministry with the Tory leaders 1806-7. 
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2. The Risings of 1715 and 1745 in Scotland 

Something must now be said about the details of the history 
during the period comprised by the reigns of George I j?/) 

and of George II do). Soul extinct ; stomacli character 

well alive” is the verdict of one distinguished historian period 
on this epoch. Indeed, it cannot, except towards its 
close, be called .an inspiring one. In politics there was a good 
deal of corruption, and no great principle to ennoble the strife 
between the party factions. In religion, the Church of England, 
it has been said, slept and rotted in peace, and its leaders — the 
bishops — were in some cases hardly Christians. The poetry was 
of the artificial, epigrammatic character, of which Pope was such 
a master. A period of peace was followed by a period of war, 
in which for a time many of our soldiers and seamen showed 
conspicuous incapacity. Nevertheless, it was a period of growing 
toleration in matters of religion, and of growing common sense 
in the affairs of the world; the country grew prosperous, and 
trade and industry increased; and the nation obtained, for the 
fust half of this epoch, what perhaps it most needed at that 
tiipe — an interval of repose. 

Such a period was not one in which men would be prepared 
to lead forlorn hopes in support of lost causes. Though Tory 
squires and Oxford undergraduates might still con- ^he 
tinue to toast the Stuarts,^ the mass of the nation ‘Fifteen’, 
quietly acquiesced in the Hanoverian succession. Only in Scot- 
land, and especially in the Highlands, was active devotion shown 
to the House of Stuart, and Scotland was the centre of the two 
rebellions which took place. The first rising was in 1715, and 
is known, from the name of its leader, as Mar's Mebeilion. ’"rhere 
were to be risings in the Highlands under the Earl of Mar him- 
self, and in the Lowlands of Scotland; in Cumberland, under 
a Mr. Forster; and in the west of England, where the IDuke of 
Ormonde was to land. But the rising in the west came to 
nothing. The two Scotch forces should have combined for a 

1 Under such disguises ns Job, standing for James III (the Old Pretender), Ormonde, and 
Bolingbroke ; or 14^;'. sZ, , which denoted J.-tmes III and the two foreign kings who were 
expected to assist him, Loub XIV of France and Philip V of .Spain, 
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joint attack upon Stirling, which commanded the coiiuiiuoicali(3ns 
of Highlands and Lowlands; but the Lowkinders went south 
instead of north, and along with the men of Cum bei land wen^ 
taken prisoners at Preston. The day before their capturti Mar 
met the Hanoverian army at Sheriff fnuir^ and though the battle 
was indecisive, the right wing of each army soundly defeating tlie 
wing opposed to it, the rebellion ir///Acd out. After the rebellion 
was over a few of its leaders were executed, thougli oiu; of tlieiu, 
Lord Nithsdale, succeeded in escaping from prison in his wife’s 
dress the day before that fixed for his execution.^ 

The causes of the failure of the rising were many. 'i\) begin 
with, its leaders were incompetent, and no one had much faith in 
Causes of Mar, ‘^'bobbing John” as he was called. The Old 
failure. Pretender did indeed land in Scotland, but not till 
after Sheriffmuir had beeen fought, and he proved a very dispiriting 
and frigid leader; '‘it is no new thing for me to be unhirlunate ”, 
were reported to be almost his opening words on his arrival. 
Moreover, Louis XIV had just died, and the Regent Orleans, 
who governed during the childhood of Louis XV, wished to 
keep on good terms with Great Britain. Consequently no lulp 
from France was forthcoming. P’inally, the Whig Government 
in power showed much energy in dealing with thej situation. 

The second rising, r745, was a more formidable affair. It 
took place during the War of the Austrian Succession, soon after 
the battle of Fonteiioy (p, 463), where Great Britain had lost great 
numbers of her bravest troops. Its hero was C/Ktr/es Edwanf 
the son of the Old Pretender, whose daring and attractive person- 
ality well fitted him to lead the Highlanders to victory. Landing 
The rising sevcu men at Moidart, in the norlh- 

of 1745. -vvest of Scotland, he won the support of the ( amcrons 
and Macdonalds, and marched south. Co[)e, the opposing gen- 
eral marched north from Edinburgh to meet him, but, thinking,,! 

1 When Georgfc: I heard of Lord Nith.sdale's escape, he merely «.dd Uiat it: was “ the beAt"* 
thhif? a man in his condition coiiUi have done 

The Old Pretender, or the Chevalier de St. <leorj;?e as he is callcii, left Hrudttutd in less 
than SIX weeks. Snbsetiuently* he married a tcrauddaughter of the King of Poland, his two 
sons bcinjt? Charles Edward (d, 1788) iiud the Cardiiud of York (d. iHo7’).> fie tumself died in 
*766, and some years later—in iSty — Georije HI erected a momnnent to )»is memory in Kl. 
Peter’s at Rome. In his earlier days ttie Cthcvulifr fought with great bravery for the BVeuch 
at Oudenarde and Maiplai.|w«t. 
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that Corry Arrack — a pass four miles long with seventeen sudden 
turnings — was held by the enemy, branched off to Inverness, 
Prince Charles therefore continued his march south, and he 
was joined by a very capable officer, Lord George Pdurrayd 
Pie then entered Edinburgh, and advanced to meet ("ope, who 
had returned by sea, at Presto npans. Crossing by night a iiiaish 
which was supposed to be impassable, Prince Charles at daylight 
found himself within two hundred yards of the enemy; and his 
Highlanders, charging successively the artillery, the cavalry, and 
the infantry, won a decisive victory in under ten minutes 
(September). “ They ran like rabets ”, wrote the Prince of the 
enemy (the spelling is his own); “not a single bayonet was 
blood-stained”^ Nearly all Scotland now acknowledged Charles 
Edward. 

General Wade, meanwhile, had been sent north to Newcastle 
with ten battalions (seven of which were composed of foreigners) 
to prevent an invasion of England. Prince Charles invasion 

advanced south, then suddenly — to avoid Wkide — England, 

swerved west, entered England by Carlisle, took Manchester, and 
reached Derby — within one hundred and twenty-five miles of 
London. Whether he ought to have advanced farther will 
always be a matter for dispute. Pfad he but known that 
Newcastle, one of the chief ministers of the day, was restle.ssly 
pacing his room in an agony of doubt as to whether to join the 
Pretender or not, that George II himself had made all prepara- 
tions to retire to ITanover, and that people ’were rushing in wild 
panic to get their money from the bank, he miglit have proceeded. 
As it was, Prudence in the person of Lord George Murray said 
“ No for Wade w^as with one army in the north, Cumberland 
with another in the Midlands, and yet another lay near London, 
whilst the Prince’s own army was dwindling and recruits w^ere 
not coming in. Consequently Prince Charles retreated; and 
when he had once begun, he could not stop. 

The rebellion henceforward became, as a contemporary said, 
“a rebellion on the defensive” and was bound to fail. Prince 

* lie had a son at Eton who was very anxions to for King George, 

s* The ITighlandets were delighted j they had, they said, a prince could eafc a dry 

crust, sleep on pease-straw, eat his dinner in four minutes, and win a battle in five 

i 0 271 ) 32 
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C'harles, however, reached Scotland safely, and won a victory at 
Falkirk (January, 1746). The Duke of Cumberland was then 
Suppression appointed to the chief command in Scotland, 
of rising. Travelling in six days from London to Edinburgh 

to take up his appointment, he showed a like energy in drilling 
his troops, and in teaching them to meet a Highland charge. 
Whilst the men in the rear rank w'ere to fire volleys, those in 
the front rank were to kneel with bayonets fixed, and each man 
was to thrust at the Highlander on his right front, the right b<nng 
the Highlander’s unprotected side. After a clever winter camjiaign 
in a mountainous country, Cumberland met Prince Charles at 
Ciilioden^ in the neighbourhood of Inverness, and won a complete 
victory (April, 1746), though he obtained the horrible appellation 
of Butcher ”, from the cruelty which he showed after the 

After the rebellion was over, many Scotsmen were executed. 
Prince Charles himself, through the heroism of Flora Macdonald, 
was able to effect his escape, and eventually died in 1788.^^ 
The British Parliament passed a stringent Disarming iVet — and 
even bagpipes, by a decision of the law courts, were declared 
instruments of war and therefore illegal. Parliament also 
abolished the hereditary jurisdiction of the Plighland chiefs — 
many of whom had taken part in the insurrection— and tried, 
though without success, to abolish the national dress. Witit the 
failure of the rising, the hopes of the Jacobites — as the supporters 
of the Stuarts were called — were for ever crushed. Before long 
the PTighlanders were to show on many a battlefield the same 
splendid loyalty and devotion to the House of Hanover as they 
had shown to the House of Stuart, for Pitt during the Seven 
Years' War formed two Scottish regiments, which did magnificent 
service, especially on the Heights of Abraham 

2 The battle of Culloden made the Duke of Cumberland a popular hero in England. 
Parliament voted him /^7S,ooo a year, liajulcl composed an oratorio in hw houonr, wlnbt 
Tyburn Gate in Hyde Park was reaanted Cumberland Gate. Innkeepers delighted to put 
his head on their tavern signs, and florists made use of hi*. Christian name to cjdl a, flower 
“ Sweet William ”, Eleven years later, however, the battle of Ha&tenbeck made hhn very 
unpopular. 

^Through Flora Macdonald’s help he escaped to Skye disguised as an Irish spinning-ptaid, 
and subsequently got safely to France. In 1750 he revisited England, of course disguised, 
and in the new church in the Strand’* made a Declaration of hia Protestantism. 
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3. The Two Kings and their Whig Ministers 

Something mUwSt now be said about the two kings, George I 
and George JI, who ruled i*espectively from 1714-27, and from 
1727—60, They cannot be considered very attractive George i, 
monarchs, A contemporary said of George I that he JlJorSe 
had no notion of what was princely”; whilst George II 
was somewhat coarse, occasionally irritable, and not over-generous 
— he only made one present to Walpole, who was his minister for 
fifteen 3'ears, and that ■was a diamond with a flaw in it. Neither 
of the two kings was interested in science, art, or literature.^ Both 
of them quarrelled with their eldest sons.^ But whilst George I 
quarrelled also with his wife and kept her in prison for over thirty 
years, George II was very much attached to Queen Caroline (she 
died in 1737), who was indeed a remarkable woman, keenly inter- 
ested in the philosophy and literature of her time, and exercising 
considerable iniluence upon politics. 

Both George I and George II, however, possessed charac- 
teristics which should have appealed to their new subjects. They 
were keen soldiers. George I began his fighting career at the 
age of fifteen, and commanded the forces of the Empire for a 
short period during the War of the Spanish Succession, whilst 
Cieorge II led a great cavalry charge at Oudenarde, and, donning 
the same old uniform thirty-five 3^ears later, fought like a lion at 
Dettingen. Both kings were veracious and trustworthy, loyal to 
their friends and not vindictive to their opponents. Moreover, it 
is very greatly to their credit that, though they ■were absolute rulers 
in Hanover, the^y never overstepped the constitutional limits 
imposed upon them in Gieat Britain, and they had the good sense 
to rely for counsel in British affairs upon their British advisers and 

t I’here is a story that Georpre !, when cougiatuIateU by some courtier on becoming; King; 
of England, said; ** Rather congratulate me in having Newton for a subject in one country 
and Leibnitai in the other.” But the story lacks confirmation, and there is no I'eason to suppose 
that George I re.aliiied the greatness either of the discoverer of the law of gravitation or of the 
inventor of the differential calculus. 

« George 1 was so much displeased with his son, the future George II, that he appears to 
have entertained a suggestion that the son should be seissed and sent to America, “where he 
should never be heard of more”; for Queen Caroline, George II’s wife, found in George I'& 
cabinet after his death a letter from the First Lord of the Admiralty containing this proposal- 
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not upon any German ministers or favourites. It wns hardly to 
be expected that George I, who came to the throne at the age of 
fifty-four and did not know a word of English, should understand 
or care for British politics ; he spent half his time in Hanover, iuk! 
his influence in Great Britain was small. George TL, ihougli also 
devoted to Hanover^ knew more of Great 'Britain.^ and, as he 
possessed shrewdness and common sense, was a factor of con- 
siderable importance in domestic affairs. 

We must now turn to home politics. 'I'hc acccic 1.' c : i' ;! •' h •( e gi ; , 
in 1714, made the Whigs supreme. The Tories wac I'd it Led with 
The Whig J^tcobitc Sympathies, and for forty-five yi^rr; ■ till idler 
Government, the accession of George III — ^th^ 'iVhigs ntniaincd in 
1714 20. secure possession of the Government dlie hnniunsu 

Whig majority that was returned to the first Parliament of 1 George 1 
showed considerable energy. It repealed the more iiifoleiani 
Acts — such as the Occasional Conformity and Schi'iu) Acls-- 
passed in the Tory Parliament of Anne. It !m[)cachecl tliii 'Tory 
leaders, including Harley. Pearfiil, after Mafs rising was su|)- 
pressed, that a new Parliament might return a I'ory mnjority, if 
proceeded to prolong its own existence by passing— -somewhat 
unconstitutionally — the Sejfie>2mal Aci which allowtid this 

and succeeding Parliaments tasit for seven years, llie life of a 
Parliament was till 19 n subject to this Act, and thi.s limit is un- 
doubtedly better than that of three years which had iR'irn irupos<‘d 
in the reign of William III. Meanwhile the four leaders in I he 
Whig ministry had quarrelled; and in 1717 two of tluim, 'ruwns- 
bend and Walpole, resigned, leaving Sunderland, the sondndaw of 
Marlborough, and Stanhope, the conqueror of Minona, suprenK‘. 
The rule of the two laltcT, however, was to come to an abrupt 
conclusion in 1720. 

A company bad been formed in 1:711 to secure the trade of 
the South Seas. It had prospered, and in 1719 it ofiered to take 
The National Delit, that is to say, to become the 

sole creditor of the Government, and to buy out, either 
by cash or by shares in the Oimpany, all other creditors. 
The Company proposed to pay ^^7, 000, 000 for this privilege— for 
as such it ^ was regarded — and to reduce the interest which the 
nation was paying. The Government accepted the offer, ahd the 
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more willingly as the Company had paid considerable bribes to 
the less honest of its members. The directois of the Company 
thought that tl'je close connection with the Governnient which 
would result from the Company being its sole creditor would be 
a gigantic advertisement and inspire confidence. And so it 
proved. Everyone, including philosophers and clerg^'nien, and 
even in its corporate capacity the Canton of Berne, began to buy 
shares in the Company. The ^100 shares went up by bounds 
and reached ^^rooo. There followed a craze of speculation. 
Numerous companies were formed, none too foolish to lack sub- 
scribers.-* And then came the reaction, and the bubble burst. 
People began to realize that the South Sea Company’s shares 
could not possibly be worth what had been paid for them, and 
tried to get rid of tin cm. Consequently the shares fell even 
quicker than they had risen, and hundreds of people who had 
bought when the slock was high lost their fortunes. 

At once there was a cry for vengeance. It was seriously 
proposed to lie the directors up in sacks and throw them into 
the Thames, Revelations regarding the bribes to ^he 

the ministers came out, and the Government was ministry, 1720. 
ruined. Of the two leaders, Sunderland resigned, and Stanhope, 
who wras honest, had a fit when an unjust charge of corruption 
was brought against him, and died. Of the other ministers, one 
committed suicide, another was sent to the Tower, whilst the 
smallpox accounted for a third. The way was thus left open 
for Walpole, who had not been officially connected with the 
South Sea Company’s transactions, though he had made a 
profit of 1000 per cent by judicious buying and selling of its 
shares on his own private account. 

J^obert IVaipok was a typical product of his time. By birth 
a Norfolk squire, and educated at Eton, he was a cheerful, good- 
natured, tolerant person, and a keen sportsman, who, character of 
it was said, always opened the letters from his game- waipoie. 
keeper first, however important his other correspondence might 
be.^ He was a man of considerable common sense, and a pro- 

3 One financier brought out a company to promote *‘a certain design which will hereafter 
be promulgated and evep this company did not lack subscribers. 

2 Parliament owes its Saturday holiday to the fact that Walpole on that day used always 
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digiously hard worker. He never appeared to be in a hurry, 
and he had the invaluable faculty of forgetting his worries. 
“I throw oif my cares,” he said, “when I throw off my 
clothes.” As he said, however, of himself, he was no saint, 
no reformer, no Spartan. A cynical, coarse person, he kic;ked 
all enthusiasms. With him there was no ideal for his country 
to seek to attain in external affairs, no passion to lessen the 
sum of human misery at home. Such a statesman mii)- make 
a nation prosperous, but he can never make a nation great. It 
was fortunate for Great IJiiUiin that, after slie had waxed fat 
under a Walpole, she had a Pitt to inspire her to action. 

The twenty -one years of "Walpole’s administration, from 
3721-42, contain, it has been said, no history. \Vc have safti 
Walpole’s how in foreign affairs Walpole maintained till near 
rule, 3t7ai«4i5. closc of his ministry a policy of pcarx*, which was 
very beneficial to England. In domestic affairs little happens. In 
our financial history, however, Walpole s rule was very 
‘ important. Walpole undoubtedly was a great financitjr. 
Pie restored credit after the South Sea panic. He found, it is 
said, our tariff to be the worst in Europe; and by aholisliing 
duties on a great number of articles he made it the best. In 
ail the details of financial administration he was excellent; if lie 
could not, as George I said he could, make gold out of nothing, 
he could make it go a long way. 

Walpole’s administration, again, marks a stage in the evolution 
of cabinet government. A^^alpole has been called our first prime 
Development because he practically appointed all his 

of Cabinet colleagues, and insisted that they should iiave the 

Government. ^ . . , . . . r 1 

same opinions as himselt. Jrie, however, was no 
believer in cabinet councils, and preferred to discuss public 
affairs with two or three of his colleagues at the more convivial 
and less controversial dinner tabic. But if a minister differed 
from him he had to go — either to govern Ireland like Carteret 


to Imiil with his beagiks at Richniuml. Pope, the great frieinl of Walpole's chief opponents, 
has borne witness to his social qualities: 

“‘Seen him 1 have; but in hivS happier hour 
Of social pleasure ill exchangeii for power ; 

Seen him unemnhered with the venal tribe, 

Smile without art and win without a bribe”, 
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(1724)^ or to be the first leader of an organized Opposition like 
Pultenej? (1725), whose tongue Walpole feared, it was said, more 
than another man^s sword ; or to grow turnips like Townshend 
(1730), the brother-in-law and Norfolk neighbour of Walpole. 

Though Walpole was supreme in his ministry, he had to 

Ciicoiinter considerable opposition from other quarters. Boling- 

broke, who had fled to the Continent on George Ts , 

accession, had been allowed to come back to Eng- and the^ 

- - - , , Til ,-1 ■ Opposition. 

land, and, though excluded, as one of the conditions 
of his return, from using his great powers of speech in the House 
of Lords, wielded his pen with great effect in a weekly paper 
called 21 ie Crafisman.^ He and the Tories, though not very 
numerous themselves, had as their allies in opposing Walpole 
an increasing number of the older Whigs under Pulteney, who 
were discontented with Walpole^s monopoly of power, and of the 
younger Whigs called ‘‘the Boys”, including a rising statesman 
in William Pitt, who unsparingly attacked Walpole’s system of 
bribery and corruption. Walpole, however, held his own. He 
had the siip[>ort of both George I and George II, and especially 
of Queen Caroline until she died in 1737." Moreover, his mix- 
ture of shrewdness, good sense, and good humour made him an 
excellent leader in the House of Commons; and these qualities, 
besides the power which he could exercise through the gift of 
places and pensions, and the possession by some of his chief 
supporters of ‘^pocket boroughs”, served to secure him a fairly 
docile majority. 

Walpole was careful, moreover, to avoid raising great anta- 
gonisms. Whilst allowing the Dissenters in practice to hold 
office in towns and elsewhere, he would not, for fear Excise 

of angering the Church, formally repeal the laws which W33* 

forbade them to do so. In another matter he gave way to 
popular feeling. In 1733 he introduced an Excise BiiL Under 

1 1 'he first number of The Craftsman appeai*ed at the end of 1726, and the last number in 
1736. It was published at first twice and then once a week, and amongst its contributox’S, 
besides Balingbroke himself, were Swift, Pulteney, Pope, and Arbuthnot. 

3 Queen Caroline on one occasion succeeded in convincing the king with arguments W'alpole 
had used to her, though unconvinced by them herself. She had great influence over the king, 
cf. the old couplet : 

You may strut, dapper George, but ’twill all be in vain; 

We know ’t is Queen Caroline, not you, that reign 
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this Bill duties on wine and tobacco were to be paid, on their 
arrival in port, but only if and when they were taken for i/iIcrMn/ 
consumption in Great Britain out of the warehouses where they 
were to be placed on arrival. The object of the Jliil was to 
check smuggling, and to malce London and other places free 
ports by allowing goods to be re-exported without paying an) 
duty. The Bill, however, met with tremendous opposition. 
An army of excise men, it was alleged, would be created, wdio 

would swamp the elections with their votes, and who would 

invade Englishmen’s homes to see that the' duty had i>eeii paid, 
reducing British subjects to a condition of slavery. The ritizeiLs 
of London prayed to be heard against the liill, and sent ;i petition 
escorted by coaches that stretched from l\Tslmiiister to 'reniple 
Bar. The soldiers were on tlie point of mutiny because! they 
thought that the price of their tobacco would i)e nsised. The 

whole country took up the cry of ‘‘No slavery, no (excise’’, and 

numbers of people marched about with badges on their hats 
bearing this and similar inscriptions. In the House of Commons 
the Opposition attacked the Bill with great fury, aiui Walfiole’s 
majority sank to seventeen. When this occurred, ^\"aIpoIc fell 
he must yield. “This dance”, he said, “will no fartlier go”; 
and, to the great popular delight, the Bill was ahnndoued.^ 
'Fhree years after the withdrawal of ihc Excise ilill, Walpole’s 
Government became very unpopular in Scollarwk a result of 
The Porteous hated Union of 1707, the customs duties iit 

Riots, 1736. country had been in('n‘ased so ns to tally with 

those in England, and consequently every good Scot thought him 
self justified in eluding them. Smuggling was therefore regarded 
with an indulgent eye in Scotland, and was so general as to b<! 
almost one of its minor industries. Jn 1736 two notorious «mug« 
glers, who had robbed a custom-house officcu', werti convicited 
and ordered to be executed in Edinburglu One of them madc! 
himself a popular hero by chivalrously aiding the escape of the 
other, ^ and there was consequently a huge and symj)atbetic crowd 

3^ Even Samuel Johnson, some twenty year'* afier, so far forgot the inipartialily of a lexico- 
grapher as thus to define the word excise *’ in his JUiedonary; ‘"a hateful tax levied upon 
conitnoditiea, atul adjudged not by common judges of property, hnt by wretches hired by 
those to whom excise is paid’*. 

2 The two prisoners had planned to escape from prison by enlarj^ing the window in their 
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at his execution. The execution over, there was some disorder, 
and stones were thrown at the town guard. Its commander, 
Captain Porteous, gave orders for the guard to fire, and some 
people were killed, i^opular fury was aroused. Captain Porteous 
was tried and condennied to death. But he was reprieved by 
the C^overnment, and the mob then took matters into its own 
hands and hanged him on a dyePs pole.*- Walpole’s Govern- 
ment accordingly tried to pass a Bill punishing the city of Edin- 
burgh, but its terms were so stringent that they were opposed by 
all the Scottish members and had to be considerably modified. 
Walpole's position in Scotland was further weakened by the defec- 
tion of the Duke of Argyll, who had enormous influence; con- 
sequently in the new Parliament of 1741 only six Scottish mem- 
bers supported Walpole. 

i\'l can while Queen Caroline’s death in 1737 had deprived 
Walp)o]o of his chief all}?-, whilst in the same year the Prince of 
Wales joined the Opposition. Mnally, the Opposi- p^n ©f 
tion forced on the war with Spain in 1739 (p. 461), Waipoie, 1742. 
and Walpole’s mismanagement of it helped to secure his defeat 
and resignation in 17..^ 2. Walpole’s rule had not been an inspir- 
ing one. But his policy of peace abroad and inactivity at home 
had two results : it made the PTanoverian dynasty secure, and it 
gave the country a Ijrea thing space which enabled her to endure 
the exertions demanded during the later wars of the century. 
Moreover, Walpole’s strong, clear common sense had been of great 
value in matters of practical administration, whilst his financial 
ability had done much, and would, but for a factious opposition, 
have done more to develop the prosperity and trade of the 
country. 

To Walpole succeeded a ministry whose most prominent 
member was Car/eret^ and whose activity was chiefly shown in 
the War of the Austrian Succession ; and to that xhe Peiham 
another ministry commonly called the ministry, 1744-54. 

administration ”, consisting of nearly all the chief Whigs 

cell. One of them, however, being a person of considerable btdk, stuck in the aperture, and 
not only was unable to get out himself but prevented the egress of the other. But, on the 
following Sunday, he attacked the guard at the close of divine service, and enabled has fellow- 
pllsoner to get away. 

t Sec Scott’s Heart qf for full account of the Porteous Riots. 
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under J^e//mm and his brother, the Duke of Newcastle. 

That ministry, which lasted from 1744 to 1754, continued and 
ended the War of the Austrian Succession, and suppressed the 
Rebellion of 1745, and in home affairs pursued ^Valpole's <iui- 
escent policy. Only one matter of interest need be mentioned, 
and that was the reform of the calendar. Hitherto in Creat 
Britain the old Roman calendar had been used, and not the 
corrected calendar adopted first by Gregory XIII in 1582, and 
subsequently by nearly all European nations. I'he old calendar 
was several days wrong, and the ministry, in order t(j rectify it, 
omitted some days in September, 1752, calling tlie 3rd of Septem- 
ber the 14th. Great irritation was aioused by this change, many 
people thinking that they had been defrauded by the Govi.Tnnient 
of these da}s; hence came the popular cry, “Give us back our 
eleven days Another change was made at the same time, and 
the legal year in future was to begin on January 1st, and not, as 
heretofore, on March 2 5th4 

On Pelham’s death, in 1754, the of Newcas/Ze succeeded 
as prime minister. He was a man of vast incompetence, always 
The Duke of ^ huiTy and bustle and never doing anything, lie 
Newcastle, has been described as a “ hubble-bubble ” man, Iiis 
i 754-*6. manner and speech resembling the bubbling of a 

Turkish pipe.^ But his personal infiuence over various “pocket” 
boroughs returning members to the House of Commons, and lus 
vast fortune spent in securing others, gave him a position which 
enabled him to be in high office almost continuously for over forty 
years. He and his ministry were so incapable that they could not 
survive the beginning of the Seven Years’ War (1:756). The 


1 The moht permanent monument of Tciham’s a<lmini'ntration was the fotindatioji of the 
Uritihh Museum in 375 '^, but all that can be haul to Pelham’s cretlit is that *‘hc wa*> not 
unfriendly to the schemt: ”, 'Fhe money fui- it was raLsed by means (if a hatery. 

s Newcastle was for a long time respunsihic for the admiuistratitjn of the American colonies, 
and two stories are told of his ijjiiorance in that capacity. After bein{» miniHlcr for many years 
someone told him that Cape Breton wits aii islaial and was lujt on the maitikuKl, and he 
exclaimed delightedly : ‘"Cape Breton an island ! Wonderful ! —show it me in the map. So it 
is, sure enough. My dear sir, you always bring us good new'S. 1 must go and tell the king 
that Cape Breton is an ihland.” On another occasion a gcneial suggested that some defence 
was necessary for Annapolis; on which Newcastle, with his **eva.sivc lisping hurry”, replied: 
** Annapolis, Annapolis 1 Oh S yes, Annapolis must be defended ; to be sure, Annapolis should 
be defended— pray, where is Annapolis? 
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niinistry which succeeded, however, found itseit powerless without 
Newcastle’s influence. Fortunately Pitt a 7 td MewccGli-AsQi 
billed in the summer of i 757 to form a niinistry7TTO?=”‘““”. 
castle managing the patronage and business details Newcastle, 
whilst Pitt was left to conduct the great war with which ^757-ei* 
his name will be for ever connected. But before Pitt and New- 
castle could bring the Seven Years’ War to a conclusion, the death 
of George II, in 1760, changed the aspect of domestic politics, and 
tlie Whig ascendancy was, for the first time since 1714, seriously 
threatened. 

4. Pitt and Wesley 

In the early Hanoverian period, tlic nation, it has been said, 
hud sunk into a condition of moral apathy rarely paralleled in our 
history. It was due, above all others, to two men, 

Character and 

William Pitt and John Wesley, that Great Britain, influence of 
towards the middle of the century, was roused from 
her torpor, and of these tivo men and their influence something 
must now be said. Pitt, after an education at Eton, went into 
the cavalry. Pie entered Parliament in 1735. became an 

opponent, first as lead(f:r of ‘Ghe Boys”, of Walpole’s corruption, 
and secondly, of Carteret’s continental foreign policy; and the 
%'iolent expression cjf his views was so congenial to the old Duchess 
of Marlborough lliat she left him a legacy of ^'10,000. Sub- 
sequently he had becomie paymaster of the forces in Pelham’s 
ridinini.stiation, but had refused to take the enormous perquisites 
winch had hitherto been connected with that office. From 1757 
to 1761 Pitt was the real ruler of Great Britain. No doubt he was 
inconsistent, and in youth when in opposition attacked measures 
which he subsequently supported w’-hen in power. He has been 
described, and not without truth, as something of a charlatan. 
Pie loved ostentation and lacked simplicity. He was always 
something of an actor, and even for the most unimportant inter- 
views his crutch and his sling (for he was a martyr to gout) were 
most carefully arranged.^ And it must be admitted that his con- 

^ rUtt wus very fomO; of reading aloud the tragedies of Shakespeare to his family, but, 
whenever he came to any light or comic parts, he used to ^ive the book^ to someone else^ to 
read. ** This anecdote' , says a distinguished historian, *‘is characteristic of his whole life. 
He never unbent. ^ He was always acting a part, always self-conscious, alw-ays aiming at a 
false and unreal dignity.'’ 
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duct to other ministers was overbearing and at times aliiiost 
intolerable. 

But Pitt was a great man. As an orator he was superb. 

His words ”, wrote one contemporary, “ have sometimes frozen 
my young blood into stagnation and sometimes made it pace in 
such a hurry through my veins that I could scarce sui'jporl it.” 
Another said that you might as soon expect a from an old 

maid as from the House of Commons when Pitt was in the height 
of his power.^ Absolutely incorruptible him.self, he and his son, 
the younger Pitt, did more than any other two men to raise the 
standard of English public life. Quite feailess, he had tlic ('enr- 
age to stand up for unpopular causes — as in the ccifie of IJyng — 
when he saw an injustice was being done. It was of course* as 
a war minister that he was greatest, and of Pitt in that t'apacily 
something has already been said. But Pitt was one of those 
rare statesmen who had great views in all things. Unfortunately 
for Great Britain he only held high office from 1757 to 1761, 
and again for a brief period from 1766 to tydy. If he 
could have stayed in office longer, Ireland might have been 
pacified, America might not have been lost, our Indian Empire 
might have been at an earlier date organized, and parliamentary 
reform sooner accomplished. For not only had he great views 
himself, but like a prophet of old he could inspire a nation to 
noble deeds and high thoughts. 

John Wesiejs influence in the religious life of the nation was 
similar to that exercised by Pitt in the political life. Wesley had 
John Wesley been educated at Charterhouse and Oxford. After 
MS:holiat taking orders, he returned to Oxford as a Fellow in 

movoment. 1729, and for the next six years was the leader of 
a small society for mutual improvement, the members of which, 
including his brother Charles, the famous hymn writer, and 

1 Many storws illustrate extraordinary power Pitt possessed over the House of Commmm. 

On one occasion a member who was attempting to answer Pitt was overcome either hf 
glance or a few words which he spoke, and sat down in fear and confusion. Someon© 
wards asked a person who was present ** whether the House did not laugh at the rldidhlow 
figure of the poor member”. sir,” he replied, *Sve were all too much awed to laugh/* 

On another occasion Pitt began a speech with the words “Sugar, Mr. Speaker”. Tllip cow- 
Titoation of Pitt’s somewhat theatrical gestures and appearance with such ^prds m 

these caused some members to laugh. Pitt turned round on then® 
word' “sugar” three times, and then said, “ Who will now dare to laugh m puprf ** , .Md 
mtsta^n '»ank, we are told, 4nto abashed silence. 
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iJcorgc WhitcfiekI, were known in the University by the nick' 
name of Methodists. Subsequently Wesley was a minister for 
two y(iars in (Georgia, the newly founded colony in America. On 
his rctiirn to England he began the work which has made him so 
famous. In 1739 of his chapels at Bristol, and 

formed the first of his regular Methodist societies in London. 
Above all, the year 1739 saw the system of open-air preaching 
adopted wliich was to ca rry the message of the gospel to hundreds 
of llunr-iands of people. 

The activity shown by John Wesley and his colleagues, 
(dharles Wesley and Whitelicld, was astonishing. Of the three, 
Whitcficid was i^robably the greatest preacher, Activity of the 
and he, during the thirty-four years of his ministry, Methodists, 
is suid to have fireadied on the average ten sermons a week to 
andien<X‘s numl)ering somclimes as many as thirty thousand.^ 
His record, however, is .surpassed by that of John Wesley, who, 
in Ihc half century preceding his death in 179*1, is estimated 
to liave delivered forty thousand stirmons, and to have travelled 
a quarter of a million of mile.s, the greater [)art of it on honscback. 

preacliing affeefed all classes — die miners of Cornwall, the 
soldiers in the army, the negroes in Ccorgia, as well as a section 
of fashionable society in l.ondon. Nor was the activity of the 
lltrec confined to England and Wales, for the whole world was 
their parish. White field made over twelve journeys across the 
Atlantic, and Wesley had a missionary tour in Scotland when 
over eighty years of age. 

Throughout his life Wesley remained a member of the Church 
of England. But gradually the movement which he initiated 
became independent of that Church. His doctrines ^ 

*■, Methodism and 

concerning sin and conversion were disliked by the church of 
many in the Anglican Church. The chapels 

t No popular preacher has proliably ever had such influence as Whitefield. Hef had a voice 
which could be heard by thirty thousand people in tlie open air, hut which was managed with 
such skill that hecould pronounce, a contemporary said, an unpiomiKing word like Mesopotamia 
in a way to produce tears from his audience. Of his powers of vivid description many stories 
are related. Even such a pattern of propriety and aristocratic conduct as Lord Chesteifiehl, 
when Whiteheld was relating the story of a blind man deserted by his dog and losing his way 
0 » a dang wrows moor, lost all self-control, and bounded out of his seat as the blind man neared 
g pJMftdpSoe, exclaiming*, *^ ^dod, Ood 1 he’s gone I " One of Whitefield's admirers hehl that a 
•mt^m of his would only reatjla its highest perfection at the fortieth repetition. 
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which he built were designed to be supplemental to the [larish 
churches; before long they became rivals. Quilc carl} in his 
ca,reer, in 1737, Wesley had instituted ‘May’’ ])rcac}ierSj and in 
1784 he even began to ordain ministers; and after his dcatli 
the Wesleyaus formed themselves into definite and separate 
organizations.^ 

Yet John Wesley is not to be remembered only as the founder 
of a new religious organization, hie was a great social reformer 
Influence of wcll as a great religious leader, and to him, per- 
the^Eng?ish ^ greater degice lliaii to any otiier man, is 

mtion. increased kindliness and humaneness which 

was exhibited in the later pa it of the eighteentli cciitur}', and 
the development of practical efforts to deal with the jmd^lenis 
of poverty, inadequate though those c'fforts still were. lJut 
above all else we may put his influence on the religious Hie 
of the whole British people. A great lYcnch thinkci*, who 
visited the country soon after the accession of (leurge I, was 
of opinion that there was no such thing as religion in hnglaad; 
and there is no doubt that the early period of the Maiuwerian 
rule was singularly lacking in religious activities and enthusiasms. 
It is the imperishable glory of John Wesley that he restored 
Christianity, as has been said, to its place as a living force iti 
the personal creed of men and in the life of the nation. 


* liowmuch the v.'uious Methodist societies have iL;n>wu niriy he realized by stiidstie-,. On 
Wesiley’s death, in 1791, the members of his societies numbered seventy-six thousand, and the 
fireachers three hundred; at the present time, throughout the world, there are iirady hrty 
thousand preacliers and not far short of thiity inillion nieinben, belonging to the Wesh,‘yan 
communities. 



Summary of History During Reign of 
George III (1760-1^20) 

I'he reign of /// (1760-1820; niay be divided chroiiologically 

intt) three periods: hrst, 1760-83 to the er.a of the Ainerican VVar of 
liuiependeoce ; second, 1783-1802 to the end of the Revolutionary Wnr^ 
a | 3 eriod during nearly the wliole of which the younger Idtt was Prinie 
Minister; third, 1803-20, when occurred the struggle against Napoleoo 
and the subsequent years of distress. 

The /vV.y/ of these periods (1760-83) sees the end of the SevcE 
Years War in 1763, and the Treaty of Paris by which Great Britain 
obtained Canada (pp 475-7). Then followed the series of events 
beginning with the Stamp Act in 1765, which caused the American 
War of Independence (1775-83); after three years I’lance, and, later 
still, Spain and Holland combined in the war against Great Britain* 
and finally the latter had to recognize the independence of the Colonies 
(Ch. XXXV ii). 'Fhe war had great influence upon the relations be- 
tween Great Britain and I reland, and enabled the Irish, under Grattan’s 
leadership, to secure the independence ol iheir Parliament and the 
abolition of the restrictions upon their trade (pp. 578-9), In India 
this period saw the relorms of Clive during his third visit to India 
(1765-7), and the government of Warren Hastings from 1774-85 tpp. 
512-15); whilst Cook’s first voyage to Australia in 1768 was the prelude 
to the colonization of tliat vast continent (p. 519). In home politics 
these years are interesting for the attempts of the king to recover, 
from the Whig oligarchy, some of the lost power of the Crown, an 
attempt which was successful during the ministry of Lord North (1769- 
S2), the king being really his own Prime Minister (pp. 560-6). During 
this period also came some of the chief inventions and discoveries of 
the fpdustrial I^evolution, including the Spinning Jenny” and the 
ISteam Engine (pp. 586-7); whilst in 1776 came the publication of 
Adam Smith’s IVea/Z/j of Nations (p. 570). 

the three periods (1783-1802) saw the long ministry 
of tlie younger 'Pitt (1783-1801), the first ten years of which were years 
of peace and financial reform (pp. 569-71). The later years were 
occupied with the war of the French Revolution (1793-1802), a war 
caused chiefly by the aggressiveness of France and her desire to spread 
her doctrines over Europe as a consequence of her Revolution, which 
began in 1789. At sea Great Britain had many of her most brilliant 
successes, but the war was, so far as Great Britain was concerned, 
somewhat unsuccessful on land, except at the close, in Egypt and in 
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India, where, during Lord Wellesley’s rule (1798-1805), impoitar.i 
victories were won (Ch. XXXIX, and for India pp. 516-18) l\lean- 
time, fear of the French doctrines spreading to England caused Pit! 
to pass some severe laws in order to repress any revolutionary move- 
ments, and led to the predominance of the Tory and the break-up of 
the Whig party (pp. 571-2). In Ireland there was much unrest, which 
finally led to the Rebellion of 1798 ; Pitt succeeded in passing the Act 
of Union in 1800, though he failed to overcome the king’s o[)po.siti«in 
to the Roman Catholic claims and consequently resigned (pp. 580-3). 
During this period many men great in Literature or Art died, siiclt 
as Samuel Johnson and Burke (p. 567), Gibbon the historian, am! die 
poet Burns; and amongst painters, Reynolds, (Jainshorough, ami 
Romney. 

The Third portion of the reign of George III (1802-20) was mainly 
occupied with the Napoleonic War (1803-15), which began with 
Napoleon’s attempted invasion of England and the campaign of 'fra- 
falgar (1803-5). Then followed Napoleon’s series of famous victories 
and his attempt to strangle British trade; our retaliatory measures 
finally led to war with the United States in 1814. Wellington’s Pen- 
insular Campaign (1809-14) had no small share in bringing about 
Napoleon’s downfall, which eventually came after the Russian cam- 
paign of 1 8f 2 and the Leipzig campaign of 18 1 3. On Napoleon’s escape 
from Elba occurred the campaign of Waterloo in 1815 ; and then fol- 
lowed the reconstruction of Europe through the Congress of Vienna 
and the Treaty of Paris (Ch- XL). The war had been conducted by 
a series of Tory Ministries (pp. 572-4), and after it w^as over there w'as 
considerable distress which led to many riots (pp. 603-5). The period 
is an important one in our Imperial history, because of the acquisition 
of Malta and the Cape of Good Hope (p. 560); and the rule of Lord 
Wellesley (1798-1805) and of Lord Hastings (1814-23) in India (pp. 
512-9); in our Industrial history, amongsPother things, for the first 
steamer and the first locomotive engine (fli. 587); in the history of 
humanity for the abolition of the Slave Trade in 1807 (p* J574)» ^tnd 
the first Factory Law in 1802 (p. 596); and in literature, chiefly, per- 
haps, for the sonnets of Wordsworth and the beginning of Scott’s 
Wayerley Novels, 

In arrangement, Ch, XXXVII deals with the American War of 
Independence, Ch. XXXV 1 11 with the relations of Great Britain and 
India from 1763 to 1823, Ch. XXXIX with the Revolutionaij, and 
Ch. XL, whh the Napoleonic Wars. Domestic affairs during George 
Ill’s reign up to 1815 are outlined in Ch. XLI, whilst Ch. XLII 
attempts a review of Irish history from 1689-1815. The first section 
of Ch. XLIII describes the Industrial Revolution” before 1815. 

For list of chief dates of period see end of volume. 
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XXXVII. Great Britain and her Rela- 
tions with America after the Seven 
Years’ War, 1763—83 

Wc ninst noAV resume the story of the great series of wars in 
which Great Britain was engaged during the eighteenth century. 
The twenty years that follow the Seven Years’ War are, ^ ^ , 

, . . . Great Britain 

It amongst the most interesting, certainly also amongst and her em- 
the most disappointing in the history of our empire. 

The Seven Years’ War had left Great Britain triumphant. She 
had then, however, to organize her empire. But, at this most 
critical period, the king and the aristocracy which governed 
Great Britain were unsympathetic, and, above all, ignorant. 
The ministries were constantly changing and had no settled con- 
victions; and later, Lord North’s ministiy, though more stable — 
it lasted from 1769-S2 — was also more incompetent. Above all, 
there was no great statesman capable of dealing with the situation, 
except perhaps William Pitt, who was too ill to make more than 
fitful appearances, and Edmund Burke, who never held high 
oflice. And so Great Britain went blundering forward, and lost 
the larger part of her e^^,.yire in the West, whilst she with difficulty 
held her own in the East. Learning by experience is proverbially 
costly; but our statesmen made the cost in these twenty years 
unnecessarily high. 

The difficulties, however, which were to arise with our 
American colonies were not solely due to British statesmen. 
Our very success in the Seven Years’ War made influence of 
our position in North America one of peculiar war^oJlfmeri- 
difficulty. “With the triumph of Wolfe on the colonies. 
Heights of Abraham ”, wrote a distinguished historian, “ began 
the history of the United States.” The conquest of Canada 
freed the American colonies from danger of absorption by the 
Prench; and by so doing enabled them to become independent 
of the mother country. Above all, the great expenses that fell, 
as a consequence of the war, upon the mother country led to 
an attempt to tax the colonies, which caused both the Puritan 
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democrats of the North and the Anglican, aristocratic, and slave* 
owning planters of the South to unite for the first time in a 
common opposition. 

Up till the end of the Seven Years’ War, no other colonic-s 
in the world had been so well treated as those in Ihilish AiiU'rira. 
In matters of government the colonies had no great grievanees. 
l^he governor of each colony was, however, generaliy jq poiiiletl 
by the Crown, and there were plenty of minor disputes between 
the governors and the colonial assemblies; and the ?b‘Uish Parlin 
ment could — and did occasionally- -pass laws wliicli v/eie binding 
upon the colonies. In matters of trade, Great Britain no doubt 
regarded her colonies as a source of wealth. Const (pienlly some 
Trade chief colonial products, such as tobacco and 

restnctionc. cottOH, could be exported only to Great llrituin. 
The manufacture in America of steel or woollen goods, or cwcn 
of hats, was limited or forbidden, so as not to competi; with 
British imports. All goods from Europe had iirst to be lande<l 
in Great Britain, and the colonies were also subject to the Navi* 
gation Act. No one now denies that these rcstiictions \ver<i 
unwise; but it must be remembered that Great Britain erred 
in company with all other mother countries — only to a k‘ss 
degree. Moreover, the colonies had compensations. Many of 
their products, such as grain and fish and rum, they could export 
where they liked. If the American colonies were only allowaxi 
to send their tobacco to Great Britain, the inhabitants of Great 
Britain were only allowed to smoke American lol)acco. And the 
restrictions on American trade were largely evadeci !)y sysUniialit* 
smuggling. 

' It was the attempted suppression of this smuggling that first 
aroused the opposition of the Araeri<^an colonics. U/c;/- 

Grenville’s Succeeded Bute as prime minister in 1763. 

policy, 1763-5 Being a lawyer and accustomed to examine de- 
tails, he made inquiries, and found that the rcvcniui from the 
American customs was only about ^2000 a year, and not un- 
naturally he tried to put some check on the vast amount of 
smuggling which these small figures indicated— a step strongly 
resented by the Americans, Shortly afterwards Grenville decided 
that it was necessary for the defence of the American .coloniejs,', 
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not only against the French but against the Indian tribes, to 
keep a small standing army in America. He was probably right 
in this decision. And, considering the financial position of the 
mother country, Grenville was not unreasonable in thinking that 
the colonies themselves should contribute something towards 
their own defence. For the resources of Great Britain were 
being subjected to a severe test. 'The Seven Years’ War had 
nearly doubled the National Debt. Taxation was heavy and 
included even taxes on wheels and window panes. Moreover, 
Britain’s position was threatened by a coalition of France and 
Spain, countries which were preparing for an attack in the near 
future. 

Nor was Grenville’s particular proposal unreasonable. He 
suggested tliat the colonies should pay one-third of the expense 
of this army by means of an Act under which all legal stamp 
documents should bear stamps. Moreover, he put 
forward this proposal in a vciy tentative and moderate way. He 
allowed a year’s delay for its discussion, and told the agents of 
the colonics that, if the colonies would raise the money in any 
other way, he would be quite content; and only ^vhen they failed 
to suggest any alternative scheme was the SfamJ> Act passed 
through the British Parliament (1765). Was Grenville justified 
in producing his vStamp Act? Legally the British Parliament 
had undoubtedly the right to pa.ss the Stamp Act imposing this 
taxation on the colonies. But it was natural that a liberty-loving 
people should object to being taxed by a Parliament in which 
they were unrepresented, and which belonged to a country three 
thousand miles away that would lessen its own burdens by the 
amount of money it could raise from them. “No taxation with- 
out representation” has been the watchword of English liberty; 
and it proved a cry which it was difficult for Englishmen to resist 
Consequently the colonies used the year which Grenville had 
allowed them not for discussion but for agitation. When the 
Act was finally passed and came into operation, there were 
riots, a governor’s house was sacked,^ and stamp collectors burnt 
in effigy. No one used the stamps; and — most ominous of all — 

Oijfojrtwwately it contained an invaluable collection of hiistorical papers and books, which 
were all destroyed. 

< O' 271) 
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delegates from nine out of the thirteen colonies met together to 
protest, thus showing a unity of purpose which they had never 
before exhibited. 

The opinions of British statesmen differed when news of 
these proceedings reached England. The king and Creiivillc 
were for Great Britain's legal rights. Otiiers, like 
iterap? Act, Burke, thought the Act inexpedient, and were not 
concerned with its legality. Pitt thought that the 
British Parliament had no right to tax the colonies, and pro- 
claimed that the Americans would l'>e slaves if they had not 
resisted. Meanwhile, on Grenville’s retirement from office, Rock- 
ingham succeeded as prime minister. Adopting a conciliatory 
policy, he repealed the Stamp Act, though an Act was f)as.sed 
at the same time declaring that Great Britain had a rigiit to tnv 
the colonies. The Americans were delighted ; and all danger 
of serious trouble seemed to be at an end. 

Great questions, however, when they are once raised, seldom 
lie dormant for long. Moreover, on the American side, there 
Oeveiopnaent Were extremists who wished to reduce British con- 
of quarrel. -(.j-qi vanishing-point, and who were on the look- 
out for quarrels to effect their purpose. The character of the 
colonists in the north — and, above all, in Boston, the capital of 
Massachusetts — was, in Pitt’s phrase, “umbrageous” (i.c. they 
took umbrage easily) and quarrelsome, and their conduct was 
sometimes very irritating to the mother country. Meantime, at 
home, the politicians were not statesmen enough to deal witli 
a difficult situation. As a consequence a series of disputes, in- 
significant in themselves, became by exaggeration and misunder- 
standing so magnified that finally, as has been said, one side 
saw in coercion and the other in secession the only solution of 
the difficulty. 

The first dispute was due to a brilliant and unreliable man, 
by name Townshend, wlio was Chancellor of the Exdiequer in 
Townshend»s Chatham’s ministry. In 1767, at a time when 

Chatham was totally incapacitated by illness, Town- 

mboL?on**i* shend announced his intention of raising an income 
m o It on, 1769. ^40,000 a year by imposing duties on tea, giass^ 

and paper imported into the American colonies. He contended 
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that as these were external taxes levied at the ports, and not 
internal taxes, the colonists could not object. It is needless to 
say that they did object, and the agitation, led by the men of 
Massachusetts, was reopened. Accordingly, in 1770, Lord North's 
ministry — -which had come into office in that year, and was to 
remain in power for the next twelve years — gave way, and the 
duties on glass and paper were abolished. But, with incredible 
folly, the duty on tea was retained, in order to assert the right 
of taxing. 

Small incidents are easily exaggerated when two peoples are 
irritated with one another, and it was unfortunate that at this 
time various occurrences exasperated feeling on both 
sides. ^Ve can only refer to two of these incidents, incidents, 
British regiments had been subjected to various kinds 
of insult from the townspeople in Boston. Finally a mob sur- 
rounded some soldiers, and after calling them ‘^Rascals, lobsters, 
and bloody backs ’V proceeded to snowball them. In the con- 
fusion a volley was fired, and three people were killed. The 
aOair was magnified into a massacre, even into “the massacre 
by the colonists, and great indignation was aroused (1770). The 
other incident intlamed feeling in Great Britain. One of the 
king’s ships, which was engaged in repressing smuggling, was 
boarded one night by some Ameiican colonists and burnt (1772), 
and the perpetrators of this outrage were never punished. 

Other events soon afterwards finally brought about war. Lord 
North, in order to assist the East India Company — at that time 
in great financial difficulties — allowed it to export its b st n 
tea direct to America without going to Great Britain Tea-party, 
first ; consequently the Company would not only save 
expense by making a shorter journey, but would also avoid pay- 
ing any duty in Great Britain, and would only have to pay the 
small duty levied on tea imported into America. The more 
extreme of the colonists, however, thought this was only a trick 
of the Government in order to reconcile the colonists to the tax 
by cheapening the cost of tea, and were determined that the tea 
should not be allowed to be brought into America whilst the 
duty existed. When the ships of the (Company arrived in Boston 

’* Becau'^'C they were liable to be flogged. 
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a number of men disguised as Mohawks boarded, and threw thcii 
three^hundred and forty chests of tea into the sea (i773)‘ 

Great Britain could scarcely be expected to pass over such 
lawlessness. Acts were passed suspending the constitution ot 
Outbreak of Massachusetts and closing the port of Boston. Gage, 
war, 1775. ^ soldier, was made Governor of Massachusetts, and 

additional troops were sent out. The other colonies, however, 
supported Massachusetts, and a Congress lepresenting all the 
colonies except Georgia was held at Philadelphia. Loid North 
then tried conciliation, but it was too late. A skirmish had 
already taken place at Lexington (1775), and the war had begun. 
The incidents narrated above seem scarcely adequate to occasion 
a great war, but we must not forget that below them lay impor- 
tant issues. '^The real difficulty'’, it has been well said, ‘‘was 
that Great Britain would not consent to a partnership, which was 
the only solution, but insisted upon a dependency. I'he Ameri- 
can colonies therefore hardened their hearts, and would accept 
nothing short of independence.” The self-governing colony was 
to be a product of the next century. 

To conduct a campaign^ three thousand miles away, in 11 
country a thousand miles long and covered w’ith fore.st, was, 
The War of for Great Britain, a difficult task. But the task 
nS^^endence, should uot have been insuperable, considering the 
^5-83. circumstances of her opponents. The American 
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colonist did not like moving far from his home. Alorcover, he 
only enlisted for short periods, and therefore might leave, and 
not infrequently did leave, his fellow-colonists in the crisis of a 
campaign. He was, besides, inclined to be insubordinate, ‘‘re- 
garding said one general, “ his officer as no more than a broom- 
stick ”, especially if serving under the command of officers from 
any other colony but his own. The Congress, which supervised 
the generals, was loquacious and incompetent, whilst “ })er,ulation 
and speculation ”, in the words of the commander-in-chief, were 
rife amongst the contractors. And finally, a large number of 
the colonists were either loyal to the mother country or indifferent 
to the cause of both combatants. 

But the British made the mistake — not unusual with them — 
of underestimating their enemy; one expert, for instance, declared 
that four regiments would be sufficient to concpicr AiTHuica. 
Moreover, they made inadequate preparations for the dispatch 
of reinforcements to the army in iVraerica when they saw that 
war was probable; and they began the war in a half-hearted way, 
with ideas of conciliation and compromise, forgetting “that it is 
impossible to wage war on the principles of peace”. The ihitish, 
also, not only failed to produce a great general, and fought largely 
with hired German troops, but possessed in Lord George Ger- 
maine — the Lord George Sackvillc who refused to c;hargc at 
Minden — a minister of war who was to exhibit conspicuous in- 
capacity. The colonists, on the other hand, had in a Virginian 
planter, Washingion by name, a man as commander-in-chief 

who, without being perhaps a great general, was a thorough gentle- 
man, upriglit and truthful, untiring in organization, and persistently 
courageous and steadfast even in the darkest periods of the ward 

During the /rj*/ three years of the war (1775-7) the British 
missed their opportunities. The military operations of the first 

Le^cin^ton and (^ 77 S) Centred round Boston, which w\as 

held by the Jilritish troops. The campaign opened 
with an attempt made by a detachment from these 

1 Washinp;toi> came of an old American family, amt was a country genilemnn of wealth and 
position, ^ He had fought against the French and Indians before and during the Seven Years’ 
War, ^having been made adjutant of the Virginian forces at the age of nineteen and commander- 
in-chief at the age of twenty-three; in Braddock's unfortunate expedition of 1754 he had shown 
great bravery, and had four shot-holes in his coat. 
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troops to seize some military stores a few miles away from Boston; 
on its way back to Boston it was somewhat severely handled, 
especially at Lexingion, This attack showed that the Americans 
would fight, but the British commander, General Gage, was both 
over-confident and dilatory. He made a quite unnecessary frontal 
attack upon an entrenched position on the top of a hill situated 
on a peninsula overlooking Boston, and known as Bunker's HHk 
It is not surprising that his forces, burdened with three days’ 
provisions, and marching through long grass on a hot midsummer 
day, should have only succeeded in taking the hill at the third 
attempt, and with the loss of Iwo-fiflhs of their number. Later 
on Gage wasted his opportunities by not vigorously attacking 
Washington, who was besieging Boston with hardly any ammuni- 
tion. I^'ortunately, however, a brilliant attack by the Americans 
upon Canada failcKi in its chief object, the capture of Quebec, 
owing to its able defence by Carlelon. Moreover, in 1774, the 
British Government had passed an Act, known as the Quebec 
Act, which by judicious concessions, especially with regard to 
the Roman Catholic religion, had conciliated the French Cana- 
dians; and hence the invading army found no support in 
Canada. 

In the second year (1776) Howe was the British commander. 
Capable but indolent, he was, as a strong Whig, inclined to 
sympathize with the American cause. He evacuated 

. Howes 

Boston and took Ins troops south to Long Island. operations, 
There lie defeated Washington’s troops at Brooklyn. ^ 

But his victory was not decisive owing to his failure to pursue 
the enemy ; and his negligence gave Washington the opportunity 
of withdrawing all his troops the night after the battle across the 
mile of water that separated the island from the mainland. Howe 
followed and took New York, though tradition says that his 
presence at a luncheon party prevented his capturing a large 
detached force ; he then defeated Washington in another battle, 
overran New Jersey, and occupied the country up to the river 
Delaware before going into winter quarters. The outlook was 
black for the colonists; but at the end of the year the American 
fortunes revived with a brilliant attack by Washington upon a 
Hessian regiment, which was cut to pieces on Christmas Day 
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at Trenton^ one of the advanced posts on the Delaware, whilst 
the Hessians were celebrating the occasion not wisely but too 
well. 

The third year (1777) witnessed a muddle which ended in 
a great disaster for the mother countiy. There ^vcre two plans 
nroposed to the British Covornment for the year’s 

Plans of XT sr 

campaign, operations. The first was that of Burgoyne, who was 
a member of Parliament and a playwright as well as 
a general, and who had been given coniaiand of the army of the 
north. He was to advance south from Canada and i Lowe was ii\ 
advance north from New York. The two forces wore to unite, 
hold the line of the river Hudson, and isolate the New Jhigland 
colonies. The other plan was that of Howe, who wanted to 
attack Philadelphia. Lord George Germaine agrt^ed to both, 
but by a piece of gross carelessness did not — till too lat(t-"™give 
Howe definite instructions so to arrange his attack upon Phila- 
delphia as to be able to return in time to co-operate with the 
expedition from Canadad Consequently />'?/rqoyne never obtained 
the expected help from the south on which his success depended. 
He took Ticonderoga, but his difficultie.s increased as he pro- 
gressed. His Indian allies deserted because of the hunting 
season coming on. The country was thickly wooded and military 
The surrender supplies were inadeijuate. Finally, outnumbered 
at Saratoga. f^^j. surrender with four 

thousand men at Sarai^oji^a (October). That surrender was de- 
cisive in the history of the w^ar. I'he nations of Europe had lieeii 
looking wath no friendly eye on Great Britain. A disaster of timt 
magnitude converted their unfriendliness into ho.stility, and 
France, two months after she had heard of it, concliid(?d an 
alliance with the “United Stales”.- Meantinie Howe had won 
Philadelphia, and defeated Washington once again at the battle 
of whose army was consequently reduced to the 

dire.$t strait.s — but Howe’s success lay lightly in the balance 
against Saratoga. 

1 There is a story that a letter with such ifi.structlous had been diafted in time at th® War 
Office, but that Germaine went out of town before it w&a fair-copied, attd forgot to sign and 
send it. 

* As the revolting colonics were called after the ** Declaration of Independence ** had beefe. 
issued in the previous year. 
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During the nexi three years (1778-80) our enemies gradually 
increased, and the sphere of our military operations was corre- 
spondingly extended. France joined in the war Extension of 
against us in 1778, and Spain in 1779. Moreover, 1773-80. 

neutral powers claimed that belligerents had no right to capture 
enemy’s goods on board a neutral ship. This doctrine — briefly 
called ‘Tree ships free goods ” — Great Britain did not recognise j 
and disputes ovei this, and over the deflnition of what articles 
should be included in contraband of war, led in 17S0 to the 
British declaring war on Holland, and to Russia, Denmark, and 
.Sweden ihrentening hostilities upon Great Britain by forming an 
Armed Neutrality. As a consequence of these fresh enemies, 
tlie war spread to the West Indies — with which at that time one- 
cpiarter of British trade was carried on — and to India, whilst in 
the Mediterranean Gibraltar was besieged. Great Britain was in 
an extremely critical position. The French navy had been much 
improved, iiiid the British fleets were not sufficiently superior to 
cripple the French fleets at the outset of the war. Moreover, 
Great Britain had not, as in former years, a continental ally to 
absorb the French energies in a campaign on land. Under these 
circumstances modern military critics think that the British should 
have confined their efforts to blockading the enemy’s ports. In- 
stead of that the fleet was scattered, and the British tried to 
hold too many isolated positions. But, unfortunately, Chatham, 
who might have conducted such a mighty war on sound prin- 
ciples, died in 1778, and from the other politicians of the period 
it was hopeless to expect great or consistent designs. 

In America, also, the conditions were entirely altered after 
1777. Great Britain no longer held command of the sea, and 
the French fleet was to form a decisive factor. The war in 
We must briefly review the events. In 1778 i778--ax. 

Clinton, the new commander, evacuated Philadelphia and retired 
to New York. In 1780 the British determined to undertake 
operations in the south, as there were many loyalists there. 
Charlestown, the capital of South Carolina, along with its six 
thousand defenders, was brilliantly captured. Cornwallis, the 
most energetic of the British generals, beat Gates, the conqueror 
of Saratoga, at Camden. He then invaded North Carolina, and 
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in 1781 defeated Greene, the best of the American generals, 
at Guildford Court-House y though with severe losses to himself. 
Finally, he advanced into Virginia and effected a junction with 
another force. 

The Americans were now in despair. But meanwhile what 
had been gained in the south whilst Cornwallis was there was 

The surrender departure, owing to tiie small number 

at York Town, of troops he could Icave behind. Miereover, 
Clinton would not or could not sj)are any rein- 
forcements from New York for the further operations of Corn- 
wallis himself. The latter, therefore, retired to the coast, to lark 
Towuy expecting to be supported by the British fleet. But lui 
was blockaded instead by the French fleet which the British 
admirals in the West Indies had failed to defeat, and Wlishington 
arrived in command of a superior force to cut off Ins ietreat by 
land. The position of Cornwallis was then hopeless; and, after 
an attempt to break out, he was forced to surrender (17K1). 
navy, as someone said at the time, “had the casting vole in thc‘ 
contest and the surrender at York Town practically ended tiu* 
war. Charlestown was subsequently recai)tured by the colonists, 
and only New York was left to the British. 

Elsewhere things had been going badly. Nearly all the \V<!st 
Indian islands were lost, except Barbados and Jamaica, Gibraltar 
The war presscd. The British position in India wa.s 

elsewhere, prccarious. Early in 1782 Minorca was tiapturf*d i)y 
the French, an event which led to the fall of Lord 
North's ministry. But two successes in that year enabled Great 
Britain to retire from the war with some credit. In Apiil, 
Bodney fought the French fleet off Dominique in the 
Indies in a battle known as the Battle of the He 

won a great victory, his fleet succeeding in breaking through the 
French line-of-battlc, and the French flagship itself being cap- 
lured.i In September a combined attack upon Gibraltar l^y the 

1 When war broke out between France and Great Britain, Rodney wasi at I>ari« in an 
impccunionh condition, and bis creditors refused to let Ijim go home. A Fretjch noblemati, 
however, chivalrously came to his rescue with a Joan, and Rodney returned. During hw two 
and a half year.s of command in the American War, Rotlney captured a French, a Spaniih, 
and a Dutch admiral, and added twelve Iinc-of-batt!e ships, all taken from the enemy, to the 
British navy, inekiding the VUk de Puris, the great ship which the city of Faris had given to 
the French king. 
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French and Spaniards with forty-nine ships of the line and ten 
floating batteries on the sea side, and with an army of forty 
thousand men on the land side, signally failed, owing to the 
pertinacity of Eliott, the governor, and the seven thousand men 
under bis command. Shortly afterwards a British fleet brought 
final relief to the garrison, which had withstood a siege for three 
years seven months and twelve days. 

Overtures of peace were then made, and in 1783 treaties were 
concluded at Versailles. The independence of the United States 
was recognized, and, in spite of their efforts to save ^he Treaties of 
them, the liritish had to leave such of the loyalists Versailles, 1783. 
who did not emigrate to Canada to the mercy or ratlier to the 
vengeance of their fellow-colonists. Great Britain gave up to 
Spain, Minorca, and Florida; and to France, Tobago, Senegal, 
and Gorce, be.sides restoring to her St. Lucia and the Indian 
settlements which had been taken from France during the war. 

The American War of Independence deprived Great Britain 
of one empire; but it strengthened the foundations of another, 
which may one day be even greater. The loyalists 

, , , . U- . , - , , , ^ . Influence of 

who had remained faithful to the mother country in war upon 

the war found their position so intolerable in the 
United States that a great many of them — known subsequently 
as the United Empire Loyalists — emigrated to Canada, east of 
the districts occupied by the French. There they multiplied 
and prospered. But the differences of race, religion, and tem- 
perament caused friction between the French and the English; 
and finally the British Government in 1791 — by the Canada Act — 
divided Canada into two parts, an eastern and a western, nomi- 
nating a governor to each, and allowing to each a certain amount 
of self-government. For a time this arrangement worked. And 
in the war of 1812 the United States found that their attempt 
to detach Canada from her loyalty, either by negotiation or by 
coercion, was to fail. But later, grave difliculties arose with the 
mother country, the final solution of which, however, as we shall 
see, was more successful than in the case of the United States. 
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XXXVII I . Great Britain and Indiaj 

1763-1823 

VVe turn from the West to the East, from America to India, 
where these twenty years, from i763”S3, arc haidly less impoi- 
Condition of tant Two things iiuist be borne in mind. I’irst, 
India, 1763. India was stili in a state ol anarchy. ''The bounduHes 
of States were constantly shifting; there was no such tiling, it uas 
said at the time, as a frontier in India. Adventuicrs s[)King up 
who carved out new States for themselves, or usurped the 11 11 ones 
of old ones; and the Great Mogul Empenji* was tnuicr the 
tutelage now of one potentate and tiien of anotiier. In tin* 
second place, the East India Company was in a very undefined 
and uncertain position after the Seven Years* War was over. 
The Nabob of the Carnatic and the Nizam of Hyderabad were 
its allies. It possessed some territory, but not much, cm tlie 
east coast, and round Bombay and Madras. In Bengal, however, 
its pc3siUon was peculiar. Except for Calcutta and sonic distrit:ts 
near it, the Nabob still governed that province. But lie was the 
Company's nominee, and — put briefly — it may be said that his 
object was to extract as much money as possible from the 
country, whilst the Company’s officials collected Irom the Nabob 
what money and privileges they could obtain, collectively lor the 
Company and individually for themselves. 

Such a position in Bengal was bound to lead to difficulties, 
and it very quickly did. 'Tlie Nabob who had succeeded MtH;r 
Jaffier quarrelled with the Company', massacred some Kiiropennw 
at Patna, and lied to his neighbour, the Nabob of Oudh. Both 
Nabobs, however, were defeated at the decisive battle of 
(1764). It was necessary then to regulate our position, 

Clive’s tunately Ciwe became Governor of Bengal six months 
reforms, after the battle, and in the short space of twenty-two 
^ months made great changes (1765-7). In the hrst 
place, he obtained from the Mogul Emperor t!ic financial ad- 
ministration of Bengal and Behar; and thus the East India 
Company became practically the governors of a country three- 
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(juartcrs the size of France. Secondly, he made an alliance with 
the Nabob of Oadh, his idea being that the Nabob’s territory 
might be a useful buffer against aggressions from the west, either 
on the pari of the Mahrattas or the Afghans. Thirdly, and 
above all, he .su[)|)lcrnented the inadequate salaries of the officials, 
and forbade them to take part in private trading — thus initiating 
tlie series of reforms which was eventually to make the J 3 ntish rule 
in India, so lar as British officials at all events were concerned, 
perhaps the purest in the world. It is sad to think that Clive 
should have come home to be attacked in Parliament for cor- 
riiptiond and soon afterwards, under stress of disease and anxiety, 
to commit suicide (1774). 

Trade luid not conquest had in the past been the object of the 
blast India (Company, good dividends rather than warlike dis- 
tinctions. Consul jucntly the British Covernment ^he Regulating 
had not interfered with the Company, beyond re- 
newing its charter from time to time. But now that the Company 
had become the owner of a vast territory, the British Government 
was bound to assume some portion of the responsibility, more 
espcciall}' as after Clive’s departure matters fell into great con- 
fusion. C!onse(]ucntly, in a Regii/ating was passed. A 

governor-general and council of four members were appointed, with 
control over all the Company’s possessions in India. Hence some 
unity of control was secured. But the Act was in other respects 
unsatisfactory. The governor-general w^as liable to be much 
iiampered by the council, and both were exposed to some inter- 
ference from the judges who were appointed under the same 
Act, 

'Phe first governor-general was Warren Hastings,^ I'hwarted 
now by the council, now by the incompetent governments of 
Bombay or Madras, with a temper, as he said, . 

Warren Hastings 

“almost fermented into vinegar by the weight of Governor-general, 
affairs and by everlasting teasing”, he yet man- 

J It ill tlic course of his exuniinatiou before a parliamentary comniittec that Ciive, 
describing the temptations to which he was subjected, exclaimed, “ By God, Mr. Chairman, 
at this moment I stand astonished at my own moderation ! " 

® He was a Westminster boy, ami had been sent to India at an early age, to the great grief 
of his headmaster, who thought his classical attainments would be wasted in that arid and 
commercial atm<^iRphere. 
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aged to do a vast amount. He divided Bengal into districts for 
purposes of government, arranged its land revenue, and organized 
its civil service. 

Above all, Warren Hastings by his resourcefulness mid courage 
saved our position in India at a critical time. The disaster at 
^ ^ . Saratoga and the consequent alliance of the French 

the vvarof with the colonists had its effect upon allairs m the 
Independence, East no less than in the West French agents in- 
1778-83* trigued with the Mahrattas, and Warren llastings 

found himself involved in a war with fighting tribes wlio wc^re 
almost a match for our arms. Moreover, in Southern India the 
French secured in Suffren an admiral, and in Hydcr All an ally 
who brought our Indian Empire to the verge of ruin, llyder All, 
who had usurped the throne of Mysore, was, though ignorant of 
the alphabet, a very remarkable man. In alliance with Uni hVench, 
he suddenly invaded the plains of the Carnatic, and in three weeks 
had wellnigh extinguished our power (1780)^ But 1 lastings was 
equal to the occasion. Within twenty-four hours of hearing th«.‘ 
news at Calcutta he had made his plan of campaign, livery 
available man and munition of war was hurried south, and tlui 
veteran Eyre Coote — the victor of Wandewash — was nfipointcid 
to direct the operations. After arduous ranijiaigns, (!oote, in 
1781, won at Poi-to Novo^ though outnumbered liy ten to one, a 
decisive battle, and in the following year Hyder Ali died. At sea, 
meanwhile, Suffren had found in Hughes as tough a fighter as 
himself, though a weaker tactician, and, whilst his own captains 
•were jealous and insubordinate, those of Hughes were unselfish 
and devoted. Five sea-battles were fought in little more than a 
year, but Suffren was unable to claim a decided advantage.- Our 
position in India was saved, and treaties were finally made both 
with the Mahrattas and with Tippoo Sahib, Hyder All’s successor, 
the one shortly before and the other shortly after the Treaty of 
Versailles of 17S3. 

Warren Hastings bad not only, however, to fight and to organize, 

1 There is a celebrated description of this uivasion, and of the havoc it wrought, in Burke’s 
speech on the Debts of the Nabob of Arcot. 

s After the war was over, the French and part of the British fleet met at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and the captains of the Britihh ships at once hnstcjjcd in a body to pay their respects 
to the great French commander. 
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but also to secure dividends for the shareholders of the East India 
Company. His expenses, indeed, were so great charges against 
that he committed actions for which he was im- Wanen Hastings, 
peached soon after his return home. Into the details of his 
famous trial, which lasted for a hundred and forty-five days and 
lingered over seven years (17SS-95), we have no space to enter. 
Ho was finally acquitted, but Burke, the great orator of Warren 
Hastings’ lime, and Macaulay, the great historian of a subsef|uent 
generation, unsparingly condemned him. Of some charges, how- 
ever, modern investigations show that he was quite innocent. He 
did not, for instance, connive at the hanging of a famous Hindoo, 
Nuncoinar by name, on an unjust charge of forgery because 
Nuricomar was on the point of exposing Hastings’ own acts of 
corruption.^ Nor did he, in order to extort money very unjustly 
from the blameless mother and grandmother of the Nabob of 
Oudh, cruelly torturing their blameless ministers; the truth being 
that the Begums— as tlie mother and grandmother were called — 
had departed from Oudh witli a large sum of money which really 
belonged to tlie State, and that probably only slight coercion was 
needed to induce the ministers to return it. 

In other matters Warren Hastings may have acted unwisely, 
as, for instance, when he let troops out on hire to the Nabob of 
Oudh for the suppression of the Rohillas, a turbulent tribe of 
Afghans; or inflicted upon the Rajah of Benares an enormous fine 
because he refused to pay a sum of money for the expenses of 
the war. But though it is impossible to justify everything that 
Clive or Hastings did, we must remember that to the former is due 
the beginning of our Empire in India, and that the latter not only 
succeeded in retaining, in the darkest days of our Imperial exis- 
tence, every acre of land that we then possessed in India, but 
in leaving our dominions strengthened and organized. Warren 
Hastings is a not unworthy beginner of that long line of governor- 
generals and viceroys of whom it has been said that they repre- 
sent a higher level of ruling qualities than has been attained by 
any line of hereditary sovereigns, or by any line of elected presi- 
dents. 

t Kiiiicomar was hanged for forgery, bvit there is no reason for believing that the decision 
! wm an unjust one, or that Warren Hastings had anything to do with it. 
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It may be convenient at this stage to proceed witii the history 
of India during the forty years after Wanen Hastings’ retirement 
India. Pitt’s from India. Lord North’s Regulating Act of 1773 
India Act, 1784. had proved a failure. Consequently, just previous]} 
to the retirement of Warren Hastings, the younger Pitt [)a.ssed, in 
1784, an Act reorganizing the government of our possessions in 
India. The governor - general was given greater powers, and 
henceforth, subject to a Hoard of Control silting in Iwondoig 
directed the politics and the diplomacy of our Indian hhnpire. 
In future the governor-general was, as a rule, a person of high 
biith and connections sent out from Great Britain; and as both 
the governor-general and the Hoard of Control were appointed 
by the king acting on the advice of his ministers, tlie British 
Government became directly responsible for our Indian polu'y. 
In the appointment of other officials, iiowever, and in matters 
of trade the East India Company was left su[)reine, though the 
Government had to confirm the higher appointments. 

The first governor-general under the new system was thti 
quis Cornwallis (1786-93), the defender of York 'f’own. In his 
administration three points deserve; notii'.e. In 

Marquis Corn- , i . , , , 

waiiis Governor- the first placc, by his own personal (ixamplc and 

general, 1786-93- measures he still further puiifKtd the 

administration. Secondly, he made in Bengal a permanent ^settle- 
ment of the land revenue, by which the tax-collcdors in that 
province — zemindars as they were called — were practically con- 
verted into landlords paying a fixed rent to the government, a 
policy the expediency of which has been much debated. I’hirdly, 
though be left Great Britain with the intention of [Hirsuing a 
peaceful policy, he found himself obliged to make war on Tifipoo 
Sahib of Mysore. After a skilful campaign he was successful, and 
forced his adversary to make peace and to lose half his territories^ 

After an interval, Richard Wellesley, better known as the 
Afarquis Wellesley^ the elder brother of the great soldier who 
eventually became Duke of Wellington, was made governor- 
general. A brilliant scholar at Eton, he obtained this office 

I ConiwalHs found, like subsequent viceroys, that his work was very laborious aud haraping. 

I have a irreat deal more busraess every day”, he wrote to his wm at Eton, ** thau you have 
in a whole schoal»day, and I never get a whole holiday.” 
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at the age of thirl3»^"rive. He found on his arrival in India, in 
1798, a situation which required the exercise of all his abilities. 
French ainl)Hions were reviving. French officers, by Marquis 

drilling and organizing the troops of native ruleis, had Weiiesiey 

, . 11 . 1111 Governor- 

not only iiiiproved those lrooi>s imniensely but had general, 

obtained \cry great influence for themselves — one of 
them was deified after his death and is still worshipped in 
Stnithcni India. I'lpjioo Sahib, who proved himself a hard- 
woiking ruler as well as a brave and resourceful soldier, had 
made an alliance witli the French in order to realize his supreme 
object — the downfall of the llritish. Above all, three weeks 
after Wellesley reached Madras, Napoleon himself staited on 
the Egyptian exjiedition, and, if successful, might have pro- 
ceeded to India (p. 528). 

Into the details of Wellesley^s great proconsulship limits of 
space forbi<l us to enter, and we must only allude to its chief 
results. First, Wellesley persuaded the Nizam of vveUesiey’s 
Hyderalxid to expel the Ficnch officers in his service, policy in 

, T . . the south. 

anti arranged that, in return lor the Nizam giving up 
part of his territory, the East India Cc)mpany should maintain 
an army for his defence, llien he turned against Tippoo Sahib, 
and the brilliant capture of SeringaJ)ahim by Baird resulted in 
llppoo’s death.^ A large part of Mysore \vas annexed by the 
Company, a small part was given to the Nizam, and the remainder 
wa.s handed over to the representative of the old Hindu dynasty 
whicli had ruled there before its expulsion by Hyder Ali. Other 
annexations in Southern India followed, the result of which was 
that most of the Carnatic came under direct British control 
Hence our territories in the south were enormously extended. 

In the north, Wellesley’s operations were no less important 
He made a treaty with the Nabob of Oudh similar to that made 
with the Nizam, the Company in exchange for territory, weiiesiey’s 
including Rohilcund, maintaining an army for the 
Nabob’s defence. War subsequently followed with 
some of the Mabratta leaders, of whom the most formidable was 


J He wa® buried with, military honours under an escort of British grenadiers, and hk family 
was taken under British protection, a'he last of his sons, whom Queen Victoria was much 
interested in seeing in 1854, 'died in Chlcufeta in 1877. 

( 0 271 ) 
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Sindhia, whose troops had been trained by French officers. 
Arthur Wellesley — the future Duke of Wellington — won the 
battles of Assaye and Argaum in 1S03, the former by an attack 
of superb audacity against an army twice his strength. I^ake 
won the battle of Lasimirri and captured Deliii, and with its 
capture the Mogul emperor came under British control Later 
on came a war with Holkar, another Mahratta leader, whose 
irregular horse weie famous throughout India. ^Against him oar 
army met with a disaster, and the East India Com[)any and 
the British Government, already frightened by the immensity of 
the recent annexations, and the cost of the military operations, 
recalled Wellesley in 1S05. Under Wellesley important reforms 
had been made in administration. But it is chiedly for Ins c.x™ 
tension of our empire that he is remembered; for in the‘ .S[>ace 
of seven years he had made our territories continuous from 
Delhi to Calcutta and from Calcutta to Cape Comorin; he had 
destroyed or weakened our most dangerous foes; he luid cdosed 
India to the French, and had exalted Great Britain to be the 
suzerain power in India. 

For nearly ten years after Wellesley^s departure liuL; occurred 
in India. It was a period of inaction and of non-interventiem. 

But the anarchy in various parts of India soon ncces- 
Governor British action. Enormous bands of brigands, 

general, human jackals'’, roamed over Central India, burning 
* and killing and robbing wherever they went. Some- 

times these Pindaris, as they were called, cro.ssed intt> British 
territory and did immense damage. Such a state of things could 
not continue, and on Lord Masthigs" arrival as governor-general 
(1814-23) our policy was changed into one of action. Lc»rd 
Hastings first had a war with Nepaid — the home of the brave 
Gurkhas — which led to some annexation of territory and to a 
satisfactory settlement of our relations with that country. In 
18*17 the struggle with the Pindaris, which led also to a 

war with the Mahrattas. The result was that both Pindaris and 
Mahrattas submitted; a good deal of territory was annexed, 
including the territories of the Peshwa of Poona, whilst the 
boundaries of the various native states in the centre of India 
were delimitated# There for the present we may leave Indian 
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affairs. llianks chiefly to Wellesley and Hastings, the British 
power had been substituted in India for that of the Great Mogul. 
That eastern empire which had been the dream of Napoleon’s 
ambition had become an accomplished fact with his greatest 
enemies. 

Nor is India the only part of our empire which was developed 
in the later part of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. The discoveries of Captain Cook be- 
tween 1768 and 1779 had given to Great Britain the 
opportunity of developing a third great continent in Australia. 
How the opporliiuity was utilized will be told later. 


XXXIX. The French Revolution and 
the Great War, 1789—1802 

We revert from America and India to the affairs of Europe. 
Barely ten years were to elapse after the American War of In- 
dependence was over before Great Britain was j^lunged The French 
into a war which was to last, with one brief interval, 
for more than twenty years. In 1789 came the famous 
French Revolution, France had suffered from a government 
which was incompetent and arbitrary, a court which was ex- 
travagant and frivolous, and an aristocracy which clung to its 
privileges — above all that of not contributing to the chief taxes — 
whilst it neglected its duties. She endured a system of taxation 
which had every possible fault, and which left to the poor peasant 
only one-fifth of his earnings for himself. Moreover, the people 
had’ no share in the government, and the States-General — which 
had in the Middle Ages corresponded in some measure to the 
English Parliament — had not met since 1614. 

The close of the eighteenth century, however, found people^s 
minds prepared for change. A brilliant writer, Voltaire, had 
attacked various abuses, particularly those connected with the 
Roman Catholic Church, and had created, it is not too much 
to say, the critical atmosphere of his generation, A seductive 
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philosopher, Rousseau, had taught people to look had: to an 
imaginary golden age when there was no oppression and no povorly 
because there were no kings, no nobles, and no priests. In Uu* 
same year that these two writers died, in 1778, the ih\ndi inon- 
archy had appealed to its subjects, as wc have seei^ to su[>parl 
liberty in America; it is not surprising tluit the Ih'ciU'h i^e'ople 
should seek liberty for themselves when fniancial iliilk'ulties at 
last forced the king to suimiKai the States-C General in Ma) , 1789. 

France was at heart loyal, and a great king nugfit h;ive made 
reforms whicii would have staved off a nn^oliition. liul /ay.' vV-V /' 7 , 
Course of king, though well-meaning and aniialjli*, vas vacil- 

Revoiution. p^^ting and undecided, whilst his queen, Marie Antoinette, 
though beautiful, was unpopular and indiscreet. 1’iie king had 
no scheme of reforms and no scheme of ('oercion -“he in(*rc‘Iy 
let things drift. Consequently events moved quickly alter tin; 
meeting of the Stales- Getieral at Versailles, i)n f)reviuus ocru 
sions, the States-General had sat and voted in thret^ e, stales, 
representing the nobles, clergy, and people nispectively. but 
on this occasion the representatives of the peoplti insisted on 
all the orders sitting and voting in one house, ami by their 
pertinacity achieved their object. Then, on /y, tlui men 
of Paris took the Basli/le, the great fortress dominatiiig t‘aHtcrn 
Paris — and its fall was regarded throughout FAirt>pe as tlu; 
sign of the downfall of absolute monarchy in France.* In 
October, the women of Paris, impelled by fear <jf famine, 
marched to Versailles, and brought the king, the royal family, 
and the States-General to Paris, thinking that they would thus 
be sure of supplies of bread; and, as a consc(|ucnct% the govern- 
ment and the assembly became, as time went on, increasingly 
subject to the influence of the Parisian popukwx*. 

The year 1790 was taken up with the task of reorganizing 
France — with removing abuses in Church and State, in taxation 
and in the law, in the army and navy, I'he king's attitude 
was uncertain, and sometimes he sided with tiie reformers and at 

1 To the popular imagination, the Busiille was impregnable, ami itn dungeons were full of 
untried prisonerw. As a matter of fact, the Bastille was only defended by a Imndred md 
twenty soldiers, most of them old, and by fifteen caimnn, only one of which was fired : and 
there Iwcre only seven prisoners, of whom four were forgers, two were raadnmn, and the other 
had been put there by the request of his family. 
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other times he opposed them. Finally, however, in June, I79i> 
he escaped from Paris and fled towards the eastern frontier of 
France. liUl he was captured at Varennes and brought back, 
a discredited monarch, and power passed more and more into 
llie hands of the extremists. In August, 2792, the Paris mob 
stormed the 'Fuileries [lalace, where Louis XVI lived, and soon 
afterwards, in the awful September massacres, killed hundreds 
i->f people who had been im[)risoned because of their suspected 
hostility to the Revolution. A nevv assembly, called the Con- 
vention, was summoned, and met towards the close of September. 
This tisseml")iy declared France to be a Republic, and a few 
months later, after long debates, the king was condemned to 
d(xith and was executed (January, 1793).^ 

'The French Revolution, it is no exaggeration to say, affected 
profoundly the politics, both internal and external, of every state 
in Phi rope. Its ideas of “Libeity, Ecjualit)^, and British 
Ih'aternity were ]iO[)ular with all European peoples, and' the 
whilst they aroused the apprehensions of all Euro- Revolution, 
pean monarchs. In Great P^ritain, at first, the Revolution was 
n^gardc'd with sympathy. Pitt, tlie son of the gieat Earl of 
Chatham and the prime minister from 1783 to iSor, watched 
it with no unkindly eye; he regarded it, in his own words, 
a spectator’’, and saw no rea.son why it should affect British 
policy. The poets, such as Wordsworth and Coleridge, saw in 

it the dawn of a new era of happiness and freedom; whilst 
Radical clergymen preached in its favour, and Radical poli- 
ticians wrote frecjuently to its leaders and formed revolutionary 

t Marie Antoinette was guilh^tiucd during the fcillowiug Octobei. Loius XVFs sou, the 
Dauplnu, died iu Jaunury, lyoSf at the nge of fifteen, a*; a result of the horrible cruelty 
shown to him, B'or sjjc months in the ye.tr previous to his death he was in a ground-fioor 
room, without light, and often iu winter without a fire, and in soHt.ary confmenient, his meals 
Ijeing passed to him through a gruting; at the end of that time someone visited him, and 
;dl he could imirnmr was “Je veux iuourir*\ 

It may be convenient here to hvimmarij'e the internal hibtory of France after the execution 
of the king. After the extreme section in the Convention, the Jacobin or Mountain party, 
had overthrown the more moderate section, the “ Reign of Terror ” ensued (June, i:793~Jwly, 
3 t 794 )» ia ti!'® hist seven weeks of which nearly fourteen Iminlred pectplewere sent to the guillo- 
tine in Paris alone. The extremists then lost their power, and a more moderate government 
'followed. At the end of ryps the Convention Assembly was dissolved, and the government 
wa« put under the control of two Assemblies and of a committee called the Directory (1795-99), 

- FinaHy, in October, *799, Napoleon after his return from Egypt overthrew the Directory, and 
became supreme as First Consul, 'and in *804 be was elected Emperor. 
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societies. The Whigs thought it bore a resemblance to their 
own “glorious” Revolution of 1688; and Fox, the chief Whig 
leader, in particular gave the Revolution his enthusiastic ap- 
proval, exclaiming of the capture of the Bastille, “ How much 
the greatest event that has happened in tiie world, and how 
much the best!” 

But, as the Revolution became more violent, opinion altcu'd. 
Burke, the greatest of all Whigs, who from the first, unlike otiiers 
, of his party, had regarded it with suspicion, published 

Causes of . i n i i 

change in m November, 1790, his “ Rtalections on the kivnch 
opinion. Itevolution ”, in which he expressed his detestation of 
it “in its act, consequences, and most of ail in its exainpjle”, 
and prophesied that its ultimate result would be anarchy; tiie 
book made a profound impression not only in (Ireat Ihilain but 
in all European courts. Moreover, atrocities such as the Septem- 
ber massacres horrified public feeling. Above all, the k'rench 
revolutionaries were not content to leave other cuuntrie.s alone. 
They intrigued with revolutionaries in this country, and riots in 
Dundee, Sheffield, and elsewhere showed the danger.s of their 
exhortations. In the autumn of 1792 other events occurrctl 
which hastened on war. The French proclaimed that they 
would give assistance to any nation that rose for its lilxsrty 
— which was equivalent to a declaration of war against the 
Bionarchies of Europe. They occupied the Austrian Netluaiands 
(they had begun war with Austria in the previous spring), xiiid 
declared the river Scheldt open to commerce; this river, in order 
to develop the trade of Holland and Cireat Britain, had been 
for a long time, under European treaty, closed to all vessels l>y ihtj 
Dutch government, and in declaring it thus open the i'Vtinch 
government showed a flagrant disregard of all treaty rightsd 
Moreover, France threatened to invade Holland. Once again, as 
on other occasions, Great Britain felt that her own independence 
was bound up with that of Holland. Then followed the execution 
of Louis XVI in the beginning of 1:793; war was declared in 
February. Pitt had striven to maintain peace as long as he could; 
but the extremists in France had made peace impossible. 

^ The estuary of the Scheldt was In Dutch territory: ever micts 164B the Dtitch had been 
recognized as having control of it and had excluded all foreigners from it, thereby ruittiug 
Antwerp and developing the prosperity of their own port of Amsterdam. 
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I, The Great Coalition and its Failure, 1793—6 

Circa! Britain was not alone in resisting France.^ Austi-ia 
and i^russia had begun war with France in the previous year, 
and to these allies were added Holland and, before 
k)ng, Spain and Sardinia; and, as usual, Cireal Britain 
paid heavy subsidies to the powers composing this 
(Jreat Cioalltion. That h'lance, wdth her arm^^ at first 
a mob, with the discipline of her navy ruined by the Revolution, 
with the extremists in power and engaged in guillotining one 
another, and with Royalist risings in various districts, should 
iiave successfully resisted such a coalition is one of tlie marvels 
of history. The forces of Great Britain, Austria, and Prussia 
were concentrated in Belgium, and in twelve marches could have 
occupied }\aris. 

I A sununary ol the war is appemlerl Uere.-- 

'I'nis Revolutionakv Wak, 1793-1S02 
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Coalitions of European powers, however, have seldom worked 
harmoniously. The allies, as a contemporary said, wanted to 
Causes of hunt the sheep before killing the dog ; instead of a 
its failure, joint advance upon the ca[>ital, each was intent upon 
securing the frontier fortresses which it could claim at the pt.'ace. 
Moreover, they were jealous of each other and had no com- 
mander to direct the whole operations. Meantime, the aunies 
of France, with their country tlireatcned, exhibiUal a iKUriotism 
and an enthusiasm which carried all before them. I'he generals 
represented literally the survival of the fittest, for tiinse that 
failed were nearly always dismissed and sometimes guillotined. 
Above all, the new Covernment that Ih'ancc liad evolved left 
the control of the war to one man, and that a man of genius, 
Carnot. 

Consequently, though in the summer ot 1793 tiiere were cigiit 
foreign armies on French soil, and Lyons, Toulon, and liriitany 
had risen against the Revolution, before the end of the 
operations, year these risings had been put down and all the 
’ foreign armies but one had been expelled. In the 

following year, 1794, the French drove the allies not only from 
Belgium but from Holland as well, and secured the Rhine frontic-r 
that they had been striving for so many centuries to obtaind 
Holland therefore dropped out of the Coalition, and in r795 
both Prussia and Spain withdrew from it. Witli 1796 came 
Napoleon’s famous campaign in Italy, in which, after invading 
Piedmont and forcing its ruler, tlie King of Sardinia, to withdraw 
from the war, he defeated the Austrians in a succi.'ssion of 
battles, then marched to within ninety miles of Vienna and 
obliged tlie Austrians at the beginning of 1797 tt/ make peace. 

It must be confessed that Great Britain played a somewhat 
inglorious part in the military operations from 1793 to 1796, 
No doubt her allies were largely to !)larne-“-“Great 
Britain was heading a crusade, it has been said, 
with an array of camp followers. But her statesmen 
had done nothing in the years after the American war to profit 


The British 
army and the 
Government. 


^ In 1794 the French won MXteeii pitched battles, took one hundred and sixteen towns and 
two hundred and thirty forts, and captured ninety thousand prisoners and three thouaimd eight 
hundred cannonj and they opened the next year with capturing the Dutch fleet, which was 
embedded in the ice, by a cavalry raid. 
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by ks lessons. As a consequence, at the beginning of the French 
war, both oUlcers and men, whether cavalry or infantry, were 
untrained, whilst the artillery was worse than at any other 
previous period of its history. In the course of the war, the 
Gf>vernineiit, at its wits’ end to gel recruits, adopted the perni- 
cious system of piomoting those ofliceis who succeeded in enlist- 
ing a cerlahi number of recruits, and sent out regiments of boys 
instead of men to tropical climates — which, in the case of most 
of them, meant ceitain death. In ecjuipment, the Government 
was scandakaisly negligent. It failed to send out greatcoats to 
soldiers campaigning in the Netherlands during tlie winter, or 
boots for those fighting in tropical districts infested with danger- 
ous insects. Troops were sometimes sent out who had never 
fired a shot, or with wholly insufficient supplies of ammunition ; 
and the arrangements for transport and iiospitals were incon- 
ceivably bad. 

but chief among the causes of failure was the fact that our 
small army was fiitleicd away on a variety of objects instead 
of being concentrated upon one. In the first year of British 
the war (1793) there were three distinct centres of 
operations in Europe; and in all there was failure to *793-5- 
record. Hood landed a force to co-operate with the French 
Royalists at Touion; but he had to withdraw after suffering con- 
siderable losses. Another force was sent to Qtdberon Bay^ to 
help the Royalists in Brittany, but arrived too late to be of any 
serviced A third force under the Duke of York was sent to 
assist the allies in Belgium. The duke besieged Dunkirk un- 
successfully, but fought in conjunction with the Austrians some 
engagements in which our men showed bravery. When, how- 
ever, in the next year, the French advanced in overwhelming 
numbers, the duke was forced to retire from Belgium to Holland, 
and finally the remnant of his forces entered Hanover and 
returned, in 1795, back to England. 

Meantime, outside Europe, the chief centre of military opera- 
tions was in the fVesl Indies. A promising start vras made in 

1 'iVo years kt«r, in 179‘s, an expedition was sent to Qiiibei'on to aid a fresh rising By 
order of the (jlovernment it occupied, as a base of operations, a barren rock in the Atlantic, 
with no safe landing-place, and eventwally withdrew mih great difficulty, having achieved 
nothing. 
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1793. But the French sent out reinforcements, and not only 
recaptured most of what they had lost but stirred up the 
nesro slaves in our own islands. Our own furc:es, 

I n "VvQSt; ^ • 

Indies, inadequately reinforced and inadequately equipped, were 
I793--8. -v^asted by yellow fever and the hardships of the canj[)uign. 
An army, however, sent out in 1796 under Abercronil)y™-~-the 
ablest general of the time — succeeded in restoring oider in our own 
islands and in recapturing some of the French; and, finally, in 
1798 the British made a treaty of peace with the fainoiis negro, 
Toussaint TOuverture, who had made himself master of the 
greater part of San Domingo. The net result of our operations 
in the West Indies was the capture of IVIartini(|ue and St. Lucia, 
and the treaty just alluded to which saved the harbours of San 
Domingo from being the haven for French privateers. But lliesc 
gains had been accomplished at the e.xpense, it has bc-en ttsti- 
mated, of a hundred thousand men, of whom half had died 
during the campaigns and the other half were dischargttd as 
permanently disabled. In the East, however, we w<*ie more 
successful; we captured the French settlements in India (*793) 
and the settlements of Holland in the Far East {1795), besides 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

Our maritime supremacy enabled us to destroy our enemies’ 
commerce and to occupy some of their islands. Ikit even on 
British sea during the opening years of the war our opera- 

on**the sea were somewhat disappointing. Lord llowc won 

1793-6. a battle in the Atlantic, known as the g/orious First 
of June^ in 1794; but the great convoy of corn, which it was ali- 
important for the French fleet to protect, got through to J'Vancc 
unseen during the manoeuvres before and aftesr the battle. More- 
over, the British did not at first efficiently undertake the blockade 
of the French ports, and more especially of Brest, Consequently 
in 1796 the French, taking the offensive, were able to dispatch a 
fleet from Brest to Bantry Bay in Ireland with iifteen tliousand 
men on board. The ship, however, containing the French 
admiral and general lost touch with the fleet, ^ and the winds 

1 The French fleet left Brest just as night was coming on. and Pellew, the commander of a 
British frigate which was watching the port, attached himself to the French fleet, just out of 
gunshot, and by making fake signals, burning blue lights, and sending up rockets, played 
havoc with the commandotdn-chiefs orders* and got the fleet into hopeless confusioa. 
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were persistently contrary for the remainder of the fleet when it 
tried to sail up the bay; so that the French had finally to retire 
without landing in ireland at all. If tliey had landed, they might 
have roused that island to a successful lebellion. In another 
sphere of 0[)eralians, in the Tvledilerranean, the British missed 
their o[)poi tiiniLies. The fleet might have coinntanded the coast 
road to (lenoa and increased the difficullies of the French cam- 
paigns in Italy; as it was, Na[)oleon’s wondeiful success in Italy 
in 1796 led us to evacuate that sea in the following year. 

2- Ist^latioii of Great Britain and her Victories 
oil Sea, 1797—8 

The chance of crushing France had been lost in 1793, and four 
years later — in ijgy—Ch'ctii Britain found herself in a desperate 
position. France held the whole of the Netherlands critical 
and controlled the Dutcli fleet; by an alliance with &°reat°Britam 
Spain she piactically controlled the Spanish fleet ^797* 
as well. Great Britain herself had no ally upon the Continent. 
Scotland was dissatisfied and Ireland on the verge of rebellion. 
Consols had sunk to 50, and there was a run on the Bank of 
England. Wonst of all, the seamen mutinied. At Spithead they 
protested against many real grievances — the lowness of the pay, 
the embezzlement of part of it by the paymasters, the insuffi- 
ciency of the food, the severity of the discipline, and the shortness 
of leave; and wlien they were promised ledress by “Black Dick ”, 
as the sailors lovingly called Lord Howe, the mutiny ended. At 
the Nore, Parker, the leader of the mutineers, was infected with 
revolutionary ideas. He wanted the seamen to elect their own 
officers, and hoisted the red flag of anarchy. But the Government 
showed energy, the mutiny was suppressed and its leader hanged 

Nevertheless it was the navy which in this, as in other 
critical years, was to save Great Britain. In February, before 
the mutinies, Jervis, afterwards created Lord St Battles of 
Vincent, beat the Spanish fleet off Cape SL Vincent and eSmper- 
In the battle Nelson distinguished himself. The down, X797* 
Spanish fleet was sighted in two divisions, and Jervis was manoeu- 
vring to keep the sections apart Nelson, divining bis chiePs 
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intentions, at the critical moment took the responsiliility, without 
orders, of swinging his vessel out of the line, and was just in 
time to attack the leading Spanish ships of one division as they 
were on the point of getting into touch with the other. In 
October, after the mutinies were over, Duncan ciefcaled the 
Dutch fleet off Camper down in the TcxelJ (kating in l)cl\vcen 
the Dutch and the shore, he fought them peil-siiell wilhoul any 
order or system, and won a notable victory. 

Our dangers, however, were not yet over. At tlic beginning of 
1798, Napoleon was sent to Brest to decide upon iho feasibility 
Hapoieon’s of an invasion of Ireland. If his decision had been 
?a 1 npaign, favour, and he had arrived in Ireland in the 

^ 79 ^* summer of 1798, just at the time tiiat the reljellion 

broke out, the result might have been disastrous. But fortunately 
Napoleon decided against an invasion. Indeed his mind was 
captivated by ideas of Eastern conquest, and he projected an 
invasion of Egypt, with the ultimate object perliaps of march- 
ing upon India. The French Government agreed, and [>re- 
parations for the expedition were secretly made. Nfapolc/on 
left Toulon in the spring of 1798 and took Malta. But he 

was extremely lucky even to arrive in ICgypt. Nelson luul 

just been sent to reoccupy the Mediterranean, and, but for the 

absence owing to a storm of his frigates — on whicli he relied 

for information — he must have caught Napoleon. He had to 
wait for reinforcements, and then guessing that Napoleon’s 
objective was Egypt, he sailed from Sardinia for Alexandria. 
Shortly afterwards Napoleon left Malta for the same destination, 
though his. fleet steered first for Crete. I'he track.s of the French 
and British fleets during one night must have crossed, and for 
three days the fleets were steering roughly parallel courses some 
sixty miles apart. Nelson sailed the faster and reac:!ied Alex- 
andria first Finding no signs of the Fiench, he thought that 
he had guessed wrongly and doubled back to Sicily. Napoleon^s 
fleet meantime, after coasting by Crete, sailed to Alexandria, 
and his troops laiided, won the batik qf ike Fjramids against 

1 During the mutiny the British had kept tip their I^lockade of the Dutch fleet 'iwkh only 
two shipH, as all the others mutinied. Duncan, the admiral, kept making sigaab to the mutin- 
ous ships as if they were still under his command, and the Dutch fleet connequcntly did not 
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the Mamelukes, who then governed the country, and took 
Cairo. 

Nelson beard of Najjoleon's arrival in Egypt, sailed to 

Alexandria, and upon August x sighted Napoleons licet at 
h battl in Ai)oukir Bay close to the mouths of the 

of the Nile, Nile. The French fleet had made the two great 
Aug. X, 1798. Qf anchoring their fleet as cUcse to 

the shore as possible and of not joining their vessels by cluiins. 
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Nelson could trust his captains, as he said, “ to find a hole some- 
where ”, and they quickly realized that they were able to pass on 
both sides of the French ships as well as between them, and to 
concentrate their forces first on the van and then on the centre 
and rear of the French fleet. Beginning at six o’clock in the 
evening, the battle lasted far into the night and was continued 
the next morning. The French flagship, L’Orieni, blew up at 
10 p.m., and before the battle was over eleven out of the thirteen 
French ships had been captured or sunk. It was a brilliant 
victory, in which all the captains, fighting, as Nelson said, “like 
a band of brothers”, had distinguished themselves. 
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3. The Second Coa]lition and its Failure, 
1799—1800 

The battle of the Nile had great consequences. Not only 
did it prevent Tippoo Sahib in India from obtaining any further 
help from the P>ench (p. 517), and give the The Second Coah- 
British control of the Mediterranean, but it en- 
couraged the formation of another coalition of successes. 

European powers against France (1799). The insolence and 
aggressiveness of tlic foreign policy pursued by the French 
Gcjvernment had roused the Czar; and Austria and Turkey also 
joiiHxi in the coalition. Affairs at first looked very promising. 
The French were almost driven out of Italy, while the British 
had in 1798 taken Minorca and blockaded Malta. The 
Biilish, treed from their entanglements in the West Indies by 
the treaty of 1798 with 'foussaint TOuvertuic, again sent an army 
to Holland under the command of the Duke of York. Thanks 
to Lord St. Vincent an efficient system of blockading the great 
French port of Brest was adopted.^ France herself, under an incap- 
able and intoleiant Government, was threatened with bankruptcy, 
anarchy, and civil war. Meanwhile Napoleon’s own plans were 
thwarted by the m arid me supremacy of the British. He invaded 
Syria, but British ships under Sydney Smith captured his siege 
train — it was going by sea — and the guns which Napoleon had 
intended for the attack upon Acre were therefore used in its 
defence. Aided by British seamen. Acre held out. With this 
towni un taken, Napoleon was unable to advance, and had to re- 
treat to Egypt with his great schemes of conquest unaccomplished. 

But then the tide turned, and the year that opened so well 
for the allies was to end gloomily. The British troops had been 
sent to Holland in expectation of assistance from the later 
Dutch and the Russians. The Russian contingent, how- failure, 
ever, proved inefficient and the Dutch soldiers never came at all. 

i St. Vincent’s maxim was to be ** close in with Ushant (the island outside Brest) in an 
easterly wind”, which was the favourable wind iorthe escape of the French fleet; and only 
once during St. Vincent’s command (which lasted lai days) did the main fleet off Unshant fail, 
owing to fog, to communicate with the in-shore squadron stationed between Brest and 
Ushant, St, Vincent made himself very unpopular by ordering that when vessels went home 
to refit or take in stores, their officers were not to sleep on shore or go farther inland than 
three Jhiks. 
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Our own army, badly equipped and worse provisioned, fightinp; 
at one time in a district cut up by dykes and canals and at 
axiother in one of sand dunes, could do little; but it fou,ii;ht 
sufficiently well to be able to make a cajutulation by which it 
was allowed to return to Eiif^land. The Ficnch won a great 
victory in Switzerland over the Austro- Russian army, and thtai 
Austria and Russia quarrelled and the latter withdrew from 
the coalition. Above all, Napoleon came bark to lb*ance. 
Sydney Smith caused ICnglish news])apers to be sent to Nn[)oleon 
giving an account of affairs in Europe. Sent no doubt wjtli tlic 
amiable design of making Napoleon thoroughly unconifortable, 
they had the effect of making him decide upon an iinniedinle 
return; and after an exciting voyage, in whit'h hi; managed to 
elude all British ships, Napoleon landed safely in France in 
October. He was welcomed enthusiastically. Tlie old (lovern- 
ment was overthrown, and by Christmas Day, 1799, Napoleon, with 
the new title of First Consul, controlled the destinies of ITancc. 

Napoleon, after restoring some sort of order in k'raiux*, turned 
his attention first to the Austrians, who were iigliling in Italy. 
The battle crossed the Alps, got in the rear of the Au.strian 

ofNUrengo; army, beat it at the celebrated victory of 
Neutrality, in June, 1800, and won North Italy; another JTench 
victory, secured at HohenUnden in Dectauher by 
another general, forced the Austrians to make peace at the be- 
ginning of 1801. Against the British, Napoleon made use of 
the grievances of neutral powers. No country denieti that a 
neutral ship carrying contraband of war or attempting to enter 
a blockaded port was liable to seizure. But the British, in the 
definition of what constituted contraband of war, included food- 
stuffs and naval stores, such as hemp, which was one of the 
chief exports of Russia; and they claimed the right to seize 
vessels bound for a port declared to be blockaded, though tlie 
blockade might be a ‘‘paper one^* with no adequate force to 
support it. Moreover, they seized goods belonging to the enemy, 
even when carried on neutral ships under control of their own 
countr/s warships. Neutrals contested these claims, and at the 
end of 1800 the Armed Neutrality of Russia, Denmark,' and 
Sweden was formed to support their views. 
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4. Renewed Isolation of Great Britain, 1801, 
and the Treaty of Amiens, 1802 


I'he year i8oi, like the year 1797, was therefore a critical 
year for Great Britain. She was again without an ally on the 
Continent. The Armed Neutrality threatened her 

riM • • • TV- ... Critical con- 

with war. 1 he piime minister, Titt, retired in dition of Great 
J’Vbmary, and was succeeded by an incompetent 
minister called Addington. But the events of a fortnight at 
the end of March and the beginning of April completely altered 
tlie situation. Abcrcromby, who bad been sent to operate, with 
greatly inferior forces, against the French army still in Egypt, 
succeeded in effecting a landing and winning a brilliant victory 
at A/iwa/idria, whicli led to the capitulation of the French forces 
five months later. Two days after this battle the Czar Paul 
was assassinated. With his death, the ‘‘trunk^’ — as Nelson called 
Russia — of the Armed Neutrality was broken, and the new czar, 
Alexander 1 , was favourable to the British and made a treaty 
\\ith them. Meantime disasters had occurred to the “branches” 
of the Armed Neutrality. The British captured the Danish and 
Swedish islands in the West Indies. Above all, on the ist of 
April, came the battle of Copenhagen, Nelson, with part of the 
British fleet, forced his way up the intricate straits in front of 
the capital, attacked and silenced the Danish batteries, took and 
sank the Danish fleet, and before he retired had forced the 
Danish Government to renounce the Armed Neutrality,^ and so 
opened the Baltic to the British fleet. 

Great Britain, after this fortnight of success, was ready, 
burdened as she was by a gigantic debt and governed by a pacific 
minister, for peace; and so was Napoleon. Before Treaty 
the end of the year the preliminaries^ were signed, of Amiens, 
and developed into the Treaty of Amiens in 1802. 

“ It was a peace ”, said a contemporary, “ of which everyone was 


t Parker, the British eommander-in-chief, allowed Nelson to make this attack with part of 
the fleet whilst he remained outside with the remainder of the ships. When, after three hours' 
fighting, the Danes seemed to he holding their own, Parker hoisted the signal to ** discontinue 
the action”. But Nelson exclaimed to an officer, **you know, I have only one eye — I have a 
right to be blind sometimcfs and then putting the telescope to his blind eye exclaimed;, “ I 
really do' not see the signal ! ” 

( 0271 ) S 5 
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glad and nobody proud,’’ Great Britain gave up all her con- 
quests save Ceylon and Trinidad, whilst France retained the 
country which is now called Belgium, and the Rhine frontier. 

For nearly the %vhole of its course, tlic war had been con- 
ducted by Pitt, and his lieutenant Dundas. In Macaulayts 
opinion, PilFs war policy was that of a dii\ oiler; anei 
thlfconduct^” it has been said of Dundas that he was so pro- 
of the war. foundly ignorant of war as to be unconscious even 
of his ignorance. The judgments are somewhat harsh. But it 
is impossible to read the details of the war without realizing 
that our statesmen not infrequently failed to take suniciuiit 
advantage of the opportunities offered them, had no clear or 
consistent idea of their objectives, and made the task of the 
generals always difficult and sometimes impossible by providing 
them with inadequate or ill-equipped forces. Hence much of 
the war is disappointing; but in the West Indies, in the Nether- 
lands, and above all in Egypt our soldiers fought bravely, and 
some of our generals — and more especially Abercronaby— e.\- 
hibited considerable capacity, whilst the navy won for itsclt 
immortal glory. 


XL. The Napoleonic War, 1803-15 

The Peace of -ilmiens was merely a truce, for tlie reorganiza- 
tion of France failed to satisfy Napoleon’s ambitions, and his 
. , aggressive policy made the renewal of war inevi- 

Causes of the ™ , 

renewal of war table, llic First Consul anne.ved riedinonl and 

m 1803. Elba. As a mediator he intervened in (lernuiiiy 

and reconstructed the boundaries of its states so as to suit 

French interests; he sent thirty thou.sand soldiers to Swil/erland 

and gave that country a new constitution. Above all, he virtually 

annexed Holland, and thus once again British supremacy was 

threaten* id in the North Sea. But Napoleon’s arnbiiions were 

not limited to Europe. The official report of a French colonel 

who had been sent to Egypt aroused great indignation in Great 

Britain ; for the colonel expressed the opinion that six thousand 

French troops would be sufficient to recapture that country,; and 
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the fact that this report was published in the official French news- 
paper showed that Napoleon had not renounced French ambitions 
in that quarter. We now know also — though Great Britain did 
not realize it at the time — that Napoleon had designs upon the 
Cape of Good Flope, upon India, and upon Australia. Napoleon 
on his side made bitter complaints because Great Britain, con- 
trary to the terms of peace, still retained Malta in her hands, 
and because the British newspapers made attacks upon him. 
War eventually broke out in 1S03. It was fortunate, perhaps, 
that it came as quickly as it did. Napoleon was building a very 
largo fleet, which might have successfully challenged our maritime 
supremacy if time had been given for its completion. 


I. Napoleon and the Invasion of England, 

1803-5 


The war which now ensued is generally called the Napoleonic 
IVarJ For tlie first seventeen months after it broke out, from 


I Tin* luUowuig suiunuiry of the war will he found u*ieful; — 


Political History 


1803. England declares war on ranee. 

1804. Pitt bccoiuos Prime Minister; 

Nuijoleou crowne<l Emperor; 
Spain declares war on ICiigland. 

1805. Third Coalition. 

n 806. I >e.'iith of Pitt; end of Holy Roman 
Empire. 

1S07. Treaty of Tilsit; Napoleon occu- 
pie.s Portugal. 

1808, Josfipli made King of Spain ; he- 
giniiing of Peninsular War. 

1 809* Austria declares war on Napoleon, 
and at end of year make.s peace- 

x8xa. 
f 811. 

181a. Russia declares war on France, 
and United States on England. 
1813. Fourth Cotdition. Prussia and 
Austria declare war On France. 
ii8r4, Abdication of Napoleon; Con- 
gress of Vienna. 

iBis* The Hundred Pays. Peace of 
Paris. 


Military Operations 
{<*) ContlueHiiil. {b) Ma>^itime ftnd 
JSurtfjbcaft. 
Assayc (v). 


Austcriitz (d) ; Austria 
defeated. 

Jena (d); Prussia de- 
feated, 

Fiiedland (d) ; Rus.sia 
defeated. 


Wagrani (d); Walcheren 
expedition (d). 


Napoleon’s invasion uf 
Russia. 

Leipsic (v). 


Ligny (d); Quatre Bras; 
Waterloo (v). 


Trafalgar (v) ; Cape 
Colony captured (v). 
Berlin decrees. 

Orders in Council. 

(<r) Peninsieiar JPar, 
Vinniero (v). 

Corunna (v) ; Tnlavera 
(v). 

Busaco (v); lines ofl'crres 
Vedras. 

Albuera (v) ; Fuentes 

d’Onoro (v). 

Badajoz (v) ; Salamanca 
(v). 

Vittoria (v). 

Orthez (v) ; Toulouse (v). 


(v) denotes Victory or success Ij. 
(d) denotes defeat or failure ) 


of England or her allies. 
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May, 1S03, until October, 1805, the main interest centres in 

The attempted plans for the invasion of England. 

invasion of To carry out his great scheme, Napoleon stationed 
England, 1803-5. ^ f . 

at and near Boulogne nearly a hundred thousand 



(JJj’ pfriwishioii.) 

soldiers ^ — the soldiers who were afterwards to win such a wonder^ 
ful series of victories on the Continent; and for the transport of 

^ Napoleon hoped to have 150,000 men; us a matter of fact, daring the critical montlw'of 
1S05, he had only 93,000 men. 
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this army he built over two thousand flat-bottomed boats, pro- 
pelled by oars and easily beached. But swarms of British 
frii^ates, sloops, and gun-vessels were patrolling the Channel, and 
Napoleon soon realized that a fleet was essential to convoy his 
flotilla of boats across the thirty miles of sea that separated France 
from England. "Lie French ships-of-war, however, lay inside the 
great harbours of Brest and Toulon and the smaller ones of 
Rochefort and FerroF; and outside those harbours, ceaselessly 
and untiringly watching the French vessels, were the British 
fleets. The blockade of Brest by Cornwallis — the brother of 
the soldier — excited the wonder of the world, whilst almost equal 
vigilance was shown by the British commanders off Ferrol and 
Rochefort. Nelson could not exercise over Toulon so rigid a 
blockade, but he had it carefully watched by his frigates, and his 
fleet during those critical months never went into port except to 
an open roadstead.- Napoleon^s great army at Boulogne never 
saw those ‘‘ far-distant, storm-beaten British ships ” outside the 
Frencli harbours, but nevertheless they “stood between it and 
the dominion of the world”. 

Flow were the FYench fleets to elude the blockading British 
ships and obtain command of the Channel for sufficient time to 
enable the flotilla to cross to England?^ Napoleon’s viiieneuve 
brain spun plan after plan, but they were all foiled Nelson, 
by the ability of Lord Barham, the first lord of the admiralty at 
\Vhitehall, and by the vigilant co-operation of the admirals afloat. 
IJmits of space forbid reference except to the last plan of all, 
a plan devised early in 1805, when Spain had been drawn into an 
alliance with Napoleon and consequently when her fleet was avail- 
able for offensive operations against Great Britain. Under this 
plan, there was to be a general rendezvous of all the French and 
Spanish fleets in the West Indies, and the combined armada was 
then to return to Europe and sweep aside all opposition. The 

1 Ferrol belonged to Spain, but it was virtually annexed at this time by Napoleon. 

2 Cornwallis blockaded Krest from May, 1803, until after the battle of Trafalgar, 1805— 
a blockade unequalled in length ; and during the whole of that time no French fleet got out. 
Kelson for two whole years, wanting ten days, never left the Victory, 

s Napoleon at one time thought the command of the Channel for twelve hours would be 
sufficient, at another time three days. The French admiral at Brest thought “at least a fort- 
night was necessary”, as the Channel was too stormy to be always practicable for the 
transport-boats. 
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Brest fleet, however, was unable to escape. But the 'ibuien fleet 
under Villcneuve got aAvay in March, picked up the Spanish fleet 
at Cadiz, and reached Martinique (May xq). Nelson, at lir.st 
thought the Toulon fleet was destined for the East, and wlio was 
bound by his orders specially to guard against an attack 011 
Naples, or Sicily, watched the sea between Sardinia aiid the coast 
of Tunis; and then, hearing of Villeneuve’s cruise westward, he 
went to Gibraltar, reaching it just eight days before Villoieuvc 
reached the West Indies. Various pieces of information led him 
to conclude that Villcneuve’s destination was the West Indies,^ 
and he accordingly followed him there without delay. 

But when Nelson had reached Barbados (June 4), and was 
within a hundred miles of his quarry, iiiaccurate infonnation 
given him by a British general caused him to go south to 
Trinidad instead of North to Martinique where Villcneuve wns.‘*^* 
The latter, when he beard of Nelson’s arrival, wisely decided on 
an immediate return home. Nelson followed some days later, 
and sent forward a fast brig to announce the new’s. 'The brig 
passed Villeneuve’s fleet on the way home, and brought intelli- 
gence to the admiralty in time for a fleet to be concentrated 
under Calder to meet Villeneuve on his return journey off Ca/e 
Mnisterre"'^ Calder, with an inferior force, fought an action in 
a fog, and captured two of Villcneuve’s ships (July 22), The 
action,, however, was not decisive, and Calder failed to renew it 
the next day^ consequently Villeneuve was enabled to withdraw 
to Corunna, a port near EerroL Meantime Nelson had rtJturned 
to the South of Spain, and, hearing nothing of Villeneuve, went 
to join Cornwallis off Brest.'^ 

1 This was iiQta brilliant guess rm Nelson’s part, but the intelligent iisi* uf whai informa- 
tion he could gather from other ships. 

^ “But for wrong infonnation, ” s.u(l Nelson, “ 1 should have fought thcbaitle on June 6t?i, 
where Rodney fought his.” 

®Tho captain of the brig reached the admiralty om* riiglit at eleven o’rlonk. But ’I.on! 
Barham, being an old man nearly eighty years of age, h.id gone to bed, and no one dared to 
arouse him. Lord Barham was furious next morning when he heard of the delay ; but: in half 
an hour he had nuidc up his mind what to do, and without waiting to drrss drafted the nccc?^" 
sary orders. By nine o’clock in the mcmiing the admiralty messenger was canying these 
orders to Portsmouth. 

^ Even if Villcneuve had not met Calder, it is unlikely that he wotdd have eluded Corn- 
waBi*#, who was guarding the approaches m the Channel as well as hlockadinf Brest* or that 
he would have effected a junction with the Brest fleet. As ha« been pointed mt, Napoteon 
in his schemes ignored two factors— first, that a wind favourable for the relfeviteg force to 
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With Villeneuve at Corunna the danger to England was not 
yet over, in August, however, Villeneuve left that port, and, 
instead of going north to attempt co-operation with the Brest 
fleet, he went south and enteied Cadiz. There he was shortly 
afterwaids blockaded by the British fleet, and Napoleon had to 
give lip all ideas of invasion. Moreover, Pitt, who had displaced 
Addington as prime minister, had succeeded in forming another 
coalition against JAance — the third that he formed — cuiisisling 
of Russia, Austria, Great Britain, and Sweden. Accordingly 
Napoleon marched his army away from Boulogne to attack 
Austria. Meantime Villeneuve was watched by Nelson, who 
had, after a short rest in England, returned to his command. 
Villeneuve, however, could not lie idle while the British assumed 
the offlmsive, as they began to do, in the Mediterranean ; urged 
on by Napoleon, and on the point of being superseded, he 
ventured to leave Cadiz, intending to check the British opera- 
tions against Naples. But Nelson attacked him and the battle 
off Ca/>e "rraja/qar resulted (Oct. 21). 

The allied fleet of thirty-three ships of the line, after it left 
Cadiz, wa.s discovered by Nelson in a slightly curved line some 
five miles long. Nelson had previously determined ^1. 

to make an attack upon the centre and rear of the Trafalgar, 

^ . Oct. 2l, 1805. 

allied fleet, with his own twenty-seven ships arranged 
in two columns. Of one of these columns Coilingwood was in 
command with orders to attack the rear ships, whilst Nelson 
himself led the other with the object of fighting the centre and 
keeping off tlie van ships of the enemy. The action began about 
noon. (joUingwood in the Moyai Sovereign outdistanced the 
ships in his own column,"' and for a quarter of an hour fought 
the enemy single-handed. Somewhat later Nelson^s column got 
into action. Nelson’s ship, the Victory^ led, and her first 
broadside dismounted twenty guns and killed or wounded some 
four hundred men of the enemy. The fighting was carried on 

attack was iisually foul for the blockaded force to come out; secondly, that if the blockading 
force did go away to meet the attack, the blockaded force would not he able to tell under a 
day or two whether it had gone or not, 

1 *‘See how that noble fellow Coilingwood carries his ship into action I** was Nelson’s 
comment, and almost at the same time Coilingwood exclaimed, ‘‘What would Nelson give to 
he here t” It was just before Colliufwoad began his attack tlmt Nclsow issued his famous 
signal, ^‘England expects every mim to- do his duty”. 
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For a lonj? time it was a matter of controversy as to how the attack at Trafalgar was 
actually made. The investigations, however, of an Admiralty Committee have placed, 
the matter beyond doubt, and the present plan is based npt>n that issued in their Report 
of Colhngwood had been directed by Nclson-*"in a memorandum issued a few days 

before the battle— to attack the rear ships of the enemy simultaneously with All his ships 
disposed m a line parallel to that of the enemy t and he carried out this order as far as 
wa.s possible— having regard to the wind and the co«dition of his ships. 

MO 
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with fierce determination by both sides; but the British gunnery- 
proved its superiority, and eventually, out of thirty-three ships 
of the enemy, the British captured nineteen. In the course of the 
battle, however, Nelson was wounded in the spine with a musket 
bull and died in the hour of victory^ “ It does not become me 
to make comparisons,’^ Lord St. Vincent had written previously, 
“there is but one Nelson.” And later generations have endorsed 
this verdict. 


2. Growth of Napoleon’s Power, 1 805— 9, 
and the Continental System 


Napoleon’s 

power, 

1805--8. 


Great Britain had vanquished Napoleon on the sea, and for 
the remainder of the war her maritime supremacy was not 
seriously contested; but she seemed powerless to stop Growth of 
Napoleon’s progress on land. On December 2, 1805 
^ — six weeks after Trafalgar — Napoleon’s campaign in 
Germany culminated in the defeat of the Austrians and Russians 
at Jlusterlitz, a defeat which broke up the Third Coalition and 
forced Austria to make peace.^ The beginning of 1806 saw 
the death of Pitt, the brain of the Third Coalition, and the end 
of it the downfall of Prussia, which after a ten years’ neutrality 
bad at last been induced to take up arms against France, only 
to be overwhelmed at the battle of Jena. In the summer of 
1807, as a result of Napoleon’s victory at Friedland and of 
Russia’s dissatisfaction owing to the tardiness of Great Britain — 
so the Russians alleged — in providing her with subsidies, the 
Czar made at Tiisit an alliance with Napoleon, and not only 


agreed to the dismemberment of Prussia and to the reorganization 
of Germany, but promised in secret articles to make common 
cause with Napoleon against Great Britain. In the autumn of 
1807 Portugal, the old ally of Great Britain, was attacked; Lisbon 
was occupied by French troops, and the Portuguese royal family 


1 Jii&t before his death 'Nelson was told that fourteen or fifteen of the enemy’s ships had 
surrendered, ** That is well/* he answered, **but I bargained for twenty.” 

s Pitt was at Bath when he heard the news of Austerlitz. Shortly afterwards he went to 
Putney, and seeing, on entering his house, a map of Europe, he exclaimed, “ Koll up that 
map, it will not be wanted these ten years.” The battle hastened Pitt’s decline, and he died 
six weeks after receiving news of it. 
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fled to Brazil, Finally, in the spring of iSoS, Napoleon, making 
unscrupulous use of the hostility between Charles, the king of 
Spain, who has been described as a good-natured imbecile, and 
his cowardly son Ferdinand, persuaded both father and son to 
go to Bayonne, and there — not without threats — got the one tci 
resign the crown of Spain and the other to renounce' his claimi 
to it, and sent his own brother, Joseph, to Madrid to become 
king. 

Napoleon then seemed supreme. The French enijilre in- 
cluded France, Belgium, the land up to the Rhine, and Fied- 
" , , mont and Tuscany. As King of Italy, Napoleon had 

position, the direct rule, in addition, of J^onibardy and Vcnelia. 
^ ‘ As Protector of the Confederation of the Rhine, he 

controlled the policies and the armies of nearly all the German 
powers except Austria and Prussia. Of his brothers, Louis was 
King of Holland, Jerome King of Westphalia, and Joseph King 
of Spain, whilst his brother-in-law, Murat, w’as King of Najiles. 
Russia was his ally, whilst Prussia — reduced to half its former 
size — and Austria were quiescent. 

Great Britain alone remained to withstand Napoleon’s power. 
But, if she could not be defeated, she might be starved. Napoleon, 
Napoleon and found it impossible to strike this enemy 

S?e^‘(^nt?ientai heart, could cut off the supplit\s to the 

System”. stomacli if he could not invade Great Britain, 

he might ruin the trade on which her prosperity depended. If 
Great Britain’s merchandise might be carried on the ocean, it 
might yet, in Napoleon’s words, ^‘be repelled by all Europe 
from the Sound to the Hellespont”. Accordingly, at the end 
of 1806, he issued from Ber/m bis famous decrees declaring the 
British Isles to be in a state of blockade — though there was not 
one French ship-of-war within miles of any one of their ports. 
As a result of these decrees, no ship coming from Great Britain 
and Ireland or her colonics might be received in the ports of 
France or of allied powers, and any goods of British origin on 
land or sea might be seized. To the Continental System ” as 
the system under this decree was called, Austria and Prussia and 
Russia', and all the lands under Napoleon’s influence, had to 
submit 
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Kut to be successful, the Continental wSystem must be com- 
plete; one leak would allow British goods to enter anywhere on 
How the Continent. And it was this necessity that largely 

worked accounted for Napoleon's policy with regard to Portugal 
and Spain. There were, however, other placc.s which 
were suitable for evading Napoleon's dcciccs with regard to 
British goods. Heligoland was annexed by Croat Britain, and 
made a convenient base of operations for smuggling goods into 
(lermany.^ The Dutch Government, under Napoleon’s brother 
Louis, showed little vigilance in carrying out the Continental 
System, and ignored an extensive trade clandestinely carried on 
at her ports till, finally, Napoleon in 1810 had to annex Holland. 
Nor did Great Britain fail to reply to Napoleon’s decrees. Her 
Government retaliated with various “ Or^/c'rs in Coiincii''\ de- 
claring all the ports from which the British flag was excluded 
to be in a state of blockade, and forbidding ships to sail to them 
except under a licence granted by Great Britain or when com- 
ing from a British port. Yet Great Britain suffered greatly 
from Napoleon’s measures, especially towards the close of the 
war. 


Undeterred by Napoleon’s brilliant successes, (ireat Jhitain 
undertook various military operations against Napoleon and his 
Military operations At varies times between 1803 and iSii 

of Great Britain. caj^tured from the French the Mauritius and 

their islands in the West Indies, and from the Dutch their pos- 
sessions in the East Indies. She anticipated Napoleon’s intended 
seizure of the Danish fleet by bombarding Copenha^^en (1807) 
and forcing the Danes to give up their fleet — an act for winch 
Great Britain was bitterly attacked at the time, but which is 
now generally admitted to have been justifiable. Elsewhere 
Great Britain was not so successful. Expeditions sent in 1807 
to South America to capture Buenos Ayres and to Constantinople 
to coerce the sultan were failures, as was another dispatched in 
1809 to Walckeren with the object of destroying the ships and 
dockyards at Antwerp.® 


i Baring the winter 1806-7, the French army, in spite of the Berlin decrees, wm eSad and 
shod with British goods imported by the French consul at Hamburg. 

commanders of the ileet and tlie army— Sir Richard Straciwn and the I^arl of 
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SPAIN AND PORTUGAL, 1808^9 

Above all, however, Napoleon’s aggression in Portugal and 
Spain gave the British Government a worthy opportunity, in 
the summer of 1808, of championing those coun- interference of 
tries. ' To Spain, where all the provinces had Si^*spahi^an*d 
risen against the king whom Napoleon had set ^Portugal, zsos. 
over them, Great Britain sent money and arms; and the 
Spaniards achieved a great success by forcing eighteen thousand 
Prenchmen to surrender at Baylen, To Portugal Great Britain 
sent an army under Sir A. Wellesley, which defeated the French 
at Vinnero^ and forced them, by the Convention of Cintra, to 
evacuate Portugal; though that convention aroused considerable 
indignation in Great Britain, because it allowed the French army 
to be conveyed back to their homes in France instead of to 
prisons in England. 

Napoleon himself then took up the task of subduing the 
Peninsula. With a huge army he invaded Spain and occupied 
IMadrid. He was meditating an advance upon Napoleon’s 
the south of Spain and upon Idsbon when Sir IpTmTInd” 
John Moore — the new British commander — Sir John Moore, 
threatened Napoleon’s communications in the north, but “with 
bridle in hand ”, as he said, and ready to retreat at a moment’s 
notice, and “to make a run for it”. Napoleon decided to attack 
Moore. There followed, on both sides, the most wonderful 
marching across mountainous country covered with snow and 
divided by deep defiles, Moore for part of the time keeping an 
average of seventeen miles a day. Eventually Napoleon left the 
pursuit to Marshal Sou It, Moore got to Corunna^ and fought 

there a battle, as a result of which, though he himself was 
killed, his army was enabled to embark in safety (January, 1809). 
IMoorc’s daring thrust had lost many a brave life, but neverthe- 
less he had drawn the French away from the south and centre 
and had spoilt their plans, 

Chatham (Pitt’s elder brother)— quarrelled, aud, after the failure of the expedition, each 
accused the other of dilatoriness; hence the famous epigram— 

“Great Chatham, with his sabre drawn, 

Stood waiting for Sir Richard Strachan ; 

Sir Richard, longing to he at ’em, 

Stood waiting for the Earl of Chatham I” 
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3. The Peninsular War and the Fall of 
Napoleon, 1809—14 

After the embarkation of the British troops, Napoleon thought 
that the Spanish rising was ‘‘nearly at an end But h(i was 
The Peninsular ^o be quickly undccoivcd, for in i\pril, 1S09, 
War, 1809-14. Wellesley arrived in the I'en insula for the sccoixi 
time. With Wellesley’s operations the campaigns known in our 
history as the Pe.Htfmiiar IVar really begin. The difhcullies 
which Wellesley had to overcome were very great. Opinion at 
home was much divided as to the expediency of the war and 
the abilities of Wellesley himself; consequently he had to be 
cautious — “if I lost five hundred men without the clearest 
necessity”, he said, “I should be brought to rny knees”, 'The 
British officers with him were for the most part at first inex- 
perienc:ed ; the men were sometimes six months in arrears of 
pay, and for four campaigns had to do without tents. Of the 
British allies, the Portuguese, till trained by the British, were 
untrustworthy. The Spaniards waged a guerrilla warfare, it is 
true, so successfully against the French that the latter, though 
they had as many as three hundred thousand men in the field, 
were never able to concentrate more than seventy thousand 
against Wellesley. But the Spaniards were useless in formal 
battles; even the best of them, in Wellesley’s opinion, would 
only lire a volley whilst the enemy was out of reach an<l then 
run away. 

It has been said of the Penin.sula that it is a country where 
‘‘large armies starve and small armies get beaten The country 
was mountainous, and the roads instead of following ran across 
the river valleys. Conserjucntly it was difficult to get food or 
transport for a large army for any length of time; and the art 
of war consisted in the ability to concentratti rapidly a large army 
for a swift and decisive blow. The French generals, however, 
found greater difficulties from the nature of the c:ountry than did 
Wellington. They had to operate in the main down the ribs of 
a fan, down the river valleys, and they found it difficult to move 
from one valley to another. Their lines of communication, owing 
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to the hostile population, were always precarious, and the farther 
the French went, the more difficult it was to secure them. The 
English, on the other hand, had their communications by sea. 
I'hey could thus avoid lengthening their lines, whilst when strong 
enough to take the offensive they could strike at the coiumuni- 
cations of the French and compel — as Moore in the Corunna 
campaign and "Wellington in the Yittoria campaign — the French 
to retreat. 

Wellesley had as his opponents in the Peninsular War 
generals trained by Napoleon, who pursued tactics that had 
been eminently successful when employed l)y that master of 
French and briefly, Na[)oleon’s tactics at 

British tactics, were to concentrate his artillery Are 

upon the point selected for attack; and then to throw at the 
weak spot either a great mass of cavaliy or else a great mass 
of infantry in columns of nine, eighteen, or, as at Waterloo, 
twenty-four deep, the columns being preceded by a cloud of 
nimble skirmishers who occupied the enemy^s attention. Wel- 
lesley’s genius, however, was equal to these tactics, f'irst, in 
order to preserve his troops from the enemy’s Arc, lie kept 
his troops till the last possible moment out of sight --iKjhind 
a wall, for instance, or the crest of a hill. Secondly, when the 
French cavalry charged, he relied on the solidity of a British 
square. But when he was fighting the French infantry column, 
he had his men in line, two deep. This formation, so long as 
it remained steady, had great advantages; through its length it 
could outflank the enemy, and it could pour at a closely mas.sed 
column a deadly fire to which only the leading Ales of a column 
could reply.^ The British line would Are one or two volleys 
at short range, so short that the soldiers often waited to see 
the white of their enemies’ eyes before firing. I'liey W’ould 
follow up this attack with a bayonet charge before the enemy 
had time to recover, and then retire to await a fresh charge from 
the forces opposed to them. 

Wellesley made his presence felt immediately after his arrival 
in Portugal in 1809. He found his enemies superkil* in numbers 

^ Wellesley took care to iirevent hi» own line being outflanked# and protected it in front 
by a powerful line of skirmishers, so that the skirmishers of the enemy should not harass it 
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but divided. Marching eighty miles in three and a half days, 
he crossed the Douro, drove Soult out of Oporto, and chased 
him into Spain. Then he passed over the Spanish Taiavera 
frontier, and in combination with a Spanish army campaign, isog. 
turned upon another Ihench general in the valley of the Tagus. 
But the slackness of the Spanish general and the arrival of French 
reinforcements forced him, after winning a two days* battle at 
Ta/avera, to retire into Portugal instead of advancing upon 
Madrid. In Portugal for a time Wellesley had to act on the 
defensive. Napoleon had poured huge rein foi cements into Spain 
and the Spanish armies had suffered severe defeats. And then 
the French, under Massena, invaded Portugal in iSio to drive 
'‘The English leopard into the sea’*. 

Massena*s invasion of Portugal was a critical moment in the 
history of Europe; for if Wellesley had been expelled from that 
country, it seems not improbable that Great Britain Lines of 
would have yielded to Napoleon. Our intervention Torres Vedras, 
in the Peninsula had been fiercely attacked by 
many of the leading politicians of the day. The nation was tiled 
of the continual failure of our continental expeditions, and 
regarded Napoleon as invincible. Moreover, owing to the in- 
creasing rigour of the Continental System, there was much distress 
in England, and the nation was greatly depressed. But W'ellesley 
had devised a new and original plan against Massena’s forces, 
l.isbon — his base — stood upon a peninsula. For the last six 
months Wellesley’s engineers, aided by the peasantry of the 
district, had been secretly protecting the neck of that peninsula 
witli three lines of defence— the famous “ /mes of Torres Vedras 
These lines — the first of which was Ivt’^enty-nine miles long— bad 
been made with great ingenuity: in one place a river had been 
dammed to make a great lake, elsewhere the hills had been 
scarped so as to make them precipitous, the ravines filled with barri- 
cades of trees, and redoubts had been built at regular intervals 
for the guns. Meanwhile the inhabitants from the whole district 
in front of these lines had been ordered to destroy or carry away 
their foodstuffs and to retire either to Lisbon or to the mountains. 

In 1810 Wellesley, after defeating Massena at Basaco, re- 
tired behind these lines. Ma.ss<fna, who only heard of the 

(0 271 ) 
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existence of these defences five days before he arrived in front of 
them, found the first line impregnable, and the whole country 
round absolutely denuded of supplies. For a month he rcamined 
outside these lines; for nearly five more he stayed in Portiigai, 
but his men suffered terribly from sickness and hunger, an<i he 
finally retired from the country back to Spain in the si)ring of 
18 1 1 with his object unatUiined and with twenty-five thousand 
less men than when he had entered it. Wellington was now 
able to advance. But he did nothing decisive in 18 ri, tlioiigti 
two victories were secured, the one by Wellington at Fiir;iles 
d'Onoro, and the other by Beresford, through the magnificent 
charging of two Fusilier regiments, at Aiimera.'^ 

With iSi2 came the beginning of the end of Napoleon’s 
omnipotence. Russia had been gradually drifting apart fnun 
Napoleon’s Napoleon and had been so hard hit l)y tlie ( \n\- 
fampmgn, tinental System that she had practically abandoned it. 
10x2. essential to Napoleon’s policy that the sys- 

tem should be upheld, and he determinecl to invade Russia. 
History has few greater tragedies to record than the fate of 
Napoleon’s expedition. Before he started, Napoleon received 
the homage of kings and princes at a brilliant gathering in 
Dresden. He then entered Russia ■with an army of over six 
hundred thousand men — a larger and more motlc)^ ariuy than 
any seen since the time of Xerxes. After fighting a most 
murderous battle at Borodhio, he entered the old capital of 
Russia, Moscow — but only to find it a deserted city, whilst on 
his arrival large parts of it were set on fire by incendiaries. 
After a brief stay he decided to retire, and on his return 
journey had to endure the awful rigours of a Russian winter 
and the pitiless and persistent attacks of the Russian cavalry. 
Less than sixty thousand of his troops eventually rccrossed the 
Russian frontier in fighting condition. Napoleon himself left his 
troops before the end and hurried home accompanied by only 
three companions, and finally returned to Paris in a hackney coach. 

Meantime, Wellington was able to take the oflensive and to 

1 *‘Tlw?y were bad soldier.s/’ was the Fjrench comiuaudcr’s commeui; wpon the British at 
Albuera: ‘‘they were completely beaten, the day was miae, and yet they did not kmw it md 
would not rtm.** 
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5 n\'ade Spaiiij Napoleon having withdrawn many of the French 
troops for the campaign in Russia. The two main routes into 
Spain were guarded by the fortresses of Ciudad Hod- 

. X I > Tir 11* It . Wellington’s 

ngo and haaajor^i Weliington captured the one in campaign 

eleven and the other in sixteen days, before the French 
aiinics coiikl be brought up for their relief. Then, at the battle 
of Sala/uajicuy if be did not, as is usually said, ‘'beat forty 
thousand Frencltmen in forty minutes”, he fell with sucli vigour 
upon a force which the French had detached to cut off his line 
of retreat that he routed it in under that time, and followed up 
this blow by decisively defeating the main body. As a result 
of Salamanca Joseph fled from Madrid, and Soult retired from 
Andalusia. AVellington occupied Madrid, and went north and be- 
sieged JJurj^^os; but with an iusufFicient siege train lie was unable 
to take it, and the concentration of the French armies forced 
him into a retreat which cost thousands of lives. The result 
of the whole campaign of 1812 was, however, that Southern 
S])ain was [lennanenLly freed fioni the French. 

'rewards the close of 1812 Castlercagh had become the 
British foreign secietary, and it was largely owing to his exertions 
that a Imtrfh Coaiilion^ which included Russia, The campaign 
I’russia, Sweden, and a little later Austria, was the^war*of^the 
formed against Napoleon. Consec[Lient]y the Pyrenees, 1813. 

French forces in the l^eninsula were still further reduced, to 
provide Napoleon with an army to fight in Germany. Welling- 
ton therefore was able to develop a brilliantly offensive cam- 
paign in 1813. By keeping a large force under Graham threaten- 
ing the French right and rear, he drove back the Brench army in 
six weeks from Salamanca to ViUoria^ and at the latter place 
was able by his sui 3 eriority in numbers — eighty thousand to 
sixty-five thousand — not only to defeat the French but to cut 
off their retreat by the main road. Wellington captured a hun- 
dred and forty-three guns besides one million pounds sterling, 
wlnlst Joseph and the remnants of his army bad to escape as 
best they could by a rough mule track.^ What is more im- 

t Awongfet oihejr tlnng-a Wellingtoik captiued bome valuable Spanish pictures which Joseph 
was takiag out <»f Spuin. At the euU of the war Wellington ofiered to return them to the King 
of Spain, but the king generously gave them to Wellington, and they arc now at Apslcy 
Houac. 
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portant, the victory was not without influence in inducing 
Austria to join Prussia and Russia in the campaign which cndi‘d 
in Napoleon’s downfall at the great battle of After a 

short interval there followed, during the next four niontiis, what 
is known as the IFar of the Pyre/iees, Soult had been sent by 
Napoleon to reorganize the army against Wellington, but, thougii 
he fought skilfully, he failed to prevent either the storming of 
San Sebastian or the surrender of Pampeluna, and before the 
end of the year Wellington had crossed the French frontier and 
was threatening ilayonne. 

With 1814 the end came. Soult with an army of fifty 
thousand — for Napoleon could spare him no more — retreated 

The invasion of eastward SO as to be able to threaten Wclling- 
abdfcation*^of^^ ton’s flank if hc went north, or to draw him 
Napoleon, 1814. away from his true base, the sea, if hc followed. 
Wellington chose the latter course, and won the Ijattles of 
Orthez and Toulouse. But before Toulouse was fought, the 
war was really over, as the allies, invading h'ranc'c in over- 
whelming numbers, had advanced upon Paris and had furctxi 
Napoleon to abdicate. The Peninsular War had been of 

inestimable importance. It cost Napoleon, according to Wel- 
lington’s calculations, not far short of half a million men; 

Napoleon himself called it a “running sore” — a constant drain 
of money and men which proved fatal to his ambitions. It 
re-established the prestige of the British army, and it gave Spain 
the opportunity of showing that no despot, however powerful, 
can trample upon the independence of a proud nation. 

So after close on twenty years of war France was beaten 
back to her own border.s. The reasons of her success for the 
time and her eventual failure lie deeper than the genius of 

Napoleon and the counterbalancing dogged accuracy of Welling- 
ton — the compensation which Fate gave us ^ — they lie in what is 
greater than great men, namely great ideas. At the beginning 
France stood as the champion of IJherty^ and Europe generally 
was longing for more liberty. Hence, wherever the invading 
French went, they were more or less welcomed as lit aerators by 

^ Both generals were born in 1769, ** Fate owed us that compensation *' wm the conunenl 

subsequently made: Wellington was, however, born first. 
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the people. This was so in Italy, and Holland, and Germany. 
Thus the resistance in these countries was often half-hearted. 
Briefly, it was the new ideas of the Revolution fighting against 
kings and princes, representatives of the old despotism — and the 
kings were beaten. As time went on, however, it was revealed 
that the French did not practise what they preached. They 
made “war support vvar’h they lived at free quarters in the 
countries they nominally came to "set free, and a taste of this soon 
lost the favour they had at first won. Napoleon made the change 
plain. A despot himself, his armies rapidly became the op- 
pressors of Europe instead of its liberators, and this soon bred 
a national hostility to him. It could not work at once, because 
his armies were so enormously superior. But this feeling of 
Patriotism^ which he roused everywhere against him — indeed 
almost created in Germany — triumphed in the end. So in the 
contest of the peoples of Europe against one despot, Napoleon 
was bound to go down. Rightly is the fight of Leipzig (his first 
great defeat in a pitched battle) called the Volkerschlacht, “ The 
Fight of the Nations It was national patriotism which crushed him. 

The same fact is revealed in another way. At first all the 
wars which France had to w'age in Europe were short. Austria 
was the only country which kept up a fairly continuous war, and 
even she had made peace four times before Leipzig. Shattering 
defeats at Rivoli, Marengo, and Hohenlinden, Austerlitz and 
Wagram brought her to the ground. Of the others, Prussia and 
Russia joined for brief periods; Spain and the German States 
wavered now to one side, now to the other. Great Britain 
alone was constant, but at first could find no decisive point of 
attack. Victories at sea and the capturing of colonies could not 
end the war. But when she found and fostered a national spirit of 
resistance in Poitugal and Spain, Napoleon*s downfall began. The 
Peninsular War is the first long war with which he bad to grapple, 
and he could not end it, partly because of the patriotic, thougli 
guerrilla, warfare which Spain fought, and partly because he could 
not strike at the heart of the sea-power which supported Spain. 
His troops entered every European capital;^ but they could not 

^ Except Constantinople, Christiania and Stockholm, and St, Petersburg ; but they 
reached Moscow. 
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reacli London. And so the long struggle in Spain gave Europe 
time to rally. 

Meantime, whilst Wellington was fighting in the i'^eninsula, 
Great Britain found herself involved in a new war. The 
, ‘‘Continental System’’ and the Jlritish rctaliatoiy 

War between , , , , , , r • . i * 

Great^Britair measures had placed the Uuiied States and otlier 
United States., iicutral countiics in an almost intolerable position. 

A neutral ship, if it was sailing to or ironi a Britisli 
port, might be seized by the Eieneh; if it was not, it rnighl !)e 
seized by the British. Moreover, the iiiitish had searched 
United Slates merchant vessels, and even on one occasion a 
United States war vessel, for British seamen who had joined 
American ships to avoid being impressed into British men-of-war. 
Disputes led to war being declared in 1812. In the earlier 
stages of the war, though Captain Broke in the S/mumM upheld 
our prestige by causing the American frigate C/ivsa/wAr to 
surrender in fifteen minutes, the American frigates — so equipped 
as to be almost ships of the line — won many successes over the 
lighter-armed British frigates; and United States privateers look 
some five hundred British merchantmen in seven months, d'lie 
land ojjerations of the United States across the Canadian frontier 
were, however, a failure. The Canadians, whether of k'rench or 
of British descent, combined with the British regulars to resist 
the invasion, and fought with great courage and persistency. 
Eventually Great Britain, in 1814, after Napoleon’s abdicalifui, 
was able to send a large fleet and her Peninsular veterans to 
America. Washington was taken, but an attack upon New 
Orleans failed, and peace was made at the end of the year. 


4. The “Hundred Days”, 1815 

Napoleon, on his abdication, had been given Elba— a small 
island off 'Fuscany — to rule as an independent principality. 
The Confjress of Mcanwiiile the Bourbon line in the person of 
NupouAon^&^tttvim XVIII — a brother of Louis XVI— had 

from Elba, 1815, been restored in France, and a great Cm^fress 
— in wiiich Lord Castlcreagh represented Great Britain— was 
held at Vienna to settle the affairs of Europe. The congress 
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had not coni]jletcd its labours when suddenly it heard of 
Napoleoivs return to France. llie temporary absence of the 
British friyate which watched Elba had enabled Napoleon to 
escape and lo land in hVance Avith eight hundred men. He was 
receiv'cd in I'rancc by his old soldiers with enlhusiasm, and 
reached Paiis on March 20, 1S15, without so mucli as firing a 
shot. Then begins the period known in history as that of //le 
Louis XYIII had to fly. Napoleon recon- 
stituted the (lovernment, and announced that he was going to 
|)ursiie a jiolicy of peace toward other countries and to grant 
liberal institutions to hrance. But the allies put no trust in 
Na[)oleon\s promises. The Congress of Vhenna outlawed him, 
and declared him to be an enemy and distiirher of the peace of 
the world, fkir.li of the big powers — Cheat Britain, Austria, Russia, 
and Prussia —undertook to supply a hundred and fifty thousand 
soldiers, whilst <lreat Britain as usual was to provide subsidies. 

The plan the allies was to make a joint advance upon 

Paris. Bin in June only the British and Prussians were ready. 

In llelgi urn, Wellington had about eighty-five thousand 

® . ,, . • / Napoleon’s 

men under his command; one-third were British (very plan of 
few of whom had seen any service before), one-third 
Cermans, and one-third Dutch Belgians. Bliicher, the Prussian 
general, commanded some hundred and twenty-four thousand 
Germans. Wellington and Bliicher were acting in concert, and 
their combined armies were spread over a very much-extended 
line, not far short of a hundred miles in length, and some 
miles away from the PTench frontier. Napoleon’s idea was to 
make a sudden and unexpected attack on the centre of the 
allied line; this would enable him to push his own forces like 
a wedge between Wellington and Bliicher, and, as their bases 
lay in opposite clirection.s, the one to the west and the other to 
the east, to defeat them in detail. Leaving Paris on June 12, 
Napoleon marched to the frontier, passed through Charleroi, 
aiKl by the evening of the T5th he himself was in front of part 
of the Prussian forces which lay at Ligny, whilst Ney, his chief 
commander, was some seven miles farther west at Quatre Bras, 
where some of Wellington's troops were posted 

‘‘It was the finest thing ever done,” said Wellington of 
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Napoleon^s performance, ‘‘so rapid was it and so well comhiiiLd.'^ 
. The allies were surprised and outmanccuvredii hut, 
Quatre Bras, fortunately for them, both Napoleon and Ncy wasted 
June 16. morning of the i6th, and this delay enabled 

Bliicher and Wellington — the latter of whom had attended tht 



Duchess of Richmond’s famous ball at Brussels on the previous 
evening^ — to concentrate a large part of their forces. In the 
afternoon of the i6th came two battles. Napoleon beat the 
Prussians at Ligny. Ney at first crumpled up Wellington’s 
lines at Quatre Bras, but the stubbornness of the British soldiers, 
and the fact that Napoleon had withdrawn, without Ney’s know- 
ledge, part of Ney’s right wing to assist in Bliicher’s downfall, 
led to his final repulsed 

i The Duke of Wellington had a very long day on the i6th. He left Brusaels in the morn- 
ing, and rode out beyond Quatre Bras; then he vinited Bhicher at Ingny, and warned him of 
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The day after these two battles — the 17th of June — was 
occupied with marches. At dawn the Prussians retreated, not 
Movemeni'- towards Namur, tlieir base of operatiotis, ns 

of armies, Napolcon had expected, but north in order to kce[) 
touch with Wellington. A!)out ten ok'Jock Welling 
ton began to retreat north. Napoleon himself, worn out with 
the exertions of this previous few days, again wasted lh(3 morning, 
and not till about 2 p.m. did Grouchy, one of Napoleon’s 
generals, start in pursuit of the Prussians, and Napoleon liiniself 
in pursuit of Wellington. Nightfall found Welliriglon in posiiioti 
near Waterloo and Napoleon’s troops beginning k> arrive there, 
whilst the Prussian army was sixteen miles away at Wavre, and 
Grouchy, who had only just discovered the i'russian line of 
retreat, was some way to the south of it. Duiiiig; the night 
Wellinglon received promise of help from Bliic'b.er and deter- 
mined to hold his ground.* 

On tlic 1 8 th came the battle of Waterloo. It was fought 
in an undulating country green with growing corn and clo\’er, 


The battle of ground was saturated with heavy rain. 

Waterloo, lingtoiVs forces lay on one slope, and Napoleon’s 
on another, a shallow valley separating tlie positions 
of the two armies, which were about a mile apart. The distance 
from one flank to the other in each army was about three miles. 
Wellinglon placed his troops on the side of the slope away from 
the French, so as to be out of sight. To his front were two 
detached points. To his right front was the farm and orchard 
of Hougoumont, which were held by the Guards. Tn front of 
his centre, flanking the Charleroi-Brussels road, which ran like 
a spit through the centre of both armies, was the farm of La 1 1 aye 
Sainte, defended by German troops. 

The battle began soon after eleven o’clock with an attack 
on Hougoumont, but twelve hundred Guardsmen repulsed 
this and subsequent attacks made during the day by some 


the clrmgcmufe position he had taken up. He hud therefore nda«Mi over furty miles before the 
battle of Ouutre liras began, and he reimaiued iw the saddle till nightfall. A general olficer 
found Jiim late that night, when his troops were asleep, chuckling over soine Tfiitglish aewfe* 
papers which had just arrived I 

I k is said that the Duke of Wellington hintself rode over to Wavre during the night of th© 
17th, and got personal assurance of support from mttuher*'but the ifcory' Jacte confirmatkuu 
He received a message anyway before dawn on the tSth. 
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ten thoiisarid French troops. There followed, about 1.30, an 
ariiilcry attach, which was the prelude to a great infiintr5r 
advance of D'Erkjii’s corps, twenty-four battalions in four 
columns, each twenty-four deep, against 'Wellington’s left and 
left centre. Bui 'Wellington’s infantry, and Picton’s brigade in 
|jarticular, shallereu the heads of the columns with its volleys and 
charged. I'hen the British cavalry completed the rout of the 
French infantry — ilnjugli they suffered severely by charging too far. 
About 4 p.in. ('Lime renewed attack.s by the French, this time on 
AVellingtoifs right centre. The British and Hanoverian regiments 
had to form square to resist a succession of magnificent charges, 
some fifiecn or sixteen in number, made by the French cavalry, 
whilst in the intervals of these charges they came under the fire 
of the JAencli sStirmishers and artillery. La Hayc Sainte was 
vigorously attacked, and lack of ammunition caused its defenders 
about 6,30 p.in. to surrender. 

Idiis was the crisis of the battle; if fresh reinforcements liad 
been sent by Mapulcon, Wellington’s centre might have been 
pierced. Jkil meanwhile the Prussian.s had kept their promise — 
though RiJuicwhat tardily, for they should have arrived at noon 
and did not rnriv'e till 4.30 — and, unmolested by Grouchy, who 
was still .some miles away, captured PlancenoH on Napoleon’s 
loft. Not till it was recaptured did Napoleon give orders for 
the last great c'harge of the French — the charge of the Guard — 
against Wellington’s right and centre. This was at 7.15 p.rn., 
and by that time another column of the Prussians had attached 
itself to Wellington’s left flank and allowed him to reinforce his 
centre and right. The charge of the French Guard was trium- 
phantly repulsed, and the Prussians then undertook the pursuit 
of the defeated French army.'^ Napoleon’s cause was now hope- 
less. On June 22 he abdicated, and subsequently surrendered 

r The Duke described the batUe in a letter; “Never did 1 see such a pounding match. 
Both were what the boxers call gluttons. N.'ipoleon did not maucuuvre at all ; he just moved 
forward in the old style, hi columns, and was driven off in the old style. ... I never saw the 
British infantty behave so well” To someone else the Duke described the battle, the day 
after it was fuugiit, “as the nearest run thing you ever saw in your life”. It is said that a 
Ouardsman confe.ssed to having felt bored at the battle of Waterloo; but, on the other hand, 
a boy of fourteen, who had left Eton to take part in the campaign, wrote to his mother after 
the battle -was over: “ Dear Mamma, Cousin Tom and I are all right. I never fc.aw anything 
like it in my life.” 
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to the ..commander of a British man-of-war, and was sent by the 
British Government as a prisoner to St. Helena, where he died six 
years later (1821). 

In conclusion we must glance at the territorial arrangements 
begun at the Congress of Vienna^ before Napoleon’s escape from 
The Treaty Elba, and completed after the battle of AVattTloo by the 
Treaty of Pa?‘is, Of her conquests, Great Britain kept 
Aialta, the Mauritius, and the Cape of Good Hope — 
the potential value of Avhich was not realized at that lime. 
France kept, with small differences, the boundaries she posst'ssed 
before the Revolution broke out. Belgium — or tine Austrian 
Netherlands — was joined to Holland. The Czar was given a large 
part of Poland, Prussia obtained half of Saxony and large dislric’ls 
on the Rhine, and Austria got Lombardy and Venetia. Hie 
German States — now thirty-nine in number — were formed mlo 
a Confederacy under the presidency of Austria. To Spain and 
the Italian States their old rulers were returned. 


XLI. Domestic Affairs, 1760-1815 

We must now deal with the domestic history of Great Britain, 
from the accession of George III till the battle of Waterloo. 'J'ht! 
1760-1815, coi''spicuous features of that period are: first, 

^haracter the great development of trade and industry, the history 
of which is dealt with later; and, secondly, the .series of 
great wars, the story of which we have already told. Great Britain 
during this period was almost continuously at war. -She enjfjycd 
a period of repose for twelve years between 1763 and 1775, 
for ten years between 1783 and 1793; but public attention during 
a great part of the first of these intervals was occupied with the 
American controversy, and for the later years of the second with 
the French Revolution. Home politics, therefore, are somewhat 
unim])ortant, and the period is one, so far as legislation is con- 
cerned, of stagnation. The chief interest of the earlier part of 
George Ill’s reign lies in the attempt of the king to free himself 
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from Whig control, and of the later part in the administration 
and personality of the younger Pitt 

George III, the grandson of George II, was throughout his 
reign a popular monarch. And in many ways he deserved 
his popularity. He was a thorough gentleman. character of 
He ,was a devoted husband, and except when his iii. 

sons were at fault — and they often were — an affectionate father. 
He was simple in all his tastes, sincere in his religion, and 
imperturbably brave.^ Pie was not without interests in art and 
literature; his library was a magnificent one, and most of the 
drawings at Windsor were purchased by him, whilst he had a 
fine collection of miniatures and gems. Moreover, having been 
born and educated in Great Britain, he could glory, as he said, 
in the name of “ Briton ”, whilst his fondness for the public 
schools, his devotion to hunting,^ and his keenness as a farmer 
showed that he shared the interests of the Englishmen of his 
day. But his education had been inadequate, and he could 
hardly be considered a learned nioi^arch; his English was un- 
grammatical, his spelling inaccurate, and his stock of genera! 
knowledge somewhat slender, whilst he is said to have expressed 
an opinion that Shakespeare wrote ‘‘much sad stuff More- 
over, he had been brought up in great seclusion by his German 
mother, and suffered from an inability to see anybody’s point of 
view but his own. Consequently he was ignorant and bigoted 
in his opinions, and self-confident and obstinate in upholding 
them; and it is melancholy to think that a monarch in many 
ways so estimable should have spent a long life, as has been 
said, in obstinately resisting measures which are now almost uni- 
versally admitted to be good, and in supporting measures which 
are as universally admitted to be bad. To him, perhaps more 
than to anyone else, does Great Britain owe the loss of her 
American colonies, the failure to pacify Ireland, the delay of 

1 Nut even a hliot fired at liim as he was entciing his box at a theatre prevented him from 
enjoying his usual map during the interval between the play and the afterpiece. 

* He was so fond of riding that even when he was blind he used to take long rides in 
Windsor Park, accompanied by a groom with a leading-rein. 

^ It is worth reniembering, however, that George III, when recovering from his first attack 
of insanity, asked for King That same evening, on seeing his three eldest daughters, 

he said of the play: ** It is very beautiful, very affecting, very awful. I am like poor Lear, 
but, thank God, I have no Regan, no Gonerii, only three Cordelias. ’* 
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luirUamentary rerorni, and the long continuance of the skive trade. 
Yet it must be remembered in his defence tliat the \iews whidi 
he held were those of the average Englishman of that day, and 
the blame must be shared by the king and his subjects alike, 
George came to the throne detennined to govern as well 
as to reign. ‘"George, be a king”, were the words wiiirh his 
His desire niotlier — accustomed to the despotism, l^rnevolcnt 
for power, qj. otherwise, of German princes— constantly it pealed 
to him. And a real king George was determined io Ije. k'or 
such an attempt the lime was opportune. Some distinguished 
men, such as ilulingbroke, had advocated dining the reign of 
his predecessor tliat the monarchy should recover its lost powiai 
I'he king could lely on the devoted support of the I’mies, who 
were by this time completely reconciled to the Hanoverian 
dynasty.^ And through places and pensions and se<Tel service 
money he could influence many votes, whilst a body of p;M}j>le 
known as the ‘"king’s friends” were prepared in the Mouse of 
Lords to act according to his wishes. 

The king, however, found it difflcult to get rid of the W'hig 
oligarchy with their family connections and their long expericiu'c 
of government, and he had to depend largely 

The ministries. . ... , ' . 

upon Its members to nil his ministries during 
the first few years of his reign. But the Wliigs were diviiled 
among themselves, fighting, as a contemporary said, like High- 
land clans, for places and power, and George could changi^ one 
Whig ministry for another without difficulty if it confliclt^d with 
Ms views. Consequently the ministries are of sliort duration, 
and during the first ten yeais of George Ill’s reign thi*re are 
no less than seven. Within a year of the king’s accession the 
ministry which had conducted the Seven Years’ ^Var 

Pitt and • t , , . , 

Newcastle, With such glofioiis success came to an end. Pifi 

resigned, because his colleagues in the cabinet rc‘fusttd 

to go to war with Spain, and things were made so nncomforta!)le 

for JVezsjms^/€ that he followed Pitt’s example six months later. 

^ Biuke s.aj(I of the H'ories on George riTs accesiiion: “They had changed their idol but 
pre&ftrved their lunlatry”, 

» ,|viost of the bishops had received their soe.s from Ncwcaiitle, and had been rcfidar and 
oijseqiuous ntteudants at hj^ levec'^, }»ut on hiis fall they thought it pmdeat to abstain from 
attending tn the future. “ Even fathers in God was Newcastle’s commeni, “ sometimes for* 
get their Maker. 
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Ixaxl formerly the king’s tutor, and therefore largely re- 

uponsible for his views, then obtained the chief power; but he 
retired after effecting the Treaty of Paris, which ended 
the Seven Tears’ War, as he preferred to inOuence 
affairs from I he i)ackgrouiid, and was by intellect and experience 
quite unfitted to govern the country. Moreover, he was ex- 
tremely unpopular in England, partly because he was a wScot 
Q,nd partly because he was considered a favourite of the cpieen- 
nioiher, and he had actually been obliged to enrol a bodyguard 
composed of butchers and boxers for his personal protection 
lij London.^ 

Geojxe GreMtu/h\ a Whig lawyer, very hard-working but some- 
what pedantic, succeeded as prime minister in 1763. With his 
ministry is connected the unfortunate Stamp ^ 

« / \ . , , . - Grenville, 17S3-5. 

Act (p. 503)* this aroused, however, far less 
aiienlion at the time than the arrest by a general warrant” 
(i.o, one in which no names are mentioned) of “the authors, 
printers, and publishers ” of No. 45 of a certain paper called the 
AGr/Ji Brihm, That paper had published criticism of a some- 
what stringent character on the King’s Speech at the opening 
of tile session, a speech which as usual was only read and not 
composed by the king. The writer of the criticism happened 
to be a certain Wilkes, well known as a member of Parliament; 
public opinion was on his side and considered general warrants 
illegal, and the (jovernment became unpopular. Grenville also, 
by his pertinacious and tiresome loquacity,^ had made himself 
disliked by the king; and consequently he had to resign in 1765. 
“ I would sooner meet Mr. Grenville ”, the king is reported to 
have said a little later, “at the point of my sword than let 
liim into my cabinet” And Grenville was never to hold office 
again. 

To rxrenville succeeded another Whig in Zord JRockingkam. 
Pie and his follow^ers were high-principled politi- Rockingham, 
cians, and it was a great disaster to the nation that ^765-®* 


1 ministry was notorious for its bribery; on one morning, it is said, no less than 

£'Sts^<>oo was expended in pnrehasinij votes. 

s When he has wearied me for two hours/’ the Icing complained, **he looks at his watch 
to see if he may not tire me for one hour morc/t 
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Pittj whose gout led him to take a less and less continuous 
part in public affairs, and made him more difficult to deal with, 
would not consent to serve under him. This ministry repealed 
the Stamp Act and declared “general warrants” illegal; but as 
a consequence it incurred the hostility of the king, and was 
dismissed after lasting just over a year (1766). 

In Pitt (now created Earl of Chatham), the new prime 
minister, George III found a statesman more congenial to him, 
Chatham, hostile to all parties, and declared his 

17^8. intention of governing according to the king’s wishes. 
But illness soon incapacitated him, and it was then that 
shend, the chancellor of the excheciuer, reopened the Anicricao 
question by his foolish duties (see p. 502). In composition 
Chatham’s ministry was, as a contemporary described it, “a 
piece of mosaic ”, made up of politicians from different factions, 
and on Chatham’s final retirement from office, in the 

ministry was left — if the change of metaphor may be allowed — like 
Grafton ^ without a rudder. The of GraftoN^ a young 

1768-70, of thirty -two, who succeeded Chatham as the 

leader of the ministry, was a person of “ lounging opinions ”, 
and more at home on a racecourse than at a cabinet meeting. 
During Grafton’s tenure of power the House of Commons, under 
the leadership of his ministry, expelled Wilkes for having written 
to a newspaper a letter which both Houses declared to be 
libellous. The county of Middlesex, however, continued to 
elect him, and the House of Commons kept on expelling him. 
But at length, on the fourth occasion, the House of CJommoiL< 
declared his opponent to be elected,^ a llagrantly unconsti- 
tutional action which produced a dangerous riot, Wilkes being 
a popular hero. For this and other action.s Grafton and the 
ministry were unsparingly attacked in some letters — the Letters 
of Junius — the authorship of which is still ciisi)utcd, and 
which had considerable influence at the lime.‘^ Finally, the 

J Wilkes, on the fourth occasion, had recciveil T143 votes and his opponent only 3^6. But 
the House decided that his opponent “'ought to have beexi elected*', ain'l therefore declared 
him the duly elected member. 

® No writer, it has been said, ever surpassed ** Junius** in condensed and virulent invec- 
Amongst others, Lord George Sackville, Gmttan, Burke, Gibbon, Lord Cliatbkm, Lord 
Temple, the brother of George Grenville, and Sir Philip Francis have been credited with the 
authorship of the letters; the two last-named seem to be the least unlikely. 
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ministry was criticized by Chatham, its former leader, for its 
foreign policy, and Grafton accordingly resigned in 1770. 

At last George was supreme, and for the next twelve years, 
from 1:770 to 1782, he was really his own prime minister. The 
nominal head of the Government was JLord 
a good-humoured, easygoing, tactful person, who was L^rd^ofth?^ 
quite content to leave the itiitiative in policy and 
even the details of administration to the king.^ The chief in- 
terest of this Government lies in its policy towards the American 
colonies, with which we have dealt elsewhere (p. 503). With 

large majorities in both Houses,^ with its policy approved by the 
nation, with the enthusiastic support of the Tories, and only a 
divided Whig opposition to attack it, the position of the ministry 
was for long unassailable. The disasters and mismanagement of 
the American War, however, finally led to great dissatisfaction. 
The growing power of George HI was regarded with alarm, and 
in 1 7 So a motion was carried in the House of Commons that 
the influence of the Crown has increased, is increasing, and 
ought to be diminished’’. In the same year came a formidable 
ultra- Protestant riot, owing to an Act of Parliament repealing 
some of the laws against the Roman Catholics; its leader was 
l.ord George Gordon, and all London east of Charing Cross 
was at the mercy of a mob, till George HI himself ordered 
the troops to disperse the people without waiting to read the 
Riot Act.^ The proposal of a similar Bill for Scotland, granting 
concessions to the Roman Catholics, aroused such an uproar 

1 On tvv'O occasion** the king actually summoned and presided over a cabinet meetingj 
delivering on the llrst occasion a “discourse” which “ took up near an hour in delivering”. 

^ The king always took a very active interest in elections, but especially at this period. 
Thus one of the members for the city of London died in 1779; at “ forty* two minutes past 
6 p.m.*” on the same day that the member died the king wrote to Lord North about the 
vacancy. In the election of 1774, Lord North, acting for the king, bought the six seats in 
Cornwall which I.ord Falmouth controlled, for 2500 guineas each, Lord North complaining 
that Lctrd Falmouth was “rather shabby in desiring guineas rather than pounds”; whilst at 
Windsor—which at that time was hostile to the ministry— -the king had six houses, which he 
rented in the town, entered in the names of six of his servants so as to create six votes in his 
favour. 

For four days I^onden was in the hands of the mob ; Newgate prison was destroyed, and 
its 300 prisoners released ; Roman Catholic chapels were burnt; and a distillery was attacked, 
with the result that immense casks of .spirits were broken, and many of the mob were killed by 
drinking too much. The leader, Lord George Gordon, eventually became a Jew and died a 
madman. 
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in that country that it had to be abandoned. Finally, in 1782, 
after the capitulation of Yorktown and the lr;ss of Minorca, 
Lord North insisted u[)on resigning — to the great disgust oi Use 
king, who never forgave him for this ‘''desertion'’, as he called 
it; ''remember, my r.ord,” said the king on ])arting fi\n\\ him, 

''that it is you who desert me, not I you”. 

On Lord North's fall, in 1782, the Whigs again returned to 
power. By this time many of the older politicians, sm h as 

Newcastle, Grenville, and Chatham (d. 1778), had 

died. Lord Rockingham was, h<3wever, sliil alive, 
and the other most prominent Wings wcr<‘ vShChurue, 
Fox, and Burke. S7it'/lmr;ie was a man of groat ability and great 
foresight, but lie was niucli distrusted, and known a.s 
Sheibmne. Jesuit of Berkeley vSqiiarc”. llio truth sexans to 

have been that though, as a dislinguishcxi writer has said, Jii.s 
conduct w’as always exemplary, it was always in need of 
explanation, and was consequently apt to be mis{!ndcrst(K4d, 
whilst his speeches were often ambiguous and liable^ to mis- 
interpretation. 

C/ittrks James Fox was a strange mixture of virhiow :md virats. 
He has been described as the most genial of all associ.‘in‘s and 
the most beloved of all friends. He was a gnxit lover of 
literature, and read through his Homer, it was said, evt'ry 
year. He was energetic in all that he did, whether in inking 
writing lessons when secretary of state to improve his hantlwriting, 
or in swimming and ciicket, and he became, through constant 
practice, an incomparable debater.^ Yet he ran through a forluiie 
by gambling before he was twenty-four, was the lt*ridi*r of (n'cry 
sort of extravagant fashion — including red-heeled shtves and blue 
hair-powder — and a man of no sort of moderation or of judg- 
ment in his opinions. His political life was varied. Ih'g, inning 
as a Tory and a member of lx>rd North's ministry, he became 
a violent Whig during the Am(a*ican War, and devHoptxl into a 
still more violent Radical as a supporter of the Mxmch Revo- 
lution, Towards the end of his life he was a believer in the 
guod faith and good intentions of Napoleon towards Great 

1 In orke session l»c spoke nt every sitting except one, awl he always regretted that he had 
abstained from speaking on that ocrr.'ision. 
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Britain. Whatever views he held he supported passionately. As 
a statesman, however, he failed to gain the confidence of the 
king or of the nation, and from tlie time he left the Tory 
ministry, in 1774, till the lime of his death, in 1806, he was 
only in office for twenty months. 

Of JBdmutid Bu 7 ‘ke it has boon said that, “ Bacon alone 
excepted, he was the greatest political tliinlrer that has ever 
devoted himself to the ] practice of English politics”. 

An Irishman by birth, and educated at Dublin University, 
he became, when thirty-six years of age, secretary to Lord 
Rockingham, and a IVhig member of Pailiarncnt (1765). He 
was a keen Whig and a great writer and talker. His speeches 
had enormous influence; for all politicians read them, though 
inembfirs of Parliament did not always listen to them, as they 
were long and awkwardly delivered.^ Possessed of wonderful 
knowledge, he formed opinions which posterity has agreed were 
generally right. Tims he was in favour of a policy of conciliation 
with the American colonies; he supported the claims of the 
Roman Catholics for emancipation, and of the Dissenters for 
complete toleration; he wished to reform the penal code and 
the debtors laws ; and he attacked the slave trade. But though 
he wished to diminish the corruption of Parliament, he was 
a great admirer of the British constitution as it then existed, 
and he w'as opposed to any extension of the franchise or redis- 
tribution of the constituencies. Moreover, he had a great horror 
of any violent reforms, and hence became an impassioned 
opponent of the French Revolution, as was shown in his 
“ Reflections ” upon it 

Samuel Johnson once said that Burke and Chatham were 
the only two men he knew who had risen considerably above 
the common standard, and it is an extraordinary thing that 
Burke should never have had a seat in any cabinet He 
did not, however, belong to one of the governing families, and 
his Irish extraction made Englishmen inclined to distrust him. 
Moreover, his judgment was occasionally 'vvarped to such an 

1 Burlie spoke with a strong Irish accent, his gestures were clumsy, and his delivery waA 
described as execrable. Vet of one of his speeches in the W.arren Hustings impeachment a 
contemporary wrote* “ Burke did not, I believe, leave a dry eye in the whole assembly 
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extent by his imaginationj as in the charges which he brought 
against Warren Hastings, that it became entirely unreliable. 
But of his writings one of the greatest English historians has 
said, ‘‘The time may come when they may no longer be read; 
the time will never come in w'hich men will not grow' the wiser 
by reading them 

On the resignation of Lord North in 17S2 the Whigs returned 
to power for a time, but their ministries were shoitlived, and 
The Whig prime ministers follow^ed one another in quick 
j782-3/^Lord successioti during the next two years. I'he first 
Rockingham, prime minister was Lord Rockin}:^hanr His ministry 
was able to accomplish two things before its leader died. It 
granted to Ireland an independent Parliament (p. 579). It also 
passed, through the influence of Burke, a bill to diminish political 
corruption and the influence of the Crown, by reducing the 
number of office-holders and the amount of pensions, and Ijy 
excluding from the franchise revenue officers, who had hitherto 
formed one-sixth of the electorate and had voted as the Crown 
wished. Lord Shelburne was the next prime minister, lie made 
the treaty which ended the American War. liis fall wtis brought 
about by a coalition between Fox, the Whig, and 
Lord North, the Tory, who both disliked Shel- 
burne. The king w'as obliged to submit to a new (iovernmont 
in which Fox and North, under the nominal icadershijj of a 
Coalition of Fojc ‘‘dull dumb dukc (the phrase is J.ord Rose- 
and North. bery's), in the person of Porfltvid^ had the chief 

influence. That coalition w'as a discreditable affair. P'ox had 
attacked Lord North when in office w'ith a virulence which should 
have made any combination betw'een the two impossible. And 
the only defence which can be made is tliat Loid North w^as 
placable and easygoing, and that Fox was — Fox.** 

The coalition was to have but a short life. Public opinion 
condemned it. The king was violently opposed to both Fox 
and North, and when the cabinet ministers kissed hands on 
appointment, a humorous contemporary noticed that Ceorge III 


I.»ord Shelburne. 


i There iw a story that, during the American W'ar, after Fox had denounced a nwmfoer of 
Lord North’s ministry in must scathing terms, Lord North cunie up to B’ox and said laugh- 
ingly, “lam glad you did not fall on me, Charles, for you were in high feather to-day 
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pul back his ears and eyes like a recalcitrant horse at Astley’s. 
The nunistry produced a bill for the reorganization of the 
Government of India. Under its terms the government and 
patronage of tliat vast dependency would be under the control, 
for the next four years, of commissioners, all of whom were 
Fox's supporters. ‘‘The bill’', as was said at the time, “would 
take the diadem off the king’s head and put it on that of Mr. 
Fox.” F>ut the king saw his chance; a message was sent to the 
“king’s friends” to vote against the bill, which was accordingly 
thrown out in the House of I^ords.^ The ministry, though it 
posiscssed a large majority in the House of Commons, was then 
dismissed, just before the Christmas of 1783, after an existence 
of only eight months. 

George’s new prime minister w^as a young man of twenty-four, 
the yoi{)i^er^ the son of the great Earl of Chatham. 
William Pitt, born in 1759 — the great year of putt’s ministry, 
\ictories — had been brought up to statesmanship ^783-1801. 
from his earliest infancy, and when, after an education at home 
and at Cambridge, “ he entered Parliament in 1780, he at once 
made his mark. After refusing a subordinate place in Lord 
Rockingham’s ministry, he had become chancellor of the ex- 
chc([uer under Lord Shelburne; and he was now made prime 
minister on December 19, 1783. 

Pitt, however, on taking office, had great difficulty in forming 
a ministry, and being in a minority in the House of Commons 
his Government was at first looked upon almost as a joke, 
“as a mincc-pie administration”, sure to end after the Christmas 
festivities were over. But Fox and North and their followers 
who were now in opposition made a mistake. Pitt, despite 

1 The kinj; gave Lord Temple a paper stating that whoever voted for the bill was not 
only not his friend but wcnild be considered his enemy ; and if these words were not strong 
enough Earl I'eniplc might use whatever words he might deem stronger and more to the 
pm pose*’. Armed with this message. Temple had little difiiculty in securing the rejection 
of the bill by a majority of nineteen. This Lord Temple was a son of George Grenville. 

William Pitt as a child was very precocious. At the age of seven, when told that his 
father had been raised to the peerage, he said ** that he was glad he was not the eldest son, 
but that he could serve his country in the House of Commons like his papa”. At the age of 
twelve he wrote his fust poem, and when a year older his first play — with a political plot. 
At the age of fourteen and a half, when he did not weigh much more than six stone, he went 
to Cambridge the story, however, that his nurse brought him there in a carriage and stayed 
to look after him lacks confirmation. 
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various defeats in the House, held on. His coiirne^e and h> 
sourcofulness, coupled with the extreme violence of llie r)[^posi- 
tion, won him increased support; and when in Apiil he dissolvi-d 
Parliament he came back amidst great popular exc'iiement with 
a decisive majority, no less than one hundred and si\ly of I^Vix’s 
supporters — Fox’s martyrs they were called — losing Iheir scatsd 
For the next seventeen years Pitt, trusted alike by the king arid 
the nation, reigned supreme. 

With the accession of Pitt, though the king was still able 
to exercise at times veiy great influence, his system of [Kjrsonal 
Pitt and the government came to an end. one thing, the 

king had a minister wliom he IrusUid; and for 

another, he could not affoid to (puirrel with Pill, for if so he 

would have been thrown back on the Wliig opposilioru Mons 
over, the king’s health began to decline. Pram trouhFs in- 
capacitated him for a lime in 17S8. Increasing blindness, which 
became serious in 1805, made him retirti more and nuire 

from public business. After rSir the madness uhicli liad so 
long threatened led to his complete withdrawal, the Prince of 
Wales for the remainder of the reign acting ns regent, under 
conditions, however, which left the chief p)Owcr with the 

ministers. 

Pitt, during the first ten years of his administration, till the 
outbreak of the war with 3 u’ance in 1793, was able to do mudi 
Pitt’s policy, country. As a financier, Ids only cciual was 

1783-93- Walpole. Although, owing to the Industrial Revo- 

lution (Ch. XLIII), times were fairly prosperous, ifitt found our 
system of national finance very faulty. Py simplifying tlic duties 
on certain articles, and abolishing and reducing those on olhiu's, 
he not only diminished the opportunities of smuggling, but did 
a good deal towards remedying the evils of over-prot (region, the 
disadvantages of which had been shown in a famous book, 
Adam Smith’s IVmM of Nafiom\ published in 1776. Pitt also 

^ The most exciting eferlion was at \V«stimn.st<T, where Fox was a ^iitrcssful cantlidato. 
The poll was open for forty days, aii<l tlM‘rc were contimial conlUcts helwren a body of seamen 
whom Fox’s naval opponent, Lord [loud, ha<l brought tip to [.oiulon, anf! the hackney chair- 
men, who supported Fox. Tiic king, of course, favoured Hood, whihit the Prince of Wales 
was an active ally of Fox. But Fox’s most Mjccessful canvasser was the brautiful Georghnia, 
Duchess of Devonshire, who really won the election. 
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made with France a comnierdnl treaty to encourage exports and 
imports with that country. Moreover, he did something to reduce 
the National Debt, while his administration was economically 
conducted. 

lUit for considerable op]iosition Idtt might have made greater 
reforms. He brought forward a lull for pailiainenlary lefunii, 
disfranchising some of the small boroughs; but be was delcatedd 
He pro])OKed to establish complete commercial equality !)et\veen 
Great Britain and Ireland; but Fox’s tongue was too much for 
the bill. In one matter — in the impenchment of Warren Hastings 
(i78S)“he has been accused of weakness and inconsistency, be- 
cause he voted in favour of Hastings over the Rohilla charge, 
and against him on the other charges. But Vitt acted in good 
faith, and there is no reason to believe, as was often stated, 
that he was ^von over to vote against Warren Hastings by his 
i:olIeague Dundas, wl'io was jealous of Hastings’ abilities. It 
must always be remembered that in the conduct of Indian 
aflairs Filt carried through an Act for the regulation of India 
which settled tlm basis of our government in that country till 
after the Mutiny of 1857; and that to him was due the appoint- 
ment of Cornwallis and Wellesley as governors-general. 

The second period of Pitt’s administration — from 1793 
I So I — is a period of war, in consequence of the French Revo- 
lution. The earlier effects of that Revolution upon influence of 
British politics have already been referred to. When upon^Pittf*^** 
the war broke out, in 1793, all attempts at reform 1793-1801. 
ceased. “ One cannot repair one’s house in a hurricane,” said 
a contemporary in Pitt’s defence, and instead of reform came 
coercion. For eight years in succession the Plabeas Corpus Act 
was suspended, so that a person could be kept in prison for an 
indefinite period without being brought up for triak^ Bills were 
passedi by which political meetings might be stopped, political 
societies suppressed, and political refugees from other countries 
excluded. Yet the great majority of t'he nation, fearful of a 

I It mn«it be remembered that in those days memhers of Parliament were far n»ore inde- 
pendent both of their constituents and of the party “whips" than they are now, ana they had 
no hesitation in voting against any measure of which they disapproved; thus in the years 
1785-6 Pitt failed to carry three important proposals, and he complained with regard to his 
supporters that “we are hardly sure from day to day what impressions they may receive 

® If they were imprisoned on the charge of treasonable practices, 
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revolution at home, demanded such measures. The bulk of the 
Whig opposition, including l>urkc, joined Pitt in 1793, and tlie 
opposition henceforward was confined to Fox and his supi sorters, 
who sank to such small numbers that a couple of hackney coaches, 
it was said, would comfortably contain them. IVleantiine Pill 
was driven to desperate straits for money; enormous taxes ^^e^e 
raised, and the National I)el)t went up by leaps aiad bounds. 

The ‘‘gagging” Acts — as the coercive A('ts were called --of 
Pitt can be defended, but other parts of his administration during 
this period are more difficult to excuse. In the first place, as 
we have seen, his administration of the war was, in some respects, 
open to grave censure. And, secondly, it cannot be ccuisidered 
that his policy in Ii eland was successful Of this something 
will be said later. All that need be mentioned here is that the 
Union of Great Pritain with Ireland was finally acliieved in 1800, 
and tliat when the king refused to sanction the ernancijiation of 
the Roman Catholics, which, it was understood, would be accom- 
plished along with the Union, Pitt was by dictates of honour 
compelled in 1801 to resign. 

To Pitt succeeded one of his followers, He it 

was who made the Treaty of Amiens in 1802, and conduchxi 
Addington’s early stages of the war when it was renewed 

ministry, X801-4. in 1803. But he was quite unequal to the 
position. Pitt is to Addington 

What London is to Paddington”, 

sang Canning, rather unkindly. And as the administration grew 
more Paddingtonian, it was felt that the tried pilot must Ik; re- 
Pitt’s second called. Pitt returned to power in 1804, and lived 

ministry, 1804-6. jo^g enough to SCO the crowning victory (jf I'ra- 
falgar in October, 1805. But si.\ weeks later Austerliti! made 
Napoleon supreme in Europe, and this victory, and the impeach- 
ment of his closest ally, Dundas Lord Melville, for malversation 
of funds, 1 broke down his already enfeebled health, and in 
January, 1806, he died. 

1 A'votc of censure on Melville preceded the impeachment. In the artiud vote, the 
rminberij were equal; but the speaker, after a silence of many minutes, gave his ca&ting vote 
against Melville, 'fhere ensued a smie of wild exultation aiimngHt Pitt's oppmtentt. Pitt 
crushed his cocked hat over his brow to conceal the tears trickling <lown hm cheeks: and his 
younger supporters, forming a screen round him, led him away from the Omise. 
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Pitt, in his relations with his colleagues and the members of 
his party, seems to have been cold and reserved; a good deal 
of marble, they complained, entered into his composition, and 
it required much effort on the part of an interviewer to produce 
even a momentary thaw. Yet fc*w ministers have managed the 
House of Commons with greater shill than the younger Pitt, 
and his pni-eminence in that assembly was unquestioned. As 
an orator, though he lacked the inspiration of his father, he was 
extraordinarily facile; he had, a contemporary said, almost an 
unnatural dexterity in the combination of words, and his great 
rival, Fox, confessed that although he liimself was never at a loss 
for words, Pitt had always at command the best words possible. 

It has been urged against Pitt that he was jealous of able 
men, and preferred to be the one man of genius in a cabinet 
of commonplace men ; indeed, his second ministry was composed 
of such feeble elements that the wits said it consisted merely of 

\Mlliam and Pitt”. Nor had his administration been free from 
mistakes. He was not a peifect minister; but then, in Lord 
'Rosebery’s opinion, such monsters do not exist. Pitt, however, 
if not perfect, must be reckoned amongst the greatest of prime 
ministers. Honest and incorruptible himself, he, like his father, 
did much to raise the standard of morality in public life. Above 
all, it was his indomitable courage and self-confidence that en- 
abled Great Britain to weather the storm that was caused by the 
French Kevolution and by Napoleon. To the French Pitt was 
always the arch-enemy who had to be subdued, the real centre 
of opposition to their designs, lliat the French Assembly should 
in 1793 have solemnly declared Pitt to be “the enemy of the 
human race” is the greatest compliment they could have paid 
him. “England has saved herself”, he said in his last speech, 
“by her exertions, and will, as I trust, save Europe by her 
example.” That she had done the one and was to accomplish 
the other was perhap.s as much due to William Pitt, with all his 
shortcomings in the conduct of the war, as it was to Nelson or 
to Wellington.^ 

*■ Canuing's corument on Pitt is worth quoting: Whether Pitt ivili save us, I do not 
know, but surely he is the only man that caw.” A distinguished French historian has said 
that Pitt was the only great adversary encountered by the B'rench Revolution and by 
Napoleon. 
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Gienviile, 
1806-7. 


To the ministries that followed Pill’s second adniinistratioii 
only brief allusion must be made. To Pitt's ministry surcfcdcd, 
Ministries of ministry of “all the talents” on the V/lug 

side, including Fox and Sheridan, the orator and play- 
wright.; whilst some '1 orics, such as Addington, were 
included in it; and Loicl Grenville, George Grenville’s youngest son, 
became prime minister^ Fox tried negotiations with Napo]ef)n, 
and was soon obliged to confess that his belief in Na]K>leons 
sincerity was not justified; shortly afteiwards iu* died (il^oh). 
The ministers succeeded, to their everlasting credit, in passing an 
Act abolishing the slave trade, and then resigned in i^onserjiuaiccj 
of George Ills opposition to Catholic emancipation. I'o this 
Duke of n^bustry followed two 'Vovy ministiies live first under 
PorUand, \\\o Duke of Forf land, in 1807; the seroia lumler 
Ferccval, in i<So9. Innally, in. 1812, Lord 
another Tory, became prime minister, and kept Ids position tor 

Perceval, 1809-ra, '•'P '‘■*'5 ‘If-' ''Wll 

pooi.’^iSw-P^'^' I’istory lies in the: sitrugglc wiih 

Napoleon, which has been naiTated tiisewhc!.-, 
and which the ministers, despite great difliciilties, carried on witli 
dogged persistency. Whilst that war w.as going on, reiorms at 
home were impossible. 

Various other aspects of the period from ryf.i-itUs we have 
no space to survey. In art, Hogarth was the ciiief painler hefore 
Art and Second half of the eigJ'leeiuh century is 

the names of Reynolds, Hainslioruugh, and 
Romney. In litcr.aturc, Pope was the consjiiciious figure 
till his death in 17,45. during the first half of (leorgc Ill’s reign 
Samuel Johnson — made immortal by IJoswell's Life --(iibhon, ti-.c 
author of the Decline and Fall of flie Jloma/i Empire, (loldsiuiih, < 
Burke, and the poet Burns arc perli.aps the be.st known, '(’he 
early poems of Wordsworth and Scott were written during the 
French Revolution, and those of Byron tluring the Napoleonic 
wars, whilst the first novels of J,ane Austen and Scott appeared, 
the. one in i8ii, and the other in xSt.],. 

I The Crcnville family pl.iy«l a distinRuWiwl l>.ut diiriiiR ihe leiKii i.f tleorge Ul. George 
Grenville (d. 1770) was prime minister, 1763-.?; his sister was the wife of the grant Earl 
of Chatham (d. _i778) .md the mother of the yomiger Pitt (d. iSod) ; and one of hi» sons »las 

the Lord Grenville who now became prime minisiter. 
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XLII. History of Ireland, 1689-1815 

We iiuist now deal with the history of Ireland from the 
Revolution of 1 688 until the battle of Waterloo. Its history 
diirinL^ these one luindred and twenty-live years xhe Capiuiiation 
is in sad contrast to that of Scotland during the 
same period. Idow James landed in Ireland in • 

1689 and was finally beaten at the battle of the Royne irt 1690, 
and how after his departure his Roman Catholic supporters were 
gradually beaten hack and ca])itulated at Limerick in 1691, has 
already lieen narrated (p. 434)* lint the Roman Catholi^^s, under 
the tenns of the Capilniahan of Liffierick^ were promised two 
important c^onccssions. First, those soldiers who chose were to 
be allowed to go to France, and a very large number 
left Ireland. Secondly, the Roman Catholics in Ireland were 
to have the same privileges as they ])ossesscd in the reign of 
Clmrles IL But this second condition was not observed. On 
the contrary, between 1697 and 1727, the Irish Parliament, in 
which by an lilnglish Act of Parliament only Protestants were 
allowed to sit, pas.scd against the Roman Catholics, who com- 
posed four-fifths of the population, a scries of laws, known as 
the Penal of the most vindictive character. A Roman 

C'atholic was not allowed to have a vote, and was excluded from 
every imaginable office or profession from that of a lord chancellor 
to that of a gamekeeper. He could not be educated at a uni- 
versity, and he could not keep a school or be the guardian of 
a child; he could not marry a Protestant, was not allowed to buy 
land, and w^as even forbidden to possess a horse worth more 
than All Catholic bishops and deans were exiled, and 

subject to the penalties of -high treason if they returned; all 
Catholic priests had to be registered, and to take an oath abjuring 
the son of James II. No Catholic chapel was allow’ed a bell 
or a steeple, and pilgrimages to holy wells were forbidden. 

Quite apart from the exclusion of the Roman Catholics from 
any share in the government of their country, the political con- 

1 A Protestant was iit liberty to oiTer £$ lot any horse belonging to a Rowan Catholic, who 
was bound to accept the offer. 
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dition of Ireland stood in great need of refoi-m. All laws passed 
in the Irish Parliament had still, under Poyning’s Act of 
„ , to receive the assent of the privy ccjuncil in Ena- 

condition land, whilst the Parliament in England, in the: reign 
of George I, arrogated to itself the right of passing laws 
binding upon Ireland. It must be remembered also that the 
Irish Parliament had practically no control over the ofliciaLs who 
governed Ireland, these being appointed and supervised by the 
Government in England, and it was an additional grici’aiu'e that 
the highest of these officials were almost invariabl) Englishmen. 
The viceroys were Englishmen, often spending four-fifths of their 
time in England; the J^rotestant bishops were nearly all English- 
men, and some of them never came to Ireland at all;* only 
one Irishman in the whole course of the eighteenth century was 
made lord chancellor. 

'i'hc liish l^aiiiament itself needed drastic reformation; half 
the members of its House of I^ords were Prott.‘stanl bishops, 
The Irish whilst ovcT two-tliirds of the members of its House 
Pariiamexu. Commons were nominated by individuals, !io less 
than sixty seats belonging to three families; and, as has already 
been pointed out, no Roman Catholic could vote at an ekjclion 
or sit in either House of Parliament. Moreover, till past the 
middle of the eighteenth century, there was no fixed term for 
the duration of a parliament. Consec[uently a iiarliamcnt lasted 
for an indefinite period, and one existed in the cighlceutli 
century for over thirty years. 

Even worse perhaps than the political was the economic con- 
dition of Ireland. That island is naturally a great pasturing 


Economic Cattle and its w'ool were at one time the 

o?*ire*knd Europe. It might have become a great manu- 

facturing country as well. Hut the selfisiniess of hhiglish 
farmers and manufacturers stifled its enterprise. The Plnglish 
Parliament had already, in Charles IPs reign, forbidden the im- 
portation into England of cattle, sheep, and swine, alive or dead. 


^ One divine held the bishapric of Down fur twenty years; he never went near it during 
the whole of that time, but lived at HaH»mer.smitli. Of twf) bishops appointed at the same 
tntje in the eighieciuh t:entwy, it is* said that one .sent down to his diucese twenty-two cart- 
loads of books and one hogshead of wine ; the other, however, was cwutent With one load of 
books, but dispatched to his palace twenty-two hogsheads of wine. 
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It proceeded, in VVillinm Ill's reign, to prohibit altogether the 
exportation of Irish woollen manufactures, and to confine the 
export of Irish uninanufactuied wool to England alone, where 
the ^vool had to pay hea%^y import duties.-^ Irish industries were 
thus ruined. But this does not exhaust the evils from which 
Ireland suffered. As a consequence of the Irish support to 
James II, a great deal of land had been confiscated, and it is 
reckoned that, after the Revolution, tiiree-fourths of it belonged 
to ewners of liritish descent. A large number of these owners 
lived in England in the eighteenth century, and let their land 
to people (Xillcd “middlemen", who often rackrented and ex- 
ploited the smaller tenants to whom they sublet. I'he wretched 
Irish peasant, paying rent to a middleman, titlies to the Pro- 
testant clergyman, and dues to his Roman Catholic priest, had 
in scmie cases, it was said, “ hardly the skin of a potato to 
subsist upon 

Such were the conditions of Ireland in the earlier part of the 
eighteenth century, and they all combined to degrade and to 
debase the great mass of the population and to 

, , , Irish emigration. 

make the country a most unhappy one. J he 
more energetic and ambitious Irishmen, indeed, left their 
owm country to pursue their fortunes elsewhere. Spain, for 
instance, possessed five Irish regiments, and within a hundred 
years a quarter of a million Irishmen, it is said, joined the Irish 
Brigade in France. It wa.s that brigade which took the chief 
share in defeating the British at Almanza and at Fontenoy, and 
wliich caused, so tradition says, George II to say at Dettingen, 
“ Curse on the laws which deprive me of such men To 
Austria Ireland supplied some of her best generals, and to 
Russia two field-marshals,® whilst Coote’s opponent at the hard- 
fought battle of Wandewash was of Irish extraction. 

We must now see how the conditions in Ireland were 


1 It is tiue that after 1743 the British Government encouraged the flax and linen industry 
at Belfast ; but that was inadequate compensation. 

2 One of these was the famous Peter Lacy. He began his martial career at the afe of 
thirteen, fighting in defence of Limerick. Subsequently he entered the Russian service, and 
fought against Panes, Swedes, and Turks, and he finally became Governor of Livonia, He 
is credited with having converted the Russian troops from the worst troops in Europe to some 
of the best, and a division of the Russian army is still called after him. 
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gradually improved during the later portion of the eighleeiiih 
Relaxation of 


century. In the first place, it was found impossiMc 


Penal Laws, in practice to carry out the laws inifjosin^; reshiotinufj 
1778-82. exercise of the Roman Catholic religion, and 

even before the middle of the century tht.‘se laws w<ac; to all 
intents and purposes obsolete. I’hc American W’ar f»f inde- 
pendence broue^ht fiuther relief to the Catholics; for the ilrilish 
Government, anxious to conciliate opinion in Ii eland, enrouraped 
the Irish Parliament to repeal the laws firoiiibitiuL^ Ivoman 
Catholics from buyiivj; land (177S), and before the uar uas 
over other concessions followed. 

i^ut the American War of lndc*pendcnce had ’eore^ iinpoitaiit 
effects even than this. It brought up the rpiestion of 

the relations of Great ndlahi to lier depen- 

Abohtion of Com- , . -1 r 1 1 ■ 1 t j -t 

mercini Code (1780), clciu'ies-- -and Ireland nuurd a!moi:l !»“ called 
and creation of . . , . " , 

independent Pndia- a dependtiiicy, and in some ways was nuich 
ment ( 17 ^ 2 ), worse off than the Ameiican colonii'S. Above 

all, it gave Ireland an opportunity of pres.smg her da in is in a, 
way that could not be resisted. During the later sla;ies of the* 
war, Great Britain, bard pressed by lier foes in every part of 
the world, had to withdraw the bulk of the troops from Iroland, 
The country was in imminent danger of an invasion from Fra neap; 
and was indeed, at one period, in “daily, almost liourly exporta- 
tion of it”. Quite s[)ontnneoiisly, irishmen, r>r all creeds and 
classes, organized themselves into volunteers for the protection 
of their country from a French invasion. Nearly all the laiuled 
gentry became volunteers, the Duke of Leinster, for instance, 
commanding the Dublin contingent. VoluntmT rank was given 
precedence in society, and great sacrifices were naide to supply 
a sufficiency of fiind.s. The movem(*nt was <‘ntirdy in(le*|X‘iHlcnt 
of the Government, who indeed regarded it, and with reason, 
with considerable aj^prehension. For the: volunteers, when they 
realized tlieir power, began, like CromwcT’s I'ron.sidcs, to inter- 
fere in politics, and demanded an independent Parliament and 
th^ abolition of the restrictions upon Irish industries;'^ “Eng- 
land”, as an Irish orator said, “had sown her laws in dragons* 


1 Tim uniforms of tho vnhmteers-««*carlftt, grccjn, t»lue, «iul all manufactured 

in Ireland so as to encournne borne industries. 
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teeth, and they had sprun.i^^ lip armed men’^ Moreover, in Henry 
(Jratlan Ireland had found a parliamentary leader of exceptional 
ability and forc'c of characatT, who directed the movement in the 
Irish Pailiamcnt with preat distinction. The Uritish Parliament 
was powerless to iwsist. In 1780 the restrictions on Irish trade 
and industries were abolished. "Fwo yeais later, in 17S2, Ireland 
obtained her legislative iucle])endence, f^oyning’s Act being re- 
pealed and the liritish J^ailiament giving up the right to pass 
laws binding upcai Tieland. 

between i 778 and 1 782, therefore, some of the chief grie\anccs 
of Ireland had been redressed. The officials in Dublin Castle now 
thought that reftjrni had gone quite far enough, 

, ^ I 1 . • Henry Grattan. 

and were strongly hostile to any more concessions. 

A body of moderate reformer.s, on the other hand, thought still 
further changes were necessary. I’hcir leader was Henry Graitan^ 
perhaps the greatest of Irish orators. Born in 1746, and educated 
at I'rinity Colhgc, Dublin, he had been nominated a member of 
the Irish House of Commons in 1775.^ Pie had quickly become 
its foremost menilier, and was the great chamiiion of the inde- 
pcndeiu^e of the Irish Parliament, that parliament showing its 
gratilude by voting him a grant of ;?£^5o,ooo. Grattan’s policy 
after 17S2, may be briefly summarized. He was a strong sup- 
porter of complete Catholic emancipation: ‘‘the Irish Protestant”, 
he said, “can never be free whilst the Catholic is a slave”. He 
ardently su])porled the rcjform of the worst abuses in the Irish 
parliamentary system. But he was no believer in democratic 
government or in universal suffrage. “I want”, he said, “to 
combat the wild spirit of democratic liberty by the regulated 
spirit of organized liberty.” Above all, he saw the necessity of 
preserving the connection between Great Britain and Ireland, 
and was of opinion that Ireland should give Great Britain 
“decided and unequivocal support in time of war”. To Grattan's 
powers of speech all bear witness; indeed, it has been said of 
Grattan that no British orator, except Chatham, had an equal 

I When a young man Grattan was fond of fjoing out late on moonlight nights and sojilo- 
quisdng ' aloud. On one occasion at midnight he was apostrophizing a gibbet in Windsor 

when suddenly he fellt; a tap on the shoulder, and a man, presumably of a somewhat 
unprepossessing appearance, said to him, ** How the devil did you get down?** **Sir,*’ replied 
Grattan quite nnalarmed, ** I suppose you have some interest in that question/* 
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power of inspiring a nation, and that no British orator, except 
Burke, had an equal power of sowing his speeches with pro- 
found maxims of political wisdomd 

The French Rcvoiuiion^ like the American War of Indepen- 
dence, had a profound influence upon Ireland. It had pro- 
Effcct of French claimed the ctpuility of men; it Iiaxl abolished 
Revolution. rcligioiis disciualifications ; it had destroyed the 

old tithe system; and had organized government on a democratic 
basis. The Roman Catholic who wanted emanci[>a,tion and the 
Presbyterian who wanted pailiamentary leform alike applauded 
the Revolution as the dawn of a golden age f(jr Ireland as well; 
and in 1791 the anniveisaiy of the fall of the Bastille was cele- 
brated w'ith rapturous rejoicings. The French Revolution also 
led to the formation of an extreme paity in Irelatid with which 
Grattan found himself in little sym[)athy. Its leader was Wo/fe 
Ihne, He succeeding in persuading the Preshyteiians in Ulster 
and the Roman Catholics elsewhere to support each otluw’s de- 
mands and to combine in an organization called the “ 0 "?n 7 ed 
Irishmen (1792). The organization became very popular and 
had an enormous membership. Pitt felt that some concession 
must be made, and overruled the objections of the officials in 
Ireland ; and, owing to his influence, a bill was passed through 
the Irish Parliament in 1793 which, among other tilings, allowed 
the Roman Catholics to have votes, though they were still ex- 
cluded from sitting in Parliament This was one of those half- 
measures which was bound to lead to further agitation and difficulty. 

In 1795 there occurred an incident which was destined to 
have great effect nj'iun Irish histoiy. A section of the Whigs 
The Fitsswiiiiam Great Britain had, in consequence of the war 

episode, 1795. -^rith France, joined Pitt’s party (p. 572), In 
the distribution of offices a Wdiig called Lf)rd Fifzwi/imm was 
made Viceroy of Ireland. Me himself was in agreement with 

1 He had a bad dcHvciy, however. It was said that he nearly swept the ground with his 
gestures, and T.ord Byron, the poet, spoke rtf his “iiarlequin manner”. 

- ‘‘To subvert the tyranny of our exernable government,” wrote W^’otfe 'rone,' *‘to break 
the connection with England, the never-failing sotirce of all our political evils, and to aisert 
the independence of my country —these were niy objects. To unite the whole people of 
Ireland, to abolish the memory of its past dissensions, and to HubsUtutc the common name of 
Irishmen in place of the denoininations of protestants, catholics*, and dinscsiters— these were 
my means.” 
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Grattau, and was in favour of granting the Koman Catholics full 
emancipation and of allowing them to sit in Parliament. Very 
soon after his arrival he announced his intention of bringing tins 
proposal before the Irish Parliament. The instructions that he 
received from Jhtt before he left England were certainly not 
intended to allow him to do this. They may, however, have 
been open to misinterpretation, and there is no doubt that Pitt’s 
Government was extremely dilatory in answering Kitzwiiliain’s 
dispatches from Ireland, dispatches which advocated the policy 
of inmujdiate emancipation as the only possible solution of Irish 
difficulties. Fitzwilliam’s policy aroused intense opposition from 
some of tlie ultra-Protestants and the officials in Ireland; iinally 
it was disavowed by Pitt’s ministry and its author recalled. 

idtzwilliam’.s proposal and consequent recall mark, it has 
been said, a fata] turning-point in Irish history. The “United 
Irislimen’’ developed into a secret and treasonable society, com- 
pos»id almost entirely of Roman Catholics, and working for the 
total separation of Great Britain and Ireland. Their intrigues 
with the French resulted in Hoche’s expedition to Bantry Bay 
in 1796, which — fortunately for Great Britain — failed (p. 526). 
Moreover, the atrocities of the United Irishmen on those who op- 
posed them embittered the feeling of the more extreme Protestants, 
and led to the formation of the “ Orafi^^e?nen ”, who retaliated 
by showing great cruelty to the Roman Catholics. Finally, the 
condition of Ireland became so alarming that in 1797 orders 
were given for the disarmament of Ulster; and soldiers, of whom 
the Welsh and Germans acquired the worst reputation for their 
inhuman brutality, marched over the country, breaking into 
houses, and intimidating and sometimes torturing persons to 
make them give up their hidden arms.^ 

1 It was not only in Ulster that the .search for arms took place. The Hig:h Sheriff of 
Tipperary, Thpmas FitzGerald, achieved an unenviable notoriety through the brutality of his 
methods, especially in the case of a harmless teacher of French called Wright. FitzGerald 
suspected him of being secretary to the United Irishmen in Tipperary, and ordered him to be 
flogged and then shot. When fifty lashes had been administered, an officer present asked the 
reason for the flogging* The High Sheriff; in reply, handed him a note written in French 
which had been found in Wright‘s possession, and said that though he could not unde^itand 
the language, the officer would find in it ^'what will justify him in flogging the scoundrel to 
death’*. The officer, who could read French, found the note perfectly innocuous^ and told 
FitzGerald— nevertheless FitzGerald did not stop the flogging, but ordered Wright to have 
one hundred more lashes, ,and then threw hiitt into prison. 

<0 m ) • ' • ' 
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in 1798 came the Irkh MebelHon. The leaders of the 
Rebellion had as their ostensible objects Catholic emancipation 
The Irish parliamentary reform. But the peasants 

Rebeihon, 1798. joined in the Rebellion did so, for the most 

part, for other reasons. They felt the grievance of the payment 
of tithe very acutely. They had been led to believe, partly 
through old prophecies, that the time had cuine fur Ireland to 
retrieve her nationality and to separate fioni Great Britain. And, 
above all, they thought, as in 1641, that the Protestants were 
trying to exterminate them and their religion, and tliey rose 
to protect their own lives. ^ The Rebellion, however, did not 
prove a formidable affair. Ulster had been effectually disarmed, 
and was still subject to the severe exercise of martial law. 'The 
leaders of the Irish Catholics, including a lieroic figure in Lord 
lildward FitzGerald, had been seized shortly before the Rebellion 
broke out.^ Moreover, though some French soldiers landed, 
they arrived too late to be of any service and had to retire. 
Consequently the Rebellion only affected two counties, Wicklow 
and Wexford, and it lasted little more than a month, the rt'bels 
being defeated at JVew J^vss and Vinegar Ilii/. 

After the Rebellion was over, Pitt felt that the only way to 
preserve the connection of Ireland with Great IJritain, and to 
The Union secure any harmony between Roman Catholics and 
*®*^*^* Protestants in Ireland itself, was by means of a Union 

between Great Britain and Ireland, similar to that between Eng- 
land and Scotland. Irish opinion was, however, against such 
a union. But lavish promises of peerages and honours— forty- 
one persons were either created peers or raised a step in the 
peerage — and very generous money compensation to those in- 


1 It was popularly believed that the secret oath taken by an Orangcutau waw; ** t will be 
true to the king ajid government, .lud 1 will exterminate, jit, far at* I am able, the Catliolicsi of 
Ireland”, 

® Lord Edward EitxCSerald was <«ie of the s»evcntcen children of the hrst IKtke erf* Leinster. 
He served in the Atncricau War of Independence and was severely wounded, his life only 
being saved by a negro, who afterwards became his devoted ser\ anL Snl^iieqiietsily FitstGiwald; 
was in Paris during part of the Revolutiow, attended the debates of the Cb«vaiaik»ti Ai»e«Wy, 
and was imbued with revolutionary ideas. He joined th& Umted Inshaiwtett o« his return, awwi 
was one of the organizers of the Rebellion, A price wsts pot on him head hf Ihes Coveimmeiwl, 
and through treachery he was sewed in a feather^-deaier’a haota in Lohlm, Mm kilted mm c€,' 
his captors, but was himself severely wounded, amd died shortly afterwaida fei prsaon* 
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dividuals who field ‘‘jjocket boroughs’',^ won over part of the 
opposition. Moreover, though no explicit jirorniise was made, the 
Roman (latholios were given to understand by the Government 
that Catholic emancipation would form a sec[uei to the passing 
of the Union. With the opposition thus, to some extent, con- 
ciliated, the Ac^ of l/nio/i, despite Grattan’s s[jeeches against it, 
was linally passed througii the Irish Ikirliament in tSoo. By its 
terms four Irish bisliops and twenty-eight peers, who were to be 
elected for hie by the whole body of Irish t^eers, were to sit in the 
House of Lords, whilst Ireland was to contribute a hundred 
members to the House of Commons. Ireland was to keep her 
separate judicial system and her separate executive — dependent, 
of course, upon the British ministry. There was to be absolute 
free tratle between Ireland and Great Britain, and Ireland was 
to contribute two-seventeenths to the revenue of the United 
Kingdom. 

Thus ended the Irisfi Indciiendent Parliament after an exis- 
tence of eighteen years. It had possessed some able sjicakers 
and statesmen ; it liad passed some useful laws j and, on the 
whole, considering llie difficulties which it had to meet, it was 
not unsuccessruL The understanding about Catholic emancipation 
came, unfortunately, to nothing. George III became firmly con- 
vinced that the grant of such emancipation would be contrary to 
his coronation oath, and would not agree to it, and Pitt conse- 
quently resigned office in 180 1.2 Our period consequently ends 
with Catholic emancipation still unsecured, with the Irish land 
question still unsolved, and the Irish consequently remaining 
a dissatisfied nation. 

* Ovw £t^asOtQoo was expended m this fashion, and two peers received ;^5i2,ooo and 
/^4S,ooo respectively for their boroughs. 

« It m reported that the king read the Coronation Oath to his family and said, ** If I violate 
it I am no longer legal sovereign of this country, but it falls to the House of Savoy ”, 
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XLIII. The Industrial Revolution and 
Social Progress, 1750-1909 

If the seventeenth century is chiefly important in English 
history for the struggle of King and i^arliamcnt, and if the 
The progress eighteenth century derives its chief interest from 
of science. great wars between Great Britain and France, 

the last hundred years of our history are remarkable, above all 
else, for the development of science. What has been called the 
modern alliance between pure science and industry has wrought 
a revolution in our methods of life. If in the last hundred 
years”, says a distinguished statesman, “the whole material 
setting of civilized life has altered, we owe it neither to politicians 
nor to political institutions. We owe it to the com 1 lined efforts 
of those who have advanced science and those who have applied 
it” The beginning of these great scientific changes came, how- 
ever, in the second half of the eighteenth centur)^, and, in order 
to preserve the same divisions as in political history, we may 
make the dividing line between two periods. 


I. The Industrial Revolution (before 1815) 

The first of our industries perhaps to he affected by the 
scientific spirit was our oldest — that of agriculture. Up till the 
Agriculture century arable land had, in most districts, 

been treated as in the Middle Ages; it w^as sown with 
corn for two years and then left fallow for a year in order to 
recuperate its fertility. The discovery w^as, how^ever, made that 
by the cultivation of roots, the recuperative advantages of a bare 
fallow might be secured without the loss of a year’s crop. More- 
over, the roots both gave the opportunity for clearing the soil and 
provided food for the cattle and sheep during the winterA Con- 
sequently there was more manure, and the fertility of the land 

» Formerly the bulk of the stock, except that required for breeding purposes, was killed 
about Martinmas. 



Chronological Summary of History After 1815 

The century after 1815 nuiy be divided into four peritnis ; first, from 
1815-33 to the first Reforin Jiill; second, from 1832-54; third, from 
1854-78, a period of important wars; fourth, hum itSyHtill the present 

Durinj^ tlie /v>s 7 period, 1815-33, the chief features in Forei>,m affairs 
were the anli-L.iheral policy of Metternich, the (n-eek War of Indepeii” 
<l(?nce, and the Revoliuions of 1830, which led to the creation of the 
of JhdjL{iinn (pp. (>5 1-6). In Home afihirs, j^reat distress in 
the years after 1815 led to many riots. Then followed a period of 
R<*fonns ; and tinally, in 1839, owin<» to the ai^itation in Ireland (pp, 
643-4), came the Catholic Kmancipation Act, and then, on the return 
of the Whiles to power, the Rctorm Bill of 1833 (Ch. XLIV). I'he 
period is important for the rule of Lor<i Hastings (p, 518) in India, and 
fur the occupation of Singapore (p. 682); for the beginning of Rail- 
ways (p. 589) ; and in literature for the poetry t)f Keats, Shelley, and 
Byron. George iV came to the throne in 1820, and was succeeded by 
William IV in 1830. 

During the period, from 1832-54, the chief interest in Foreign 

affairs lay in the policy of Lord Palmerston ; and the chief events in 
Kurope were the movements connected with the Revolutions of 1848 
(pp. 655-9).^ With regard to Home affairs, Queen Victoria began her 
long reign in 1837, under the tutelage of Lord Melbourne; and in 
1846, during PeeFs ministry, the Corn Laws, owing to the potato 
famine in Ireland (p. 646), were repealed (pp. 614-25). The other 
chief points of interest \vere the Poor Law Act of 1834 (p. 600), and 
the Ten Hours Act of 1847 (p. 597); in religion, the Oxford move- 
ment in England, and the disruption of the Church in Scotland (pp, 
628-1^; and in literature, many of the works of Tennyson and Brown- 
ing, Carlyle and Macaulay, Thackeray and Dickens. In Imperial 
history the periodi is important; it saw the birth of the Self-governing 
colony in Canada (pp. ^9-700); the development of Australia and the 
annexation of New Zealand (p. 703); the acquisition of Hong- Kong 
(p. 683}; the abolition of Slavery (1833), which led to difficulties in 
Jaipaica and South Africa (pp. 7og-6); the first Afghan War, and the 
rule of Lord Dalhousie (1848-56) m India (pp. 685-^). 

The TM'ird period, 1854-78, was a period when momentous wars 
were fought. The Crimean War began in 1854 (pp. ,659-65) ;• the 
Indian Mutiny followed in 1857 (pp. 609-5); the Italian Liberation 
arid -the American Civil Wars came in 1859 and 1861 (pp. 665-7). In 
l46a „Uisnmrdlfi rose to-'foetbft ruling minister in Frufsia^-tod' brought 

&84a 
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about successively wars with Denmark, Austiia (5866), and Frarsce 
(5870), the last of which led to a republic in France and tlic foundaiimi 
of the German Empire (pp. 665-70). A few years later the Easlnn 
Question became acute, but the 'Treaty of Berlin (1878) settkid inaUei'T> 
for the time (pp. 670-2). In Home politics, Lord ralmerslon uas tin'* 
dominant personality till 1865, and then came the livalry of iJisnudi 
and Gladstone. I'he Reform Bill of 1867 was. passed ; am! in 1870 
education was made compulsory ([jp. 625-38 and p. 598). Irish affairs 
absorbed much atteiition after 1869, and the Irish Cliiirdi was dis 
established and the Land Acts wore passed (pp. 647-9). The Dominion 
of Canada was founded in 1867 (p. 700), and ten years later the Queen 
became Empress of India. 'The publication ol Darwin’s Or/i>/M 
Species in 1859 marked an epoch in Science. 

In the Fourih period, that since 1878, the main feature has been ih.- 
interest shown by the nations of Europe in World Ikshtics. 'There 
came on the part of the European nations, first, about 1884, 
for Afiica, and later, that for the Far East (pp. 680-3). At times there 
was no little ill-feeling between Great Britain and other Junopean 
powers, and this was especially marked during the South Afiican War 
in 1899 (p. 6S4 and pp. 710-4). With the accession of Edwanl VII in 
1901 Great Britain bej^an to emerge from her isolation; .she made a 
treaty with Japan, xiud subsequently the Triple Entente with France 
and Russia, to balance the Triple Alliamx* of (Germany, Austria, and 
Italy. The situation, however, owing to German ambitions, was 
precarious, and in 1914 Germany thought she saw her chance and 
seized it. The war began well for the Central Powers, for Geniiany 
and Austria; but eventually they were overwhelmed by the ulhcd 
powers of Great Britain, France and Belgium, joined later by Italy 
and the United States (p. 726). The British Empire had meanwhile 
become consolidated; the Federation of Australia came in 1900 
(p. 701), the Union of South Africa in 1909 (p. 714), anti a closei 
connection was established between Great Britain and her Colonies 
through the Imperial Conferences of Prime Ministers (p. 715). 
In Home affairs, since 1878, the chief features were the finthcr experi^ 
ments in democracy made by the third Reform Bill of 1884, l)y tht* 
extension of Local Government in 1888, and the Parliament Act of 
1911 ; the growth of State interference; the disputes between capital 
and labour; the break-up of the Liberal party in *886 owing to the 
first Home Rule Bill, which gave their opponents a long c«areer of 
office, and of the Unionist party in 1906, owing to the pidicy of 'TaritT 
Reform, which led the Liberals back to power, and of the !-ibcral 
Party once again owing to the war; the Land Purchase Act in Ireland, 
and the division of Irelaml into the Irish Free State and^ Ulster 
(pp, 638-43 'and 648-9). 

Jn arrangement, Ch. XLHI deals with Social Progress; Ch. XfdV 
and XLVI with Politics and Parties, and Ch. XLVll with Ireland; 

reviews Foreign Politics up till 1878, and Ch. XfJX 
World Foljtks^^si nee that date; Ch. L deals with the History of India 
since 1823;* ancl Ch. LI with, the Self governing Colonies# 

B>|: Jist of chief. dates of period see end of volume# 
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was correspondingly increased. Tradition says that 
Townshcnd^ George Fs minister, was the first to realize the impor- 
tance of this discovery, and to develop on his Norfolk estates a 
four-year rotation of crops (e.g. wheat, some form of roots, barley, 
a mixture of clover and some form of grasses), never taking 
two successive corn crops off the same land; and this piiiiciple of 
rotation was generally adopted in the latter part of the eigiiteenth 
century in most parts of England^ 

Moreover, the scientific breeding of live stock, especially by 
Bakeweii^^ the developer of the famous Leicestershire breed of 
sheep, produced such changes that by 1800 the xhe breeding 
average weight of sheep was nearly three times and sstock. 
of cattle more than twice what it was at the beginning of the 
eightetailh century. New forms of manure for the land, new 
artificial foods for stock, were also discovered. The institution 
at the end of the century of the Smiihficld Club for the 
encouragement of stock breeding, and of a new government 
department, the Hoard of Agriculture, are significant of the great 
intenjst taken in agriculture, an interest shared by George III 
himself, who started the model farm at Windsor, and wrote 
articles in agricultural newspapers. 

These were not the only great changes that took place in 
agricultural conditions in this period. Waste lands were re- 
claiined and made productive by enterprising land- Enclosures of 
owners. I^arge farms were substituted for small common land, 
farms in many districts. Above all, an enormous amount of 
common land and open fields — no less than seven million acres 
in George Ill’s reign alone — was enclosed by individuals, chiefly 
of course the neighbouring landowners, through Acts of Parlia- 
ment. At the same time more capital was expended on the land, 
more improvements were introduced, and the enclosed land was 
made far more productive — it has been estimated that its produce 
multiplied at least fivefold. Eut these changes led to the decay, 


i I'hcn* 3M a story that aa archdeacon took a rector to task for growing tniaipb in a cliurch- 
yard. “This must not t)ccur agxiin,” he said. t ** w as 

the reply of the tinrepeutant rector. ft 

^ He was horn in 11725 and died in *794, Popple used to 

see his bull “'J'wopciiny ” and his rum in his kitchen he woiild’entlrlain 

“Russian princes, French and German royal dftk 


description 
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and even to the disappearance, in many parts of luigkuid of the 
yeoman class and of the small farmers. Tliey found in inaiiy 
districts increased difficulty in obtaining a livelihood owing 
the enclosure of the common lands on wiiich they used to feed 
their stock, and, moreover, they were often leuipled by goud 
offers to sell their land.^ Many of them sank into tiic position 
of labourers, and their condition during the earlier part of the^ 
nineteenth century was deplorable. 

As regards manufactures, it is in the Coitou J^idttsiry that 
the most wonderful developments occur in this period, owing 
The cotton inventions in both the spinning and the weaving 

industry. cotton. The hrst invention occurred in weaving ; 

for in 173S John Kay invented a slmttle which could be thrown 
mechanically from one side of the loom to the other. After this 
flying-shuttle came into use, the spinneis had not enough yarn 
to supply to the weavers; but then came other inventions which 
revolutionized the spinning industry. Hitherto, one person could 
only look after one spindle; but in 1764 Hargreaves contrived 
a wheel which turned sixteen spindles — called, in honour of his 
wife's name, a “Spinning Jenny 'b Five years later, in 1769, 
Arkwright developed a process of spinning by rollers llirough 
water power. Finally Crompton by his “Mulc'^ combined in his 
machine the principle of both these inventions. Consec|iiently, 
one person could by the end of the century .supervise hundreds 
of spindles. It was now time for a fresh development in weaving; 
and in 17S5 Cartwright, a poet and a clergyman, despite the 
statement of manufacturers that it was impossible, set to work 
to make an improved weaving machine, and after tliree years 
found his efforts crowned with success in the pmmrdmmi which 
he invented/^ 

Hardly less remarkable than the development of the cotton 


^ Recent researches show that up till 1785 the number of 'small owners or yeomen steadily 
declined ; but from 3785-3(80’-* there artmally >,eein*» to have }>een an iucreaMS in their number, 
except in those districts where the rapid growth of manufactories led people to mlpate to 
the towns. 

s^lSoinu conception of the magnitude of the changes effected by these and other invtutiowf 
may be obtained by statistics. In 3750 only some forty thousand men were engaged in cotton 
mdustries; in *831 over eight hundred thousand were occupied. And whereas in 173(0 under 
three million pounds of cotton wool were imported, one hundred million pounds were iiftportod 
in xExs, and nearly two thousand nrilHon pounds in xgv6. 
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industr}/ was that of iron. Hitherto iron had been smelted by 
charcoal, and as tlio forests decreased the price of fuel 
rose, but in the eighteenth century, chiefly through an 
im})ioved blast invented in the year of Geoige Ill’s accession 
(3760), coke and coal began to be used in place of charcoal; and 
this placed the unlimited resources of the Uritisli coalfields at the 
disposal of the ironmasters. Other inventions followed, such as 
new methods of rolling and puddling iron — due to IJenry Corf — 
and before the end of the century great ironworks had arisen in 
various districts. The “age of iron” had come; and in 1777 
the iirst iron bridge was made, and in 1790 the first iron vessel 
launched. 

either manufactures besides that of cotton and iron were also 
developed, such as that of earthenware, owing largely to Josiah 
Wedgwood. Iflic utilization of a new power — that of steam 
steam — is, however, far the most important feature in the power, 
period before 18x5. The power of steam had been recognized 
some time before, but it was left to IVatt'^ — a mathematical- 
instrument maker of Gieenock — to pioduce in 1769 the first 
ellicient steam engine. At first the steam engine had only a 
vertical motion, and was used chiefly for drawing up water; later, 
however, was discovered the possibility of a rotatory and parallel 
motion, and steam power could then be utilized in manufactories. 
The last four years of our period saw still further developments. 
The first steamer, the Carnet^ sailed down the Clyde in the year 
of Napoleon^s Russian campaign (1812). The first locomotive 
engine was invented by Stephenson two years later. And the 
year of Waterloo (1815) saw the invention by Humphry Davy 
of the safety lamp for the use of the miners without whose labour 
the employment of steam power would have been impossible. 

I'hough the railway and the steamer really belong to the era 
after 18x5, yet the period anterior to that date saw great improve- 
ments in the methods of communication. The 
canal, invented, like so many other things, originally Mmmunication: 
by the Chinese, was introduced into England in 

t According: to Sir Walter Scott, who saw him in old aji^e, Watt was not only oao of the 
most generally well-informed, bwt one of the best and kindest of human beings, who, in his 
©ighty-jfifth year, had “ his attention alive to everyone’s question, his information at every- 
one'® command”. 
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1759. A canal made by Brindley'^ for the Duke of Bridgewater, 
from the Worsley collieries to Manchester, at once lialved the 
price of coal in that city, and led to such a development in the 
building of canals, that by the end of the eighteenth century 
London, Bristol, Liverpool, and Hull were connected by water, 
as well as the Forth and the Clyde. Ijlarly in the next century 
no place south of Durham, so it was said, was more than fifteen 
miles distant from water conveyance. 

In the earlier part of the eighteenth century the roads had 
been indescribably bad. One contemporary measured ruts a foot 
deep in one of the most important roads in the north, and 
found some roads in Sussex %vhich a wet winter would 
make impassable even during the following summer, whilst in 
Scotland wheeled traffic on the roads was impossible. Jn the 
second half of the century, however, the roads in Great Britain 
were vastly improved, and just before the end of the period — in 
1%11—JoJm Macadam reported to Parliament the new method 
of making roads which has made his name so familiar. The stage 
coach had been introduced as early as 1640; but in 1784 a man 
named Palmer introduced new mail coaches for passengers and 
mails which went with far greater regularity and swiftness than 
their predecessors. 

New methods in agriculture, new inventions in manufactures, 
improved means of communication, all had their share in develop- 
The industrial prosperity of Great Britain, and in justifying 

revolution name usually applied to this period in our eco- 

nomic history, that of the “Industrial Revolution’'. The influ- 
ence of the great wars, however, in developing our commerce 
must not be forgotten. “War fosters commerce, and commerce 
fosters war”, is the dictum of a distinguished historian; and 
though this may not apply to the modern world, the saying was 
true at this time of our own country, which was never inva<1cd. In 
every war our imports and exports increased; and, above all, there 
was an immense extension of our merchant shipping, which was 
to become, in the nineteenth century, our most important industry. 

1 In the cimrhe of his life Brindley built as many miles of canals m there are days in the 
year^ i.e, 365. He did most of his work in his head, as he wrote with difTictilty, and never 
spelt with any approach to correctness. When he had a very pii/rling piece of work, he went 
to bed and stayed there till his difficulties were solved. 
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The development of commerce was especially striking during the 
wars between 1793 1815. British shippers had the monopoly 

of the carrying trade; because under no other European flag were 
goods even moderately safe. British manufacturers were encour- 
aged by the needs of war and by the practical suspension of 
manufactures in many parts of the Continent. British fanners, 
secure from foreign competition, obtained high prices for their 
corn. (Ircat ihitain indeed obtained during these years a lead 
which she was not to lose for some time. 

2. Scientific Progress after 1815 

We turn to the second of our two periods — from 1815 to the 
early years of the twentieth century. There is, to begin with, the 
revolution in the ways and methods of communi- Means of 
cation through the development of steam and the communication, 
introduction of electrical power — changes which dwarf those 
effected by the canals and by better roads in the previous century. 
First and foremost came the introduction of railways. ^ 

The locomotive engine had already been invented in 
1814 by Siephenson^ but it could only convey coals — for which 
purpose it was used — at three miles an hour. The first railway 
of any length had been projected in 1818, but the proposal had 
been thrown out in Parliament.^ Plowever, in 1821 the Stock- 
ton and Darlington Railway was authorized, and four years later 
opened for traffic, whilst in 1827 came the first use of the loco- 
motive on rails in Scotland. But not much attention was attracted 
before the building of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway. 
Public interest in this was first stirred by the difficulties met with 
in the construction of the line; then by a race between four differ- 
ent kinds of locomotives, in which Stephenson’s ‘‘Rocket”, going 
at the finish at thirty-five miles an hour, was successful; and 
finally by the opening of the line in 1:829 in the presence of the 
Duke of Wellington, the prime minister.^ Fifteen years later, in 

t Partly because it threatened to pass near a duke's fox coverts. 

® 'Phe opening was marred by a sad accident. An ex-cabinet minister, Huskisson, who 
had qinarrelled with Wellington, was present. He advanced to speak to the Duke and effect 
a reconciliation, when an engine approached along the rails on which he was standing. 
Huskisson was rather clumsy, failed to get into a carriage on the other line, and was caugiit 
by the engine. 
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iH 44» came the great railway mania in Great Britain, when iiumer- 
ous railway companies were started and an immense extension of 
line laid down. By 1S50 nearly all the big lines had been estab- 
lishedd 

One or two other points may be noticed. Queen Victoria 
made her first journey by railway in 1842. d'he Chea]) Trains 
Act, which came into force in 1846, laid down that one train 
must run daily each way along every line, carrying passengers at 
one penny per mile. The railways, forced in this way to do more 
for the third-class passengers, soon found that tiicy paid best of 
all, and in 1872 the Midland JKailway allowed third-class passen- 
gers on all trains — an example which was soon followed by nearly 
all the big lines.‘^ 

Hardly less important than the development of railways was 
the development of steamships. The steamer had preceded tlie 
locomotive, but some little time elapsed before steamers 

Steamships. . , 

came into great use. ihe first passage across the 
Atlantic by steam power alone was accomplished in 1838 by the 
Great Western in fourteen days at an average pace of just over 
eight knots; and within two years of this date the Royal Mail 
Steam Packet, the Peninsular and Oriental, and the Cunard (Com- 
panies had been started. Every year has seen the development 
of steam power in navigation. The total tonnage of steam vessels 
of the United Kingdom in 1S41 was only one-thirtieth that of the 
sailing heet, and before the Suez Canal was opened in 1872 the 
quickest passages from China in connection with the tea trade 
were still done by sailing ships. But by 1883 the steam tonnage 
equalled the sailing tonnage, whilst at the end of (^)ueen Victorians 
reign it was four times as great. The advent of motor cars and 
flying machines shows that new possibilities of travelling are 
being developed, the results of which no man can foretell. 

The increased facilities of communication may be realized by 

iWith the exception of Cliatham and Dover (i860), the Midland (1863), and the Highland 
Railway (1865). 

« Some statistics may be worth quoting. In 1845, the year before the Cheap Trains Act, 
the D^fileage of lines was 2441: in 1909 5 t was over a3,oc5o In 1II43 over thirty-three million 
passenger.** were carried, in 1909 one thousand two hundred and sixty-five million ; or, put 
in another way, whilst the railway iitfarmation of BradshawV Railway Guide two years 
after Queen Victoria's accession (*8391 was comfortably inchided in aome half-doaem pnges, 
the information seventy years later demands over nine hundred. 
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a few illustrations. A journey from London to Edinburgh in the 
earlier part of the eighteenth century might take any- 
thing from ten days to three weeks; it can now be illustrations, 
accomplished in seven hours. It took the Duke of Wellington, 
in 180*4, SIX nionths to return home from India; now a traveller 
from laaidon can reach .Bombay in just over thirteen days, and 
an iinpoitant event that happened at Calcutta at sunset might 
be knowii in London, owing to the difference of longitude, by 
noon on tlie same day. In the time of the American War of 
Independence it took some six weeks to reach America; the 
latest record is well under five days. There is no need to multi- 
ply these illustrations; it is sufficient to say that it is as easy to 
get to tile most distant parts of the world now as it was a hundred 
years ago to get to tlie most distant parts of Europe. 

Vast changes, again, in the l^ost Office have improved the 
means of communication. The conveyance of letters, organized 
first in the reign of ("hades 1 , had become a Govern- Post 

inent nioitupoly, and their delivery had been made office, 
ipiiidicr and more frequent by the employment, towards the close 
of the eighteenth century, of Palmer’s mail coaches. But expense 
and delay were still characteristic of the I’ost Office system at 
the time of Queen Victoria’s accession. The charge for letters, 
for instance, from London to Windsor was 5^/. ; from London to 
Cambridge, Sd. ; and from London to Durham, is. Letters could 
not be posted after seven o’clock at night, and their delivery was 
exceedingly slow.^ The reforms made were due, above all, to 
J^&wiand MiiL He proved that the expense of a letter did not 
vary appreciably with the distance it was carried, and owing to 
his efforts the penny postage was at last introduced in 1S40. The 
postmaster-general of the day opposed the change on the ground 
that, if it was made, the Post Office might have to convey not 
forty-two millions (as they then did), but eight hundred and forty 
millions of letters annually — a number which would burst the 
walls of the Post Office. That particular number was, however, 
exceeded threefold some forty years later, and some faint idea 

I A letter written after ^ p.m. on a Friday night at Uxbridge, and posted at the earliest 
aTallable moment, would not haVe reached Gravesend, distant only forty miles, before 
Tuesday morning. 
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of the volume of business may be gathered from the fact that the 
total weight of the stamps issued in 1907 was only just under 
200 tonsd The delivery of letters has been, of course, enor- 
mously simplified and accelerated by the development of rail- 
ways and steamers. 

The telegraph and the telephone also assisted to revolutionize 
our means of communication. The first telegraph line was laid 

The telegraph Paddington to Slough, and the capture 

of a murderer at the latter place by means of a tele- 
gram first drew popular attention to its possibilities. The telegraph 
line once laid in England, the next step was to lay cables to 
foreign countries; that to Calais was laid in 1S51, and after many 
failures a cable, weighing 4300 tons, was at length, in 1865, laid 
across the Atlantic. At the present time all parts of the world 
are connected by cables, and no less than sixteen are laid fioni 
Telephones North America. Telephones followed in 

1876, and have gradually been developed since that 
time. And we have yet to see the effects of wireless telegraphy, 
the possibility of which was first realized by MareonL 

Lastly, we must say something of not the least important cle- 
ment in our improved means of communication — the iiK^dcrn 
Newspapers, "^wspaper. The first regular newspaper appeared as 
early as the latter pait of Janies I’s reign. IJut it was 
not till the reign of Anne that the first daily J-ondon newspaper 
appeared, or that really able people like Defoe and Swift eiii[)loyed 
their pens as journalists. Steadily during the eighleemh century 
the influence and circulation of newspapers increased.’- But in 
1815 newspapers wore subject to heavy taxes. 'Die stamp 
duty on each copy of a newspaper was j,d., the paper on which 
the newspapers were printed was taxed, and lo per cent of the 
profits went in income tax, whilst in addition there was a special 
tax on advertisements. Moreover, the application of steam for 
printing had only just begun, and the methods of production 
were slow and costly. Consequently, the price of a newspaper 

» Of. put in another way, wIuKi every per^tem rtccivctl the average only four letters a 
year at Queen Victoria’s accession, each person on the average now receives sixty. 

a Of papers which survive at the present time, the M&mmg Pmi came into cfcistence three 
years before the begimiing (177a), and the Times two years after the close, of the American 
War of Independence (1785). 
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was 7^., and there were only six daily newspapers published in 
London. 

These various duties have been gradually taken off. The use 
of steam and electricity has enabled webs of paper miles long to 
be converted into thousands of copies of newspapers in an hour. 
Newspapers to-day have their own special wires to Paris and 
Berlin, and their special correspondents all over the world, whilst 
the editors — such as Delane of the Times in the middle of the 
nineteenth century — have exerted enormous influence on public 
opinion, and often on the conduct of public affairs.^ 

We have already alluded to the changes effected in agriculture 
and the cotton industry in the eighteenth century, and we have 
no space to enter in detail into the revolutions effected Discoveries 
in every industry during the nineteenth century by an nfnileenth 
infinite variety of inventions and the development of century, 
machinery worked by steam and electricity. Nor can we do more 
than allude to other discoveries and inventions which have ex- 
panded our interests, like photography, or increased our know- 
ledge, like the spectroscope, or saved us time in writing and 
reading letters, like the typewriter. Other inventions have increased 
the conveniences of life, such, for instance, as the use of gas‘^, and 
later of electricity ; or the invention of a new burner for lamps, or 
of phosphorus matches, the one a few years before and the other 
a few years after Queen Victoria’s accession. Nor can we do 
more than allude to the wonderful developments of medical 
science. Of these the most striking, perhaps, are the introduc- 
tion of amest/ietics about 1848, which made the most severe 
operations painless, and the use, in 1865, of antiseptics^ which, it 
is calculated, has reduced the deaths from serious amputations 
from 45 per cent to some 12 per cent, besides rendering possible 
numberless operations never before attempted. Nor can we dwell 
here on the revolutions in scientific thought due, for instance, to 
the doctrine of the conservation of energy, and above all to the 
theory of natural selection propounded by Darwin in 1859 in 

1 Th« fact that the clrculatiojt at the present time of the most popular daily newspaper 
exceeds in thirty days the aggregate circulation of all the newspapers for the 365 days of i8ax, 
shows how enormously their sale has increased. 

2 It was first made popular by the successful lighting of Westminster Bridge in the year of 
Vittoria (xSis). 
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the Origin of Species — a theory which has profoundly iiffectcd 
man’s speculations in every domain of thought. 


3. Social Progress in the Nineteenth Century 

Having briefly reviewed the revolution eficcied by science in 
trade and industry, we must mention some of its momentous 
results, h'irst, and most striking, is the giowth in popu- 
scientific lation which IS, to some extent at all events, tlie result 
progress. industrial revolution. Previously the growth had 

been slow. The population of England and W'ales, vvliicb was 
estimated to have been in 1570 about four and a qiiaiter millions, 
Growth in mot’c than two centuries to double itself. Hut 

population, close of the eighteenth century came a raj^id 

increase. The population of the United I\in^}>do 7 n has risen from 
fourteen millions in 1789 to forty-five millions in 1911, the de- 
velopment being greatest in England and Wales, where tiie 
population during this period has almost quadrupled. 

Moreover, not only has the population increased, but the 
centres of population have shifted from the south to the north. 
Centres of Bristol and Norwich had been in old days next in 
population, importance to London; but the growth of cities such 
as Liverpool and Manchester was startling in its rapidity, and the 
north, owing partly to the contiguity of coal mines and iron, and 
partly to the suitability of the Lancashire climate for cotton manu- 
factures, has become the great industrial and progressive part of 
Influx Into nation. Then, again, the population has shifted from 

the towns, country to the town. In the old days the great 

mass of the nation had been occupied in agriculture. But the land 
was unable to support more labour. Indeed, of late years tlie com- 
bined effects of machinery and of the substitution of pasture for 
arable^ have been to lessen rather than increase the demand for 
labour on the land, whilst the higher wages and greater excite- 
ments of the town have made the supply of labour hardly ade- 
quate even for the lessened demand. The chief reason, however, 
of the influx into the towns is that the factmy system^ under which 

1 Dw« chiefly to the fact that the growing of corn, owing to Amwicam ooiwpotitim, hast 
since 1:878 ceased in atany districts to be profitable. 
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numbers of people are employed in large manufactories, has dis- 
placed the old domestic system^ under which men worked in their 
own cottages or in the house of a small master. It is true that 
even as late as the ’forties and “’fifties” of the nineteenth 
century many industries were in the hands of domestic workers 
or very small masters, but the development of machinery and 
of steam and electric power has made their eventual disappear- 
ance inevitable. 

At the present time over three-quarters of the nation are town- 
dwellers. What the ultimate effect of this change on the nation 
will be has yet to be seen; but some prophesy as a result xown 
stunted bodies and shallow and excitable minds. As to 
the conditions of the towns, it may be said that, though often 
deplorable enough now, they used to be much worse. The cor- 
porations which used to govern them were inefficient and corrupt. 
Housing was scandalously insufficient and often squalid.-^ Gradu- 
ally the conditions have improved. The Municipal Corporations 
Act of 1835 helped to reform the, government of towns. Since 
the middle of the nineteenth century, and of late years to an 
immensely increasing extent, municipalities have taken in hand, 
on tlie whole with advantage to their towns, the supply of such 
things as gas, water, tramways, and baths, and even attempted to 
deal with the housing pioblem under an Act passed in 1891. 

Not only has there been a great increase of population, but an 
even greater increase of wealth. It has been reckoned that the 
aggregate wealth of the United Kingdom, which at the increase of 
beginning of the nineteenth century was 000, 000,000, wealth, 

was at the beginning of the twentieth 5,000,000, 000.^ Not 

only have great manufacturers, “Captains of Industry”, arisen 
and made large fortunes, but there has been a striking increase 
in the numbers and prosperity of the middle and lower middle 
classes. To most of the labouring classes the factory system has 
in the long run meant greater regularity of work, bigger wages, 
better organization, and far less waste of human effort, and it has 

^ Xu WM reckoned that in the year of Queen Victoria's accession one-tenth of the population 
of Manchester and one-seventh of that of Liverpool lived in cellars, whilst in Bethnal Green, 
which was fairly thickly populated, there w-as not one sewer. 

2 The imports per head of the population, which were in i8so 5^., have risen to ^14 in 
igog, and the exports per head during the bame period have risen from to 9^- 
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employed a far greater number than was possible under the old 
system. Moreover, the ease of communication, and the eiK)rmous 
increase in the output and variety of manufactured goods and 
their infinitely greater cheapness, have enabled the many to enjoy 
comforts and conveniences that hitherto only the few had been 
privileged to possess. 

Yet the new conditions have brought in their train great 
evils, the mitigation of which has been — since the Reform 
E ‘1 of new 1^32 — one of the chief occut)ations of Parlia- 

system, and meiit. We have already alluded to the conditions 
how remedied. towns. The new factory system, again, led 

— perhaps inevitably at first — to grave abuses. The factories 
were often unwholesome and insanitary; there was no maximum 
of working hours, no nmnmum of ventilation or 

Abases of , ” , . . , 

factory cleanlmess, no adequate precautions against dangerous 
system. niachiiiery or unhealthy trades demanded by the State. 
Most horrible of all, perhaps, was the employment of children, 
who at an early age were sent in thousands by workhouses, chari- 
table institutions, or by their parents to work long hours under 
the most depressing conditions. A committee appointed as lute 
as 1S40 found in manufactories^ and in mines that, thougli hoys 
and girls on the average began work between seven and nine 
years of age and worked twelve hours a day, yet they not in- 
frequently began work as early as four years of age, and they 
were sometimes employed for sixteen or eighteen hours con- 
secutively. Moreover, children in mines were often at work in 
the wet, in absolute darkness, and in an atmosphere in which a 
candle would not burn, opening and shutting trapdoors all day 
long, or dragging, tied by girdle and chain and on hands and 
knees, loads of coal unduly heavy for them. 

Gradually these conditions have been improved, cliiefly 
through the agency of a great series of Factory Laws — some 
The Factory Acts, passed in iSo2 and 

Laws. 1333, were confined to work in caifm miih\ and the 
latter of these Acts forbade the employment of children under 
nine in the mills, insisted that those between nine and thirteen 
should have two hours a day in school, and limited the hours 

1 Other than cotton mills, where it was forbidden bjr law; see neJtt pamfmph. 
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oi wotk of those between thirteen and eighteen to sixty-eight 
lioiirs per week. In 1S42 an Act was passed which prohibited 
the employment underground of children under ten, and of 
women. In 1847, chiefly owing to the exertions of Lord Shafies- 
fmry^ and in s[)iie of much opposition in Pailiament, came the 
great Act which limited the hours of boys and girls under 
eighteen and of women in many factories to ie?i hours per day 
— an Act which had the effect indirectly of reducing the work 
of the men in many industries to the same number of hours. 

Since the mid -century, State interference has steadily in- 
creased. Laws have been passed which sought to remedy the 
other evils of factory life, by insisting, for instance, upon a certain 
standard of ventilation and cleanliness, and laying down minute 
regulations about dangerous industries such as mining; whilst 
an army of inspectors has been appointed to see that these 
various laws are enforced. Not only factories and workshops 
but hotels and shops ^ have come under State supervision; and 
early in the twentieth century a series of Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Acts was passed which has practically compelled all 
employers of labour to insure their workmen and servants 
against the risks which may arise out of their employment. 

In Scotland, owing to the system of education established 
in 1696 (see p, 45 S), the people were more or less educated, 
but in England and Wales the ignorance of the ignorance 

people was as appalling as the conditions under people, 

which many of them used to live and work. The Commission 
of 1840 — already alluded to — found people who had never heard 
of London or of America, of Jesus Christ or of God except in 
an oath, and it is reckoned that, of the boys and girls of thirteen 
or fourteen years old, half could not read and nearly three- 
quarters could not write. Yet something in the way of educa- 
tion was already done before this. Towards the close of the 
eighteenth century Sunday schools had been started in most 
districts. Early in the nineteenth century two societies had 
been founded in order to build and maintain schools. In *833 
the State began to interest itself in education by making an 
annual grant of 10,000 to each of these societies, whilst in 

31 A shop girl, for instance, has a legal right to a seat behind the counter, 
f a 271 > 39 
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this same year a Factory Act insisted that children in cotton 
mills should have instruction for at least two hours a day. By 
degrees and through voluntary efforts the schools increased. 

A new era opened in 1870; for in that year Mr. Forster 
passed the Elementary Education Act, by which the education 
of all children up to the age of thirteen — raised subsequently to 
fourteen — was made compulsory, and popularly elected School 
Compulsory Eoards Were created to supervise it in districts where 
education. there was no school already built by voluntary effort, 
or where the ratepayers desired it. Till 1891 the parents had 
to contribute, but in that year education was made free; so that 
at the present time, instead of the ^20,000 of 1833, the com- 
munity pays, either through rates or through taxes, ;^2 4,000, 000 
annually for the cost of education. Under an Act passed in 
1902, the general control of education is, subject to the super- 
vision of the Board of Education, now vested, in each county, 
in the County Council, and in the large towns in the Boiougli 
Councils; and great efforts are being made to develop secondary 
education, i.e. the education of those over fourteen. 'J'he State 
has recently gone one step farther; not only does it see tliat 
every child shall be instructed, but it also empowers the Local 
Authority to feed children who may be necessitous; and insists 
upon all children being medically inspected at least twice during 
their school career. 

Scotland had, as we have seen, a long start in education; 
but even in that country reforms were necessary, jiy an Act 
passed in 1872, the control of the parish and other schools was 
transferred to elected School Boards, and the cost of main- 
taining the schools was borne by the rates; in 1882 better 
provision was made for secondary education, and a few 3'ears 
later elementary education was made free. 

If the new conditions in trade and industry have made em- 
ployment more stable for the great majority, they have made 
, it more precarious for many. A large number of 

people are occupied m casual labour, such as the 
dockers, whose means of livelihood are uncertain, or in seasonal 
trades, such as building, which depend upon the weather. In 
the large towns, instead of learning a trade as an apprentice^ 
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boys on leaving school plunge into occupations in which there 
is no future, for the sake of the immediate wages offered.^ 
People, again, who have acquired skill in one particular industry 
or occupation may find, as the result of a new machine or a new 
fashion, “their niche in industry broken up”.- Trade, it is said, 
goes in cycles; years of prosperity are followed by years of de- 
pression, and many workers are consequently thrown out of 
employment. The worst periods of depression seem to have 
been during the years just before and just after the close of the 
great war with Napoleon, and for the five years succeeding the 
accession of Queen Victoria, whilst the civil war in America 
produced a cotton famine which had dreadful results in Lanca- 
shire in x86i. 

As a result of all this, new and complex problems of poverty 
arose, problems which, so far, the State has not been successful 
in solving. It may be convenient here to trace the ^he Poor Law 
history of the Poor Laivs in England. In England Eii2abeth. 
and Wales, under the Poor Law passed at the end of Elizabeth’s 
reign (i6oi), each parish looked after its own poor, and overseers 
were appointed in each parish for this purpose. The impotent 
were to be relieved, the children to be apprenticed, and the able- 
bodied set to work; whilst the rogue or sturdy beggar caught 
“begging or misordering himself” was to be whipped, and then 
put to work or sent to a house of correction. But in the eigh- 
teenth century some fatal mistakes were made. In the first place, 
in 1782, a law was passed enacting that work must be found neai 
his own home for an able-bodied man who applied for relief. 
Such a law led to w^ork being undertaken which was often un- 
necessary and wasteful. Then, in 1795, during the great war, the 
Berkshire magistrates ordered that outdoor relief (i.e. relief outside 
the workhouse) should be given to those who applied, on a scale 
fixed according to the price of corn and the children in the family, 
and this policy was adopted in many other counties. No stigma 
attached to, nor were enquiries made about, nor any test of 
poverty imposed upon, those who applied for relief. Sflch a 

Indeed in Lomlon nearly three-faurths of the boys go into ■unskilled occupations. 

9 Perhaps the artisans in the eighteenth, century were not to be altogether blamed if, fore- 
seeing this, they broke into the house of Hargreaves and destroyed his machine, and so per- 
socuted Kay that he had to dy to Pafis. 
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policy was disastrous. The lot of tlie pauper was often preferable, 
to that of the independent labourer, whilst in sonic places the 
wages were reduced, the labourer having the deficieiic}' made u]) 
by outdoor relief. Consequently the cost of relief went up by 
leaps and bounds,^ and in many places land went out of culti- 
vation because it no longer paid, with such heavy latcs, to till it. 

A Commission which sat in 1S34 revealed these and othci 
abuses, and proposed a scheme, which was adopted. Under 
The Poor L.aw scheiiie the pariblies--some fifteen thousand 

of 1834. in number — were grou})cd into six hundred and 

forty-three Unions, Each Union was controlled, subject to the 
general supervision of a Poor Law Commission, and suiiseciuently 
of the Local Government Hoard, by Boards of Guardians, who 
were popularly elected from the distiicts compiiscd in the union, 
and whose officials — the relieving officers — had to encjuiic into 
the condition of applicants for relief, and report to the guardians. 
Outdoor relief (i.e. relief outside the w^orkhouse in money t>r 
kind) might be given to the sick and aged, to widows and 
children. But for the able-bodied man, so it wars hoped, the 
Union was to be ‘Uhe hardest taskmaster and the worst paymaster 
he can find, and thus induce him to make the appIit:ation for 
relief his last and not his first resourced Renee on him was 
imposed the “workhouse test’'; he was, as a rule, only to be 
allowed relief inside the workliou.se, and hi.s lot there was to be 
less eligible than that of the independent labourer outside. 

There is no doubt that under this system many of the abuses 
which had crept in wxu-e swept away. The aim of relief has been, 
The Poor many unions, “to avert starvation, and not to 

Commission bcstow comfort”, whilst “pauperism has been, in 
o 1909. poor, associated with disgrace A 

Commission, however, which issued its report in 1909, has proved 
that, at all events of late years, it has not been satisfactory. No 
successful attempt has been made to link private charity and 
State relief together. The Local Government Board has not had 
sufficient powers of supervision. The Boards of Guardians have 
shown a most astonishing variety in their methods of relief, and 

1 III OHO viilnifo* for m»tance, th© mtes for the relief of the poor, though thew wiw hurtliy 
any increase in thei population* rose from under in xSoi 00^^367 in i%«. 
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have proved themselves often inefficient and sometimes corrupts 
whilst little interest has been shown in their election. I'he 

workhouse test has in many cases been ney,lected, and the 
workhouses themselves have been places where old and young, 
infirm and able-bodied, imbeciles and epileptics’^ have been 
crowded together. Moreover, the relief — either indoor or out- 
door — of all classes of the poor has been often either ‘Uoo bad 
for the good or too good for the bad ”, either so scanty as to 
inflict real hardship on the genuine man in temporary want of 
employment and the poor widow who has to bring up her 
children, or so sumpUu^us as to attract the loafers who have* 
never done an honest day’s work. It must be left to future years 
to solve these and other difficult problems connected with the 
poor.^ How important they are may be gathered from the fact 
that one in every twenty-one ol the population, and four out of 
every nine who are over sixty-flve years of age, in each year 
obtain some kind of pauper relief — either indoor, outdoor, or 
medical; or, put in another way, the total number relieved equals 
the combined population of Liverpool, Manchester, and Birming- 
ham, and the cost of such relief is nearly half that of the army. 

The history of the Poor Law in Scotland has been somewhat 
different. By an Act passed in 1579 each parish looked after 
its own poor. But relief was not given to the ^he Poor i-aw 
able-bodied, and there were no poorhouses, whilst Scotland, 
in most parishes money relief was obtained, not by compulsory 
rates, but by other means, such as voluntary contributions. Con- 
sequently in Scotland it was not the profusion but the exiguous- 
ness in the relief given, not the extravagance but the parsimony 
of the local authorities, which were the chief evils. But in 1845 
a law was passed which recommended the provision of poor- 
houses, and which ordered compulsory rates where necessary. 
The Poor Law Commission of 1909, however, found grave defects 
in the Scottish system. The parishes, which (except in the large 
towns) remain the unit of administration, are in many districts 
either too small or too large, whilst the prohibition of ouldoor 
relief to the able-bodied, where it is not evaded, often leads to 

I Since this Report was issued, the creation of Labour Exchanges has done something to 
mitigate unemployment. 
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great hardships being inflicted. The Scottish poorhouse is coni' 
posed of as diverse elements as the English workhouse, and in 
other respects the Scottish system is open to the same objections 
as the English system; for instance, the inadequate control exer- 
cised by the Local Government Board, and the lack of super- 
vision in the distribution of outdoor relief. 

It has been evident from this brief summary that the State 
has taken, to an increasing extent, a larger shaie in controlling 
Growth of of its citizcns. Not only does it concern 

state itself with the education of the young, the care of 

n er erence. destitute, the protection of the workers, but it has 
passed laws regulating the public health and the supply of food; 
it often arbitrates in disputes been masters and men; and in 
1908 it passed laws which laid down a mass of regulations wiili 
regard to the children, and provided pensions for the aged 
over seventy. It may be reckoned that on education, public 
health, the poor, and the aged, some 0^000,000 of public 
money was spent in 1909. As civilization advances and gets 
more complex, the probability is that the duties of the State will 
become even heavier. Yet it must not be supposed that the 
State has brought about all the improvements that have taken 
place. Employers have become more humane; private charity 
has done much to alleviate distress; education is still largely 
assisted by voluntary effort; and, finally, the workmen themselves, 
by co-operation and by trade unions, have helped to better their 
own lot The Trade Umms^ composed of workmen— tliough not 
The Trade workmen — employed in each particular l)raneli 

Unions. Qf industry, have gone through many vicissitudes. In 
1800 a law — called the Combination Act — was passed, under 
which any artisan organizing a strike or joining a trade union 
was a criminal, and liable to imprisonment, lliough this Act 
was repealed in 1S25, ^ strike might still be a conspiracy, and 
a trade union could not claim the protection of the law. In tine 
seventies unions were legalized, whilst in 1906 a bill was passed 
which gave them a privileged position, because the courts are 
not allowed to entertain any action against tlunn in their cor- 


porate capacity, and they are no longer held financially respon- 
sible for the illegal actions of their officials in a strike. Though 
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they have in some ways prevented the labourer from making the 
best use of his ability, and though the strikes which they have 
organized have not always been justifiable, yet the trade unions 
have done much to raise the wages of their members, to find 
them employment, and to help them when sick or out of workd 


XLIV. Politics and Parties from 
1815 to 1832 

The effects of the ‘‘ Industrial Revolution ’’ were felt not less 
in political than in other spheres of national life. The growth of 
the big towns, the increase in the numbers and impor- influence 
tance of the middle class, all contributed to make it industrial 
impossible to continue a system under which the vast 
majority of people had no vote, and the members of 
the House of Lords, through their influence over “ pocket 
boroughs ”, nominated a large proportion of the members of the 
House of Commons (see Ch. XXXVI). The reform of Parliament 
was bound to come, and it is only surprising that it should have 
been delayed till 1832. The influence, however, of the French 
Revolution upon English opinion had been that reform was 
associated with revolution or with a military despotism like that 
of Napoleon. Moreover, the great war had occupied the energies 
of Great Britain until 1815. And after the war was over, her 
attention was at first taken up with matters other than political 
reform. Finally, when the agitation for reform did come, it was 
not immediately successful. 

Consequently, for the first seventeen years after the battle of 
Waterloo the British Constitution remained unchanged. The 
eldest son of George III exercised the powers of the George, 
monarchy, first after 1811 as Prince Regent^ and then Regent, 
after 1820 as King George IV\ but his private life was and^fng, 
so disreputable that he was despised and disliked by the 

1 Of late years the memhership of trade unions has largely increased : in 1906 the number 
of trade unions was over one thousand, with a total membership of over two millions. 
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best elements in the nation ; and the power and influence of 
the Monarchy was, as a consequence, seriously weakened. The 
Government remained under the control of the landowning 
oligarchy ; the Tory section of it was in power, first under Lord 
Liverpool till 1827, and later on under the Duke of WTfington. 
Finally, however, in 1830, a Whig ministry, pledged to railiaiiicn- 
tary reform, came into office. 


I. Years of Distress, 1815—22 

This period of seventeen years may be still further subdivieJed. 
The first seven years (/<ST5~22) were years of even greater <lis- 
tress for the people than the later years of the Napo- 

Ul St 0 0 

distress, leonic War, and those who thought that limes of peace 
i3i5-a^*. ^vere necessarily times of prosperity were grievously 
disappointed. British shippers, instead of enjoying a monopoly 
of the carrying trade, found eager rivals. British manufacturers 
found a great reduction in the demand for their goods both at 
home and abroad, partly because munitions of war Avere no longer 
required, and partly because foreign nations began to develop 
their own manufactures, British farmers found that the price of 
corn was nearly halved. In addition to this there were heavy 
taxes and some very bad harvests, especially that in i8i6. As a 
result, there was a general depression in every industry. Mills 
were closed, iron furnaces blown out, and farms given up in many 
districts. Artisans and agricultural labourers, soldiers and sailors, 
were thrown out of work, and the numbers of the unemployed 
were further swelled owing to the transition from hand labour to 
machinery referred to in the last chapter. Nor did the poor gain 
the full effects of the reduced price of corn, as the price of bread 
did not decrease proportionately. 

As a result of the widespread distress, many riots arose. In 
Riots in Midland counties the riots — called Luddite^ after the 
Great name of the man who originated them- - took the form 
of the destruction of machinery. In London a mob, 

I Ned Ludd was* a village idiot in a Leicestershire village. B.iited mw day, he pursued his 
tormentors into a house and broke some machines. Hence, when machines were afterwards 
broken, it beeame customary to say that Ludd had broken them. 
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whose leader demanded universal suffrage and annually elected 
Parliaments, marched from Spa Fields with the intention of seizing 
the Tower, and did actually reach the City and effect some damage 
before it was dispersed. In Dei by a riot, in which it is said some 
five hundred rioters were routed by eighteen hussais, was dignified 
with the name' of an insuriection. In Manchester in 1819 a great 
meeting of some fifty thousand people was held in order to {jress 
for reform. The magistrates considered such a meeting illegal, tried 
to arrest its leaders, and finally ordered the yeomanry to charge 
and disperse the crowd. The yeomanry accoidingly charged and 
killed one man, besides wounding forty other persons — an action 
generally known as the AIa7ichcster Alassaa^e or the Battle of 
JPeterloo^ though the killing of one man hardly constitutes a 
massacre, and a contest in which one side was defenceless could 
hardly be called a battle. A year later, in 1820, came what is 
known as the Cato Street Co7ispiracy. A plot was hatched by 
some men in Cato Street, London, the purpose being to murder 
all the members of the cabinet whilst they were at a dinner party 
in Grosvenor Square, but the plot was fortunately discovered 
before it could be carried into effect. In Scotland also there was 
great discontent; a general strike took place in Glasgow in 1820, 
whilst at Bonnymuiry in Stirlingshire, the yeomanry had to fight a 
mob of armed insurgents. 

In dealing with the critical situation produced by the depres- 
sion in trade and the consequent rioting, the Tory Government 
relied upon two cures. To encourage farming, a law The Com 
was passed forbidding, the importation of corn till the 
price was 8o.4\ per cpiarter. I’o discourage agitation 
and rioting, resort was had to coercion. The leaders of the mob 
were tried, and, if found guilty, were executed. The Habeas 
Corpus Act was suspended, and the Government was therefore 
able to keep people in prison without bringing them up at once 
for trial And, finally, in 1819 Parliament passed what are known 
as the Six Acts or the Gag Acts — the most important being 
one which imposed a heavy stamp duty on pamphlets, i»and 
another making the calling of big public meetings illegal without 
the consent of the mayor of a town or the lord-lieutenant of a 
county. 
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This policy of coercion, though successful, was not popular™ 
Moreover, on George IV's accession to the throne in 1820, the 
unpopularity of the Government was further increased by their 
attempt to pass, at the king’s instigation, a bill of divoice against 
Queen Caroline, whom George had married in 1795, though he 
had lived apart from her for some time. Popul:ii opinion was 
strongly in favour of the queen, and when the Government 
majority in the House of Lords sank to 9, the bill was abandoned. 
Though the death of the queen in 1S21 saved further complica- 
tions, the Government was discredited. 

2. Beginning of Reforms, 1822—7 

With 1S22 begins the second of our subdivisions. In that 
year what was to all intents and purposes a new ministry came 
. into power, though it had the same leader in Lord 

Changes ~ 

Lord Liver- Liverpool. Of the more reactionary or ultra - 1 ory 
ministry, ministers who had influenced the Governmenfs policy, 
Addington retired from office (though not at once from 
the cabinet), and Lord Castlereagh, the foieign secretary and 
leader of the House of Commons, committed suicide. The chief 
of the new leaders in the cabinet was Canning, He had Jiad 
a brilliant youth. At Eton he had edited a paper with 
’ such ability that a London publisher gave him Xj'so fur 
its copyright. Whilst at Oxford, he was introduced to h'ox, and 
was invited to the great Whig houses. The French Revolution, 
however, converted him into a Tory, and he became, in 1796, 
under secretary for foreign affairs in Pitt’s ministry, and made 
some famous contributions, satirizing the sui)porters of the Revo- 
lution, in a weekly newspaper called the Anti-JacMn, On Pitt’s 
resignation in 1801 Canning went out of office, but from 1804-6 
he was a member of Pitt’s second administration. In 1807 he 
became secretary of state for foreign affairs in the Portland 
ministry. The timely seizure of the Danish fleet in that year 
was due to him, and he was a strong supporter of our 
intervention in Spain and Portugal Differences of opinion in 
the ministry between Castlereagh add Canning led to a duel 
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between them in 1809^, neither was seriously injured. Shortly 
afterwards, on Perceval becoming prime minister, Canning re- 
signed, though, as an independent member, he advocated ener- 
getic measures in the Peninsula, When the war was over, he 
had served for four years in Lord LiverpooFs ministry. In poli- 
tics a moderatd Tory, he became in 1822 leader of the House of 
Commons and secretary for foreign affairs. Two other moderate 
Tories took prominent offices: Huskisson became president of 
the board of trade, and Peel took Addington’s place as home 
secretary. ‘ 

As a result of this reconstitution of the ministry, the period, 
as it has been called, of legislative stagnation, which had lasted 
for some sixty years, came to an end. During the Reforms, 
next five years (1822-7) iTc^any useful reforms were ^[822-7. 
made. Cajining inaugurated a new Liberal foreign policy. 
Proposals were made — which were not converted into laws 
till later — to make the Corn Laws of 1815 less stringent. 
Huskisson succeeded in repealing the Combination Law of iSoo, 
which pressed so hardly upon workmen (see p. 602), and the 
Navigation Laws, which were held to be no longer necessary to 
protect our shi[)ping. Considered in his own time an advanced 
free trader, Huskisson was in reality a moderate protectionist 
who abolished many of the duties on raw material, but who 
took care, whilst reducing the absurdly high duties on foreign 
manufactures, still to give some measure of protection to British 
manufactures by duties ranging from 30 to 15 per cent At 
the same time he developed the prosperity of the colonies by 
encouraging emigration, by relaxing the Corn Laws in the case 
of colonial corn, and, above all, by allowing foreign countries 
to trade directly with them. 

Meantime Feel revised the Criminal Code and mitigated 
its severity. At the beginning of the nineteenth century it was 
a capital offence, for which a man might be hanged, to rob a 
shopkeeper of goods to the value of 5^’. or over, or to pick a 
man’s pockets, or to steal a sheep, or to poach a rabbit warfen. 


I'The diaagreement aroae out of the failure of the Walchereu Expedition in i8og. In the 
duel each missed his first shot; Canning’s second shot hit the button of Lord Castlereagh’s 
coat, and Lord Castlereagh’s second wounded Canning in the thigh. 
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It was largely due to Peel that the number of capital offences, 
which used to be no less than a hundred and sixty in iiuinber, 
has been gradually reduced till those of murder and treason 
are alone left. At the same time the fact that men were 
growing more humane is shown in the first attempts to prevent 
cruelty to dumb animals, and in the prohibition of spring^guns 
and man-traps, which had been not infrequently used in past 
times by game-preserving landlords^ 

3. 1827—32, Catholic Emancipation and the 
Reform Bills 

The third subdivision begins in i<S27. The death of Lord 
Liverpool, in i'^ebruary of that year, followed six moiiths later 

^ . by that of Canning after a short tenure of tlic 

Wellington premiership, opens a new period. the tunc tor 
(i828"3o) and 

Catholic political reform had at last arrived. J he next 

emancipation, jyears (1827—32) are taken up, first, with the 

struggle to secure Catholic €mancipatio?i^ i.e. to allow Roman Ca- 
tholics to sit in Parliament and to hold offices,; and, secondly, mih 
the struggle to secure the rejorjii of the House of Commons itself. 
The first of these struggles took place during the ])remierUnf> of 
the Duke of Wellington. The duke became prime minister in 
1828, and his chief supporter was Feel. On Catholic emanci- 
pation Lord Liverpool’s cabinet had been divided, Canning, 
for instance, being in its favour and Peel against it. But 
O’Conneirs success in Ireland made both the duke and Peel 
feel that it was impossible to resist the reform any longer. 
George IV, after withstanding the appeals and arguments of his 
ministers in a five hours’ interview, finally agreed to the 
bill being introduced, and it was passed. , Henceforth Roman 
Catholics had the same rights as ITotcstants, except that they 
could not hold the office of lord high chancellor or lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland or succeed to the throne. Jews, however, continued 
to be excluded from the House of Commons up till 1858. 

I The Gaiine LitM’s used to be very severe. As late as 1816 an Act was patsed punishmg 
with transportation for seven years any person found by nigiti in open ground feiAying in lii» 
pomcfimn any net or engine for the purpose of taking'any hare, mbUtp or other game. 
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la securing Catholic emancipation, Wellington lost the 
support of the extreme Tories without gaining the support of 
the Whigs. Moreover, he was too much of a soldier; bis 
temperament was too domineering and his methods too 
arbitrary to make him a good prime minister, and he had to 
resign. 

The fall of Wellington’s ministry in 1830 followed imme- 
diately after the death of George IV. To the latter succeeded 
Wi/Iiam IF, a genial and not illiberal monarch, 

. 1 1 , T , William IV and 

and one who was peisonally popular, io Wei- Lord Grey’s 

, , • • . 1 1 , ministry/, 1830. 

Imgton s ministiy succeeded a Whig ministry, the 
first since the ill-fated coalition of 17S3. Its leader was lord 
Grey. ITe was a high-minded and honourable 'Whig nobleman, 
genuinely devoted to Pailiamentary reform; moreover, he was 
a good orator, though perhaps of too cold a temperament to 
arose much popular enthusiasm. His cliief lieutenants were 
lard Broi^^/iam, the ioid chancellor, a biilliant and erratic man, 
who, il was said, “knew a little of everything except lav/”, lard 
Aithorp, who led the House of Commons, and three statesmen 
who subsequently became prime ministers — Lord Melbourne, Lord 
John Husseil, and Lord Palmerston, who made a conspicuous 
mark as foreign secretary. 

The Whigs had long been in favour of Parliamentary reform, 
and Lord Grey’s Government made the passing of a Reform Biil 
their first and greatest object. Of the final struggle The struggle 
for the reform of Parliament little can be said here. Reform Bin, 
The case for reform ^was overwhelmingly strong. 

Yet the opposition on the part of the Tories \vas fierce and 
protracted, llie Government, amidst intense excitement, carried 
the second reading of its first Reform Bill in the House of 
Commons by a majority of one in the largest division known 
till that time (March, 1831).^ But in the consideration of the 
details in committee tlie Government was defeated. Accord- 
ingly the Government dissolved Parliament, and as the result 
of a general election obtained a largely increased majority. ^ A 
second Reform Bill passed the Blouse of Commons and was 

1 “You might have heard a pin Macaulay wrote, '“as Dimcannon read the num- 

bers, Then again the sliouts broke out/ and many of us shed tears. I could scarcely refrain.” 
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rejected by the House of Lords. A third bill accordingly 
followed, which the House of Lords mutilated. 

The popular excitement and indignation were overwhelming. 
In London the mob broke the windows of the 1 )uke of Welling- 
ton’s house, ^ and tried to drag him from his horse when he was 
riding through the City of London. 'The men of Ihrmingham 
threatened to refuse to pay taxes, and to march twenty thousand 
strong upon London, and the Bristol men burnt and sacked the 
Mansion-House and other places in that city. Additional troops 
had to be sent north to deal with threatened disorders in Scot- 
land. The ministry, to bring matters to a crisis, resigned, llic 
Duke of Wellington tried to form a ministry, but failed, and 
Lord Grey accordingly returned to power. The third bill was 
sent up again to the House of Lords. 11 le duke, realizing that 
civil war was imminent, and that the king had agreed, if neces- 
sary, to create new peers, ^ gave way, and ^with his followers 
abstained from voting. The bill was passed, received the king’s 
assent, and at last became law (June, 1S32). 


XLV. Politics and Parties from the 
Reform Bill of 1832 to that of 1867 

I. The British Constitution, 1832—1911 

To Liberal eniliusiasts the passing of the Reform Bill was 
the panacea for all human ills; even children, it is said, went 
Terms of pl^yg^ounds shoutiug, Thc Reform Bill 

Refo**™ has passed! Thc Reform Bill has j)assed!” To thc 
Tories, on the other hand, the passing of the bill 
meant the downfall of (keat Britain; and the Duke of Welling- 
ton expressed the opinion that in six weeks* time Lord Grey 
wovtid be out of office, and that henceforward no gentleman 

^ The duke couscqueuily put up iron hhutter$» which reiu.utied till hk death, 

2 *‘The king”, so ran the document from tliu king, “grants perntk&ion to Earl Grey and 
to his chancellor, Lord Brougham, to create such a mini her of peers as will be sufficient to 
ensure the passitsg of the Reform Bill, first calling up peers* eldest soils* ” 
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would be able to take part in public affairs. Yet in itself the 
Reform Bill appears to us now a mild measure. It abolished 
a great number of ‘‘rotten’^ and “pocket'' boroughs, a hundred 
and forty-three seats in all, and gave them to counties or large 
towns. The franchise in the counties was extended to copy- 
holders^ and dong leaseholders of lands worth ;^io a year, or 
to tenants-at-will of lands worth j^So a year, and in the boroughs 
to holders of houses worth a year. But it is reckoned that 
under the bill only one person out of every twenty-two of the 
whole population had a vote. 

The Reform Bill of 1832, nevertheless, broke down the 
monopoly of power possessed by the landowning aristocracy, 
and by giving the vote to all the middle class altered ^ ^ 
the centre of gravity in politics. Moreover, once 
a Reform Bill was passed, other bills were bound to 
follow. In 1 86 7 a Conservative ministry passed the second 
Reform Bill, whicii gave the vote to the better-class artisan in 
the towns. iknd then, in 1884, the vote was given to the 

agricultural labourer in country districts and to nearly all men 
in towns. Since that date it may be said that practically every 
one has had a vote who is not a minor, an alien, a pauper, 
a criminal, a woman, a lunatic, or a peer. 

The Duke of Wellington’s prophecy with regard to gentlemen 
ceasing to be able to take part in politics proved to be signally 
wrong. No doubt members after 1S32 were drawn 
from a wider circle, and more merchants and more in politics 

after 1832. 

lawyers were elected than formerly, but the old govern- 
ing families still had great influence. The most striking feature 
of British political life has been that, at all events till recent 
years, what may be called the public school class has governed 
Britain. Of our leading statesmen in the nineteenth century 
the great majority have been educated at the lai'ger public 
schools.^ Though, however, the character of our legislators did 

t A copyholder is almost as complete an owner of land as the freeholder. It is true the 
land does not belong to him, but practically he cannot be dispossessed of it withoi^J: his 
consent. 

2 In the Parliament of 1865 one-quarter of the membeis, it has been computed, were con- 
nected with ihirty-one families, whilst in the Parliament of 1900 one-quarter of the members 
had been educated at either Eton or Harrow. Up till 1906 the number of Labour members 
was insigniheant, and not one of them }!ad entered the cabinet 
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not greatly alter, yet the character of legislation did. The period 
of quiescence in legislation came finally to an end. I'he rival 
programmes of each party were full of legislative promises, and to 
an increasing extent, as the franchise was extended, this legislation 
has been passed for the benefit of the working classes. More- 
over, the methods of politics changed. I<.e[)orters 'were admitted 
to the debates. The sessions weie more pi\)tracted. Meinbeis 
became more regular in their attendance. Again, public meet- 
ings became far more common. Canning was the first great 
statesman to address them, but the prejudice against ministers 
in high office speaking in the country lingered for some time, and 
even as late as 18S6 Queen Victoria objected to Mr. Cladslone 
addressing public meetings outside his own constituency. 

We have already discussed the working of our Con.slitution 
between 1714 and 1S32 {Chap. XXXVI), and we may say some- 
, , . ^ , thing about its practice from 1832 till Lla; early 

Working of the ® _ , . , 

Constitution, years of the twentieth century, inrst ut all, as to 
1832 1909. Crown. It is difficult to estimate exactly the 

importance of the Crown influence since the Reform Ffili. In 
Influence sphere of foreign politics, however, its influence has 

of Crown, probably been considerable. The Increasing knowledge 
and experience which Queen Victoria, for instance, jiossesscjd, 
and her close family connection with most of the crowned heads 
of Europe,^ were assets of great value in the conduct of foreign 
policy; and we know that Queen Victoria in.sisLed on stieing all 
the foreign dispatches, and being informed and consulted on 
foreign affairs. Then, again, the personality of Edward VII was 
undoubtedly a great factor in withdrawing Groat Britain from 
the dangerous isolation into which she had fallen. In home 
politics, the Crown, because of its independence and disinter- 
estedness, has been eminently qualified to play the part of candid 
critic, and to prevent ministers being influenced by merely party 
considerations. More especially in the higher appointments, 
whether in Church or >State, its opinions carry weight. 

‘ It is, however, in times of crisis that the need of the Crown 
is greatest. An alteration made by Queen Victoria in a dispatch 
probably saved us from a war with America in 1861, and the, 

a See the genealogy oi. p« 617, 
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singular felicitousness of the proclamation to the Indian peoples 
after the Indian Mutiny was due to her suggestions. The 
Crown, moreover, must choose the prime minister. Sometimes 
it may have to persuade statesmen to work together in a ministry, 
as in the case of Lord Aberdeen’s ministry of 1S52, or act as 
mediator between the rival parties, as in the Irish Church ques- 
tion in 1S69. But the greatest influence of the Crown lies in 
its influence upon the empire. Whether in Great or in Greater 
Britain, the Crown is the symbol of the unity of the race; it 
can express, on behalf of the whole empire, the feelings of all. 
The undisguised rule of a temporary majority in the British 
House of Commons would be likely to provoke irritation rather 
than enthusiasm, but every part of the empire bears gladly the 
“golden fetters’*’ lightly imposed through the existence of the 
Crown. 

The House of Lords during this period vras still powerful; 
but it no longer asserted its e(|ualily with the other House. The 
part played by the House of Lords in delaying or Houses of 
preventing legislation is at present a matter of fierce Parliament, 
controversy. Many bills sent up by the House of Commons 
have been rejected by the Upper House; but the House of 
Lords has eventually passed most measures which it felt the 
nation really desired. The House of Commons became un- 
questionably the chief legislative body. It is there that bills 
were exhaustively discussed, and, above all, it was upon a ma- 
jority in this House that the existence of a ministry depended. 
For during this period the Cabinet System passed cabinet 
through the last stages of its evolution. Composed, system, 
except in the case of one or two coalition ministries, of statesmen 
of the same part}', the cabinet met under the presidency of a 
prime minister, who selected its members and might procure 
their dismis.saL It was collectively responsible for the actions of 
each of its members. Its meetings were secret, and no formal 
record was kept of its proceedings. And, as the nineteenth 
century progressed, the cabinet has absorbed more and mor® of 
the time and energies of Parliament for the consideration of the 

i In order to appreciate the part that the Crown has played, the Queen’s letters — which 
have been, published up till i86x — should be read. 

(o' 271 ) 
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laws which it has brought forward. Moreover, the powers of the 
private member have declined; and this has made the claims of 
])arty more insistent and individual judgment less possible. 


2. The Whig Ministries of Lord Grey and 
Lord Melbourne, 1830-41 

We took as the first period in our political history since 1815 
the seventeen years that elapsed between the battle of Waterloo 
. . and the reform of Parliament. We may take as 

Characteristics . - , - . ^ . 

of politics, a second period the thirty* five years between the 
iS3a--67. second Reform Acts, the years be- 

tween 1832 and 1S67, sometimes known as the period of the 
;;^io Householder, because it was on his vote that the (lovern- 
ment of the day depended. Party politics during this period are 
haid to disentangle. The tenets of parties were, it has b(;en said, 
“shifting, equivocal, and fluid Statesmen were found first upon 
one side and then upon another. Lord Stanley held high oflice 
in Lord Grey's Whig cabinet of 1830, and subsec|uenUy wlien 
Earl of Derby formed three Conservative cabinets.^ Lord 
Melbourne was in Wellington’s Tory ministry of 1828, and be- 
came a few years later the prime minister of a Whig ministry. 
Gladstone started his political career, in Macaulay’s phrase, as 
“the rising hope of the stern, unbending "lories ”, and <ind<id it 
as an advanced Liberal. Peel was the great leader of the Tories, 
and yet his chief measures were those to which the Tory party 
had always been most strenuously opposed. While the extremes 
of the two British parties, Macaulay once said, arc separated by 
a wide chasm, there is a frontier line where they almost blend. 
Many of the chief statesmen during these years were near the 
frontier line, and found it easy to cross over. Hie two extremes 
- — the ultra-Tories on the one hand, and the Radicals on the 
other — had nothing in common; but then they (lid not possess 
much influence. 

For eleven years, from 1830-41, the Whigs— or Liberals as 

I Curiouj.Iy enough his son, after being foreign secretary in Disraeli’s Conservative Govern- 
ment of 1S74, became ten years later colonial secretary in Gladstone's Liberal Government. 
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they now began to be called — were in power. They had at first, 
under the leadership of Lord Grey, all the fresh energy of a 
party long exiled from office. As has been narrated. Reforms of 
they refoimed the system of election to the House 
of Commons in 1832, They reorganized, in 1S34, ^^30-4. 

the whole of our Poor Law system (p. 600). They abolished 
slavery in the British dominions. They passed the first really 
effective factory law for remedying the grave abuses in cotton 
mills, and made the first Stale grant towards education. But 
disagreements about Irish policy led to the resignation, first 
of Lord Stanley, and later of Lord Althorp ; and upon the 
resignation of the latter, Lord Grey, already over seventy years 
of age, insisted upon retiring from office (1S34). 

Lord Melbourne succeeded as prime minister in 1834. Lord 
Palmerston remained foreign secretary, and Lord John Russell 
became leader of the House; but Lord Brougham’s Melbourne’s 

services as lord chancellor -were soon dispensed ministries, 1834, 
with. The Melbourne ministry succeeded in re- 
maining in office almost continuously for seven years. I’here were, 
however, two ministerial crises. In the very year of its formation, 
in 1834, William IV dismissed it because he objected to its policy 
— interesting as being the last occasion on which the Crown, on its 
own initiative, has thus acted. Peel was summoned from Rome 
to form a ministry, and at once dissolved Parliament; but, finding 
himself in a minority in the newly elected Plouse of Commons, 
he resigned after four months of power, and Melbourne returned. 

The second crisis, in 1839, was due to the so-called Bed- 
chamber Question, Melbourne resigned because he had been 
almost beaten in the Plouse of Commons over Jamaican affairs. 
Feel was called upon by Queen Victoria, who had succeeded to 
the throne in 1837, to become prime minister. But he and 
Wellington, the other Tory leader, insisted upon the ladies of 
the Queen’s household, who were Whigs, being replaced by those 
of a Tory character. No doubt Peel was constitutionally correct, 
but he showed some want of tact and discretion in his dealings 
with a young queen barely twenty years of age.^ The upshot was 

There was some truth in the Duke of Wellington’s remark; ** Peel has no manners, and 
I have no small talk”. 
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that the queen refused to change her ladies, and that Melbourne, 
to the queen’s great satisfaction, returned to power. For more 
than two years Melbourne lingered on, though there were some 
very close divisions in the House of Commons. Finally, in 1841, 
be was beaten by one vote, and dissolved Parliament In the 
new House of Commons there was a decided Tory majority, and 
Lord Melbourne retired from office — this time for good. 

During Lord Melbourne’s leadership the Whigs had lost their 
reforming zeal. The Municipal Corporations Act, indeed, had 
been passed in 1835, and Penny Postage introduced in 1839. 
But the ministry had adopted a very illiberal policy towards 
Canada, and failed to prevent a rebellion in 1839. Its policy 
towards the Jamaican planters who objected to the emancipation 
of their slaves aroused great opposition. Its administration in 
Ireland had, all things considered, been successful, and won for 
it the unusual support, during a greater part of its career, of 
O’Connell, the leader of the Irish party in the House of Com- 
mons; but the opponents of the ministry maintained, and with 
some reason, that it had not succeeded in keeping Ireland in 
order or repressing agrarian outrages. 

On the whole, however, it was an advantage to the nalion tliat 
Lord Melbourne remained in power for so long a period. Ik* 
Character been, it is true, an inspiring leader for a re- 

influ- forming party. Though he supported in a lukewaun 
i^ord Mel- fashion the Reform Bill of 1832, he had prophe.sied 
ourne. result would be “a prevalence of the blackguard 

interest in Parliament”; and he was against *‘any tampering with 
the Corn Laws”. A liberally minded and cultured man, he was 
yet too cynical and too indolent to be possessed of any enthu- 
siasms. ‘‘Why not leave it alone?” was hi.s invariable <|uery to 
proposals emanating from the more advanced sections of his 
party. “ It doesn’t matter what wc say, but we must all say the 
same thing,” was said to have been his remark at a cabinet meet- 
ing. But his shrewdness and humour, coml>ined with his kindli- 
ness and tact, which kept his cynicism under control, made him 
just the sage and worIdly-wi.se counsellor that a young queen who 
had been brought up in some retirement by a German mother 
required. He was in constant attendance upon the 'queen during 
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the early years of her reign, acting as her secretary and spending 
often six hours a day in her company; and no one can read the 
correspondence between them without realizing the great debt 
which the country owes to tiie queen’s first prime minister^ Jn 
the words of the Duke of Wellington, it was Lord Melbourne 
‘‘who taught the queen how to preside over the destinies of tliis 
great country”. The singularly happy marriage, in 1840, of the 
queen with Prince Albert of Saxe- Coburg made the fiirtlier tiite- 
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lage of Lord Melbourne unnecessary, and with his retirement, in 
1 84 1, the Prince Consort — as Prince Albert was called — became 
the queen’s secretary and confidential adviser. 


3. Sir Robert Peel’s Conservative Ministry and 
the Repeal of the Corn Laws, 1841—6 


With the fall of the Whigs in |•S4I the 1 , 'cries returned to 
power. Sir Pobert Peel w^'as at last able to form a more durable 
Career of t^inistry than on the tw^o previous <jccasions on which 
he had been called to office. Peel who was the son of 


Pet 


1 ‘*1 have no doubt Lord Melbourne is> pa-ssionately fond of her#'' wrote a contemporary, 
** as he might be of his daughter if he had one. It is became hiii province to educate, iimtruct, 
and form the most interesting mind and character in the world/' 
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a wealthy manufacturer, had been destined, like the younger Pitt, 
for politics from his birth. ^ When he was barely of age, in 1809, 
his father bought for him a “rotten borough^’ in Ireland. He 
quickly made his mark in Parliament. Flis maiden speech was 
pronounced to be “ the best first speech since that of Mr. Pitt 
and within a year he became an under secretary of state. In 1812 
Lord Liverpool made him chief secretary for Ireland, and for the 
next six years he remained the virtual ruler of that country. Sub- 
sequently, in 1822, as we have seen, he was given the post of 
home secretary- in Lord Liverpool’s reorganized ministry, and in 
1828 — just before he was forty years of age — he became, in the 
Duke of Wellington’s ministry, leader of the House of Commons. 
During the Whig ascendancy, from 1S30 to 1841, he had indus- 
triously revived the eneigies of the Tory or, as he preferred to 
call it, the Conservative party. He had succeeded in introducing 
many important amendments into the Whig measures, and had 
recruited promising young men such as Gladstone and Disraeli 
to serve under his banner. 

Peel thus found himself, in 1841, at the head of a great party, 
and his only difficulty with so much talent at his command was 
whom to exclude from office. The ministry which charactens- 
he eventually formed was exceptionally strong. It 
included four past or future prime ministers, in the ^841-6. 

Dtihe of Weliin^ton^ who held at first no office of State, though 
later he became commander-in-chief; Lord Aberdeen^ the pacific 
foreign secretary; Lord Stanley^ who was responsible for the 
colonies; and Gladstone^ who was given a post at the Board of 
Trade. Besides these, there was Peel’s closest ally, Graham^ who 
was home secretary, and an experienced and clever lord chan- 
cellor in Lord LyndJmrst. Yet in this galaxy of talent Peel stood 
pre-eminent. Though a shy man, cold and awkward in his manner 
towards his political followers,^ he was a weighty and cogent 
speaker, and his skill and tact in managing Parliament made him, 

1 When still a boy at Harrow he used to listen to the debates in the House of Commons. 
At Oxford he had worked prodigiously hard, studying just before his cxaminatio% some 
eighteen hours a day, and he was the lirst Oxonian who obtained a double first; this was not 
possible before owing to the system of examinations. 

It was whilst he was home secretary that he formed the Metropolitan Police— hence 
their nicknames “peelers” or ‘‘bobbies”, as his Christian name was Robert 

® It was described as “haughtily stiff or exuberantly bland 
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in Disraeli’s opinion, the greatest member of Parliament that ever 
lived. His immense powers of work, the clearness of his intellect, 
and his great experience enabled him not onl)^ to spend eight 
hours a day in the House of Commons attending the del)ates, not 
only to conduct a huge correspondence, but also to supervise, to 
an extent which no subsequent prime minister has pro])ably even 
attempted to equal, the affairs of the various depart nients of State. 
Mr. Gladstone thought Peel’s ministry “a peiicH’tly organized ad- 
ministration ‘‘ Neither the Grand 1 'urk nor a Kiissian despot 
said Cobclen, the free trader, “had more power than Peel.” 

Of the four or five most memoiable administrations of the 
century, it has been said, the great Conseivative Government of 
Sir Robert Peel was undoubtedly one. ll had to deal witli a 
situation which required the exercise of its great talents. In 
foreign affairs, there was actual war with China, a prospective war 
with Afghanistan, relations strained almost to breaking-point with 
France, and boundary disputes with the United Slates. At home, 
there was in trade great depression; amongst the poor distress 
was universal, and one person in eveiy eleven was a paiqier; riot- 
ing and sedition were rife; and the national revenue had shown 
during the last five years a heavy deficit. How the foreign dlfll- 
cullies were overcome is related elsewhere {Chap. Xl^ViJI). In 
Peel’s domestic affairs, the first object of Peel’s attention was the 
finance, reorganization of national finance. He impostxi an in- 
come tax of 7^'/. in the pound. This not only remedied the deficit, 
but enabled him to lessen the burden of the customs duties. 
Continuing the policy of Huskisson, he — during his five yeans of 
office — reduced over a thousand of these dutiijs and abolished 
over six hundred, and by .so doing enabled tlie raw material for 
manufactures to be obtained far more cheaply an<l the c:ost of 
living to be reduced. This does not exhaust Pc.aTs achievements 
in hnance. By the Ba?ik Charier Act of 1844 lui reorganiEcd the 
banking systen’l of the country, and limited the issue of bank 
notes payable on demand, notes which in priwious times bankers 
had-^been in the habit of circulating with dangerous profusion. 

In company with 'many other prime ministers, Peel found 
Ireland a difficulty during his period of power. It is related else- 
where (Chap. XLVII) how Feel stilled the movement for the 
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repeal of the Union under O’Connell, who was now in opposition 
to the Government. But Peel was not averse to Irish reforms. 
He made a grant towards the Roman Catholic College 
of Maynoolh, and appointed a commission — known as the 
Devon Commission — to enquire into the Irish land question. 
Before, however, any legislation could be founded upon the report 
of this commission, a famine occurred in Ireland which was to 
cause not only the fall of Peel, but almost the destruction of the 
party which he led. 

It will be remembered that after the great war with Napoleon 
was over, a law was passed prohibiting the importation of foreign 
corn until the price of corn at home had reached xhe Anti-Com 
a certain height. Subsequent! 5^, in 1826, a sliding League, 

.scale had been adopted whereby the duties on foreign corn varied 
with the price of corn at home. But gradually popular feeling 
was aroused against laws which made the price of bread so high. 
Since England’s population had grown so big, it was no longer 
pos.sible to grow enough corn at home cheaply, and bad seasons, 
therefore, were apt to cause much distress. In 183S the Antf 
Corn Law League was founded by some Manchester merchants. 
The League was fortunate in its two orators, Cohden and Bright^ 
the one the son of a small Sussex farmer, and by profession a 
Lancashire calico printer, and the other the son of a Lancashire 
cotton spinner. Cobden had the power of stating a case with 
such clearness that the dullest and most ignorant could under- 
stand it, whilst Bright’s chief strength lay in his power of pul- 
verizing the arguments of his opponents. These two, in Cobden’s 
words, lived in public meetings, traversing Great Britain from end 
to end, proclaiming the doctrine of free trade, and exhorting the 
people to agitate for the abolition of the Corn Laws. Cobden 
was elected a member of the House of Commons in 1841, and 
Bright in 1843, and they, of course, proved a powerful reinforce- 
ment to the small band of free traders in that assembly. 

Peel had come into office at the head of a party which 
strongly favoured the maintenance of the Corn 
Laws. He had, however, already modified these 
laws in 1844, not without some dissatisfaction from 
members of his own party, and he seems gradually to have reached 
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the conclusion that the interests of the nation demanded their 
total abolition. And then came the event which forced him to 
take immediate action. In 1S45 a disease appeared in Ireland 
which ruined the potato crop of that year. More than half the 
population of Ireland depended for their food exclusively upon 
potatoes, and famine with all its horrors threatened the Irish 
people. Corn, the only possible substitute, was deficient in (Ireat 
Britain owing to heavy July lains, and could not be inipoUed 
from abroad except under heavy duties. Teel decided that these 
duties must be suspended and ultimately abolished. But he was 
unable to persuade the majority of his colleagues to agree with 
him, and accordingly resigned office. Lord John Russc-ll, the 
leader of the Whigs, who had also declared for the abolition of 
the Corn Laws, was called upon to form a ministry, ilc failed, 
however, to do so, and Peel was then recalle‘d. 

With the exception of Lord Stanley, Peel wti.s al>le to include 
in his new ministry all the more inipoitant of his former coP 
^ ^ ^ leagues, for many Tories felt that the al>olition of the 

Corn^Laws, Com Laws, with Peel as leader, was at any rate pre- 
ferable to a ministry composed, in Wellington’s phrase, 
of ^‘Cobden and Co.”, which might attempt reforms of even 
more radical a character. Fierce opposition, however, came from 
one section of the Tory party which held firm to protection. 
Their leaders were Lord George Bent inch and Benjamin JJisraeiL 
The latter, in a series of brilliant and virulent speeches, called 
PeeFs Government an “organized hypocrisy”, and said of Peel 
himself that he was a “sublime mediocrity 'V that he “was 
no more a great statesman than the man who gets up behind tiie 
carriage is a great whip”. Peel nevertheless succcede<i in |)er- 
suading Parliament to repeal the Corn i^aws; but he was beaten 
in an attempt to pass a Coercion Act dealing with the disorder 
in Ireland, and resigned — never to return to office again. 

Twice, it was said, Peel bad betrayed his party— once when 
he yielded over Catholic emancipation in 1829, and again when 
he repealed the Corn Laws. Whether his conduct, in either or 

1 Amongst other things, he compared Peers contUict to that of tlie I'lirkish admiral who 
steered his fleet straight into the enemy’s port, and who defended his conduct on the plea that 
he was an enemy to war, that he hated a prrdonged , contest, and that therefore he had ter- 
minated it by 'deserting the cause of his master. 
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both of these cases, was justifiable, will always be matter for con- 
troversy. It is not necessary, however, to doubt the sincerity 
of PeeFs own change of view. He was one of those 
statesmen very near the border-line between the two be\ray 
parties, and he has been truly called the most Liberal painty? 
of Conservatives and the most Conservative of Liberals. The truth 
seems to be that, though he was the leader, he was not really 
representative of the opinions of the pai'ty to which he belonged, 
his views being those of the middle class, from which he sprang, 
and not of the great landowners. And it was all to his credit 
that he had the courage and open-mindedness to reconsider his 
opinions, and, if they changed, to act accordingly. The only 
charge that can be fairly urged against him is that he was secre- 
tive and reserved whilst re-forming his opinions, and gave his party 
scant notice of his change of view. 

4. The Ministries of Lords John Russell and 
Aberdeen, 1846—55 

Peel, by putting an end to protection, had split his own 
party. One section, under Bentinck, Stanley, and Disraeli, 
in theory continued to remain protectionists, peeiites and 
Another, to which the Duke of Wellington, Lord ^Protectionists. 
Aberdeen, and Gladstone belonged, were known as Peelites, 
because they remained the faithful suppoiters of their old leader. 
As a result of the Tory disunion, the Whigs, under Lord John 
Jhisseiiy i-eturned to office in 1846, and remained Lord j. Russeirs 
there till 1852. The ministry, however, was a rnmistry, 1846-52* 
"W^hig ministry of the old type, consisting of peers or the connec- 
tions of peers, and the more advanced elements of the Liberal 
party were not represented. Ireland at first claimed the attention 
of the Government, and the ministry had to propose measures to 
alleviate the distress and to repress the disorder caused by the 
famine. 

A popular movement in Britain, known as the Chartist 
movement, was the next difficulty which faced the ministry. It 
obtained this name from the fact that its promoters had drawn 
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up a “ People's Charter " which demanded six concessions — man- 
hood suffrage, vote by ballot, annual Parliaments, pa)'ment of 
The Chartist abolition of property qualification for mem- 

movement, bars of Parliament, and equal electoral districts. 1 lie 
movement had reached formidable dimensions in 
3838, and had led to serious riots. After that it had been 
quiescent, only to show increased energy in t 8^8, owing to the 
great revolutions in that year all over Europe (Chap, XLVin). 
An Irishman, by name J^eargus an enormous man with 

a great capacity for mob oratory, was its leaderP A monster 
petition was prepared, containing over five and a half million 
signatures. O’Connor’s idea was to lead a gigantic procession 
and present the petition to the House of Commons. I Jut the 

Duke of Wellington, as commander-in-chief, made such an 
arrangement of the troops that all prospects of disorder were 
dissipated, and, in addition, one hundred and seventy thousand 
special constables, drawn chiefly from the upper and middle 
classes, were sworn in to keep order if the need arose. In the 
end, on a wet day, the monster petition was taken to the House? 
of Commons in a hackney coach, but the procession was not 
allowed to cross Westminster Bridge. Then the i)ctition was 
examined, and more than half the signatures were discovered 
to be forgeries. The Chartist agitation failed to survive the 
ridicule and discredit that this revelation brought upon it, and 
died harmlessly away, though several of its original demands 
were granted, wholly or in part, in later years. (Compared to 
the revolutions on the Continent, the Chartist movement in 
Britain was a very small affair; the forces on tiic? side of order 
in Britain were too strong, and, n)orcover, the Coverninent being 
based on popular support, the Chartist rnovcmtint failed to win 
much national sympathy. 

In 1852 Lord John Russell's ministry came to an end The 
foreign policy of Lord Palmerston liad been severely criticized 
by the queen, and his methods were so irregular 
Lord'j* Eueaeii, that ho was forced by Lord John Russell to 
resign (1S51), A few months later ' Palmerston 

^ He appealed, he said, ‘Uo the unshaved chins, the blistered hands, and fustian jatiikets of 
the genuine working man* . 
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had what he called liis Tit-for-tat ’’ with Lord John Russell, 
and beat him in the House of Commons over an amendment 
in a Militia Bill, a defeat which led to the resignation of the 
ministry (1S52). 

On Lord John RusselFs resignation, followed by a brief tenure 
of power by Lord Derby (the Lord Stanley of Peel’s ministry), 
who did not attempt, however, to revive protec- Lord Aberdeen’s 
tion, the queen persuaded the leaders of the m°nistry^ 
Peelites and of the Whigs to combine in a coali- 
tion ministry. Peel had died in 1850, and the Duke of Wellington 
in 1852, but Peel’s followers held the two most important posi- 
tions in the ministry — Lo 7 'd Aberdeen being prime minister, and 
Giadsfojie chancellor of the exchequer. The two chief Whigs, 
Lord Jo Jm I^ussell and Loj^d PaIme?'s/on^ made up their dispute, 
the one becoming leader of the House of Commons, and the 
other home secretary, whilst Lord Clarendon was made foreign 
secretary. “England does not love coalitions” w^as Disraeli’s 
remark upon this ministry, and it lasted but a short time and 
accomplished little. Gladstone, however, had time to sweep away 
the remaining protective duties, and made Great Britain a purely 
free-trade country. In foreign affairs the ministry showed itself 
somewhat weak and hesitating, as a coalition of such diverse 
elements was perhaps bound to be, and its mismanagement of 
the Crimean War led to its resignation in 1855. 


5. The Dictatorship of Lord Palmerston, 
1855— 65, and the Reform Bill of 1867 

For the next ten years (1855-1865) Lord Falmerstoft was 
the practical dictator of the country. On two occasions, how- 
ever, he found himself in a minority. He was - - „ , , , 

beaten, in 1857, in the House of Commons g’ 

because be upheld a high-handed action of our ® 

agent in Hong-Kong. He thereupon dissolved Parliament* and 
came back with a considerable majority* On the second 
occasion, a few months later, in 1858, he was held to have 
truckled to France. A man called Orsini had tried to murder 
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Napoleon HI, the ruler of that country. He had contrived his 
plot in London, and, in order to prevent the recurrence of 
such an affair and to soothe French susceptibilities, l*almerstori 
brought in a Conspiracy to Murder pjill, making such a con- 
spiracy a felony punishable by penal serviLLide for life. The 
opposition represented this bill as due to Ib'ench dictation, and 
the bill was thrown out. Palmerston resigned. Lord Derby 
formed the second of his administrations, only to make way, 
after fifteen months of oftice, for the return of Palmerston in 
1859. 

Apart from foreign affairs, of which Lord John Russt‘ll had 
control after 1859, there is little of importance to record during 
^ . these ten years. Gladstone had dev(„‘loped into a 

affairs. Liberal, and in 1859 became the chance-llor of the 

3855-65- exchequer. Fie exhibited great financial .skill and still 

greater powers of oratory in the budgets which he annually 
produced. After the Crimean War, in which France had been 
our ally, was over, Great Britain became very apprehensive of 
Napoleon II Ps ambitions, and the scare of an invasion from France 
led to the formation, in 1S58, of the Volunteers^ wh<.) fifty years 
later were merged in the Territorial Army. The Prime Consort 
died in 1861. Though never very popular in Great Britain, and 
though at times his influence over the queen, es]>ecially in 
foreign affairs, was somewhat resented and somctinu\s misunder- 
stood, he had devoted his whole energies to his adopted country, 
and his death was a great loss. Moreover, the grief of the 
queen was inconsolable, and she lived in almost complete re- 
tirement for the next ten years. 

Lord Palmerston died, *‘fuU of years and honour in 1S65, 
when within two days of his eighty-first birthday. Few can 
Career of Lord ^ larger experience of political life than 

^^aimerston he had. Hc had been given a rotten borough 

* ^ to represent in 1807, on the quaint condition of 

its owner that he should never set foot in the l>orough and 
had*' remained a member of the House of Commons till his 
death nearly sixty years later. He had served under ten prime 
ministers. For nearly fifty years he had been a minister of the 
Crown, and for a greater portion of the time since 1830 he liad 
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been mainly responsible, either as foreign secretary or as prime 
minister, for the foreign policy of the country. Lord Palmerston 
has been described as a thorough English gentleman. He was 
a good-humoured and good-tempered man, bluff and hearty, 
loving a political fight, and yet a generous foe. Fie was an 
excellent landlord and a keen sportsman, who made of his 
exercise, as he said, ““a religion Masterful in council, ex- 
pert in administration, he possessed all those qualities of com- 
mon sense, self-confidence, and courage which appealed to his 
country, and towards the end of his life his supiemacy was 
hardly questioned, even by his political opponents. Fie has 
been described, with some truth, as a Conservative at home 
and a Revolutionist abroad. After 1832 he had little sympathy 
with further reform movements in Great Britain, and whilst he 
was in power no reforms were passed; but his sympathy with 
Liberal aspirations in countries which did not enjoy the same 
measure of self-government and liberty as Great Britain was 
sincere and outspoken (p. 655). 

After Lord Palmerston’s death the further reform of Parlia- 
ment could no longer be delayed. The agitation in favour of 
reform became serious, and a gigantic procession Reform 
organized by the reformers swept down the railings 
of Hyde Park when its members were not allo\ved to pass 
through the park gates. Loid John Russell, who succeeded 
Palmerston as prime minister, tried to pass a bill, but some of 
his own party — who were compared by Bright to the discon- 
tented refugees in the cave of Adullam, and hence came to be 
known as “the Adullamites” — attacked the bill so fiercely that 
Lord John Russell resigned. Lord Derby then formed the 
third and last of his administrations. The Conservative leaders, 
and in particular Disraeli, considered that a Reform Bill must 
be produced, though Lord Derby confessed it was a “leap in 
the dark”. Consequently Disraeli, in 1867, piloted a new Reform 
Bill through the House of Commons, though he had, as he 
said, “to educate his own party” as he did so, and thou^ he 

1 Lord Palmerston riding on his old grey horse was one of the most familiar sights in 
London, and he thought nothing of riding in the rain to Harrow— his old school— and back 
when not far short of eighty years of age. 
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had to accept many amendments from the opposition leader, 
Gladstone, 


6. Review of Affairs outside Party PoliticSj, 

1832-67 

On the whole our domestic politics from the fall of Lord 
Grey in 1834 to the Reform Bill of 1867 were, apait frcjm the 
_ , , strueLde for the repeal of the Corn Laws, unexcitini^c 

affairs, This was partly due to the fact that the prog’ramme 
1832-67. Liberals or Whigs was exhausted, and that 

they desired organic changes no more tlian the Conservalives. 
Moreover, towards the close of the period the alt<',ntion of 
Great Britain was increasingly drawn to affairs outsidtj her (nvii 
shores. First came the revolutionary movtjimaits of 1,848, 
Then followed the intrigues and negotialicjns leading to the 
Crimean War of 1S54. Immediately after the terniininlion of 
that war came the Indian Mutiny of 1857, whicL was followed 
by the war of Italian Unity in 1S59, 'J'lie American ('ivil 
War occurred in iS6t, and caused the stoppa'j;e of tlui *supply 
of raw cotton from the Southern States, thus catising the most 
fearful distress in Lancashire, as many of the cotton mills had 
to be closed, l^ater on came the Danisli (|ucstion which led to 
the Austro-Prussian War of 1866 (see Ch. XlWni, 2 and 3), 
But, above all, the best energies of the nation were oexupied 
in other directions. The later years of thc^ period wt^re years 
of wonderful and continuous progress in industries and manu- 
factures, a progress which was illustrated !)y a great exhibition 
held in Hyde Park in 1851. In the domain of liumiture, Tenny- 
son and Browning, 'PhackeTay and Dickens, (-arlylc and Ruskin 
were doing some of their best work. In the domain of science, 
Darwin was arriving at that theory of natural selection based on 
the facts of evolution which was to he published to an astonished 
and at first incredulous world in 1S59. 

Moreover, both in England and Scotland, er,dcsiastical contro- 
versies were acute. In England, in 1833, the C/mrdi or 

initiated at Oxford by JVemmm Ahd 
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Its object was not only to make people realize the continuity of 
the Church of England, and to revive some of the ceremonies 
and doctrines of the early and middle ages, but also 
to bring the Church more in touch with the needs of Church^ 
the time. The opponents of the High Church party, 
the Broad Church and Low Church parties, maintained that the 
opinions of the more extreme, at all events, of the High Church 
party were contrary to the doctrines of the Church of England 
as settled at the Reformation, and approximated to those of the 
Chinch of Rome. Colour was lent to this charge by the fact that 
Newman seceded to Rome in 18^5/ and that his example was 
followed by many others. These ecclesiastical controversies occu- 
pied much public attention, especially between 1840 and 1865. 
Tlicy were of considerable benefit to the Church of England, as 
they provoked keenness and energy, and ever since the Oxford 
movement the activities of that Church have been manifold and 
productive. 

In Scotland, also, there was, during these years, a great 
religious movement. As has been explained in an earlier chapter 
(see Ch, XXXV), Preshyteiianism had, after the revolu- ^ 
tion of 1688, been established as the State religion of tion ofTsls 
Scotland. But considerable dissensions had at vari- 
oils times arisen, more especially as to the system in Scotland 
whereby ministers were appointed by individual lay patrons. It 
was held by a great many that the appointment of ministers should 
rest, not with any individual, but with each separate congregation 
or their representatives, and at all events that the latter should 
possess a veto on any appointment. The matter came up before 
Parliament, but the Government would not recognize the right of 
veto. Consequently in 1843 came the famous disruption in the 
Scottish Church, and a large number of people, headed by Z>r. 
Chalmers^ founded a new organization called the Free Church 
0/ Scoiiand, Some si.xty years later, in 1900, the great majority 
of the members of the Free Church amalgamated with the United 
Presbyterian Church, the other chief dissident from the State 
Church, and formed ** the United Free Church though a 
minority declined to unite and remained a separate organization. 

I lie cventuaUy became a Cardiiial. 


(0 271 ) 
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Pblitics and Parties from 
ttie "Keform Act of 1867 to 
the Parliament Act of 1 9 1 1 


I, From the Refonn Act of 1867 to the 
Home Rule Bill of r886 

We may take as our third period in our sur\e}' of politics 
since 1815 the nineteen years that elapsed between the passing 
of the second Reform Bill of 1867 and the defeat of the Horne 
Rule Bill of 1SS6. The Reform Bill of 1867 opc^ned a new era. 
Under that bill as finally passed, all rate-paying householders wt;re 
given the vote, and lodgei*s who paid a year in rcnl,^ whilst in 
the counties the occupation franchise was lowered to XI 1 2. I lencc- 
forth the artisan in the town became the arbiter in politics, and the 
parties had to adapt themselves to their new master. I'he W’higs 
became definitely Liberals, and the Radical element grew in- 
creasingly stronger in their councils. The more enter] arising of the 
Conservatives called themselves Tor)-'- Democrats, and wooed the 
working man with words as honeyed as those of their op]H>nc‘nts, 
and promises hardly less lavish. JVroreover, hy this time tlu* (dd 
leaders had disap])eared. Lord Palmerston, as wc have seen, 
died in 1865. Lord John Russell retired from public life after 
his defeat in 1866, and Lord Derby after the passing of the Riiform 
Bill in 1867. Lord George Bentinck had died in 1848, Sir 
Robert Feel in 3850, the Duke of Wellington in 1852, and Lord 
Aberdeen in xS6o. The way wa.s thus left open for two men, 
Benjamin Disraeli and William Kwart (lladstone. 

Seldom in English history have two gi(,‘at statesmen living in 
the same age been so different as G/ads/ofie and DisraeiL (Bad- 
Giadstone Scottisln descejit, an<l enjoyed an 

and ^ education at Eton and Oxford. He made his reputa- 
^ lion originally by a book in wliich he advoc^ated High 

Church principles with regard to Church and State, ,and began his 

t I^rovided that they had occupied the lodgings for twelve months. 
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political career when barely twenty-three, being given a “pocket 
borough ” which belonged to a Tory of the most extreme type. 
Subsequently, as we have seen, after being for a short time a 
member of Peeks Conservative ministry, he had become a Peelite 
when the Corn Laws were abolished. He then slowly developed 
into a Liberal, and the budget speeches which he made as chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, first in the coalition ministry of Lord 
Aberdeen and then in the Liberal ministry of Lord Palmerston, 
are still famous. 

Disraeli was the grandson of an Italian Jew, and was not 
brought up at any school or university. Notorious in his early 
manhood for the length of his ringlets, the quantity of his rings, 
and the extravagant taste of his waistcoats^, he tried four times 
to get into Parliament before he eventually in 1S37 succeeded, 
and he was laughed down when he made his maiden speech in 
the Plouse of Commons ‘A Plis great chance for distinction had 
come over the repeal of the Corn Laws in 1846. He was the 
brain of the protectionists under the leadership first of Lord 
George Bcntinck and then of Lord Derby, and, though disliked 
and distrusted at first by some of his owm party, who regarded him 
as a political adventurer, he had shown conspicuous capacity in the 
long periods of Conservative opposition between 1846 and 1866. 

The great duel between Disraeli and Gladstone absorbed 
political interest for the next few years, the former being, by the 
irony of history, the leader of the great aristocratic party in the 
State, and the latter of the more advanced Liberals. Both men 
had the gift, at all events in their later years, of arousing the 
enthusiasm and devotion of their respective supporters, and also, 
it must be added, of provoking the lively distrust of their respec- 
tive opponents. Both were men of exceptional ability, who shone 
in spheres outside politics. !Disraeli was a writer of romances, 
and perhaps the most successful of all writers of political novels. 
Gladstone’s variety of tastes and interests was extraordinary, and 
made him an omnivorous reader, a productive writer, and the 

* A lady who met him at a dinner party when he was a young man describes him iis wear- 
ing a hlack velvet coat lined with satin, purple trousers with a gold band running down the 
outside Seam, a scarlet w.aistcoat, and white gloves with several brilliant rings outside them’ 

« It was then that he made his famous remark; “I will sit down now, but the time will 
((Some when you will hear me 
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best talker in London, so it was said, after Thomas Carlyle. 
Intense conviction, great courage, a noble voice and delivery, and 
a wonderful flow of language, combined to make Gladstone aji 
orator who had equals for the effect that he could i)roduce 011 
his hearers. Moreover, he was a statesman wiili almost super- 
human powers of work and capacity for detail. l)isiaeli was a 
great coiner of telling phrases, and his speeches had an epigraiu- 
matic flavour which delighted his hearers, whilst he e\celle*d in 
satire. He was a man of imagination, who could see lurthcr into 
the future than any of his party, and his predictions wer<‘ often 
strikingly verified. If men were attiacted wrott^ a distinguished 
historian, “to Gladstone by what lie said, they weni fascinaled by 
an attempt to ascertain what Disraeli thoiigiit.''’ I'he British 
people' never quite understood Disraeli; he vras the “mystery- 
man’’, as a bishop called him, of British politics, and tins mys- 
teriousness undoubtedly increased his power. 

On Lord Derby’s resignation at the beginning of i86S, I fs- 
raeii became prime minister. A general election was held in that 
year. Contrary to Disraeli’s expectation, a great many 
ministry, of the new voters were on the Jriheral .side. Const • 
quently the Liberals got a majority in ihtj House of 
Commons, and before the end of the year Disraeli laid re*.signed. 

The new ministry, under the leadcrshij) of (Jiatis^a/h\ held 
office for just over live years (1868-1874). It included Zr;w as 

. cliancellor of the exchequer — a brilliant but indls- 

Gladstone’s i \ t « i ^ 

first ministry, creet Statesman who had been the k‘adt:r of the 

1SC8-74- Adullamites — and Cardwell as .secrelmy for war. 

Bright^ the leader of the advanced .section, was nt the lioard 
of trade, but he resigned in 1870. Lord Clare r don wa.s foreign 
secretary till his death in 1870, when Lord GranvUie^ who tlsroiigh- 
out led the Liberals in the I louse of Lords, succeeded him. Glad- 
stone boasted witli truth that this administration was not an idle 
one; indeed it made changes more imjiortant than any since that 
of Lord Grey in 1830. An Act was passed making educaiian 
compulsory, and establishing school boards where necessary 
(p. 59S). Religious tests were abolislicd for the holders of 
fellowships and scholarships at the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. Trade unions were legalized (p. 602). Under the 
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Ballot Act, secret voting was established at the election of 
members of Parliament. 

Meanwhile Cardwell revolutionized the system of the British 
army. The purchase of officers’ commissions was abolished. The 
system of short service— eventually fixed at seven years ^ 
with the colours, followed by five in the reserve — was army 
established, which ensuied that our army should t.)e 
composed of young men, and that the country in time of need 
should have, considering the smallness of its ordinary army, a 
large reserve. Finally, the linked battalion method was adopted, 
under which one battalion of a regiment was abroad and the 
other, nominally of equal strength, was in Britain. Ire> 
land, however, obtained by far the largest share of Glad- 
stone’s attention, the Iiish Church Act and the first Land Act 
being passed at this lime, whilst fresh disorders required ne-w 
Coercion Acts (p. 647). 

“The accomplishment of reforms”, it has been said, “invari- 
ably reduces the ranks of the reformers.” The more timid thought 
such incessant legislative activity as Gladstone’s 
(}overnment displayed disturbing and wanted repose, becomes 
The Government’s bark frightened the more mode- 
rate, whilst its bite, partially muzzled as it \vas by the House of 
Lords and the old Whig contingent in the cabinet, was not severe 
enough to satisfy the more extreme elements in the Liberal party. 
In particular the Nonconformist section was displeased with the 
religious settlement in the Elementary FJducation Act. Minor 
proposals had again alienated popular sympathies.^ The foreign 
policy of the Government, especially under Lord Granville, had 
been somewhat dilatory and unenterprising. Our mediation in 
the Franco-German war of 1870, our policy towards Russia when 
she repudiated the treaty which she had made after the Crimean 
War, and our negotiations with the United States of America over 
the “Alabama” claims had been, if discreet, decidedly unadven- 
turous (pp. 667 and 669-70). 

The Conservatives had, in Disraeli, a leader who took wfull 

1 For instance, a proposed tax on matches had led to a protebt and a procession from the 
match-workers of East London, wiio asserted that they would be thrown out of work, and a 
licensing Bill of the Government, it was said, ** would rob the poor man o£ his beer”. 
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advantage of these elements of dissatisfaction. He said of Glad- 
stone’s Irish administration that ‘‘he legalized confiscation^ conse- 
crated sacrilege, and condoned high treason Ho compared the 
occupants of the treasury bench (upon which members of the 
Government sat) to a ‘‘range of exhausted volcannes ”, and epito- 
mized their policy as one of “plundering and blundering”. He. 
exhorted the country to realize the greatness of its ini[Haial desti- 
nies, and summed up the Conservative policy “as being llie 
maintenance of our institutions, the pre.servation of our tmipire, 
and the improvement of the condition of the peo]>le”. 

In 1874 a cabinet disagreement induced Gladstone f|uite 
suddenly, and to the surprise even of some of his own colleagues 
in the mini.stry, to dissolve Pailiament. In th(.‘ vleclion 
ministry, which followed the Conservatives were triumphant. 
187^-80. Gladstone resigned, and Disraeli came into ofti(x: witli a 
majority of fifty over Liberals and Irish combined, h'or the first 
time since Peel’s ministry of 1841 the Conservatives were really 
in power as well as in office. They had a majority larg<-‘ enough 
to prevent accidents in a division, l)ut not large enough to ctn- 
courage independence on the part of individual members. 'Fhey 
had in Dlsrac/i^ a leader of great brilliance, and (;nc who suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the confidence of the Crown to a greater 
degree than any other prime minister except Lfird Melbourne,^* 
They posse.ssed competent ministers in the House (d* f. orris with 
Zord Deriff (ihe son of the former Conservative prime minislcir) as 
foreign secretary and L( 7 rd Sa/isifurf as secretary for India, and in 
the Plouse of Commons with J/r. Crrfss as home secreliiry and 
Sir Stafford Northeotc as chancellor of the exrliepuer. 

Moreover, the opposition was weak and divided. Glad.stonc 
retired for the time into private life, to make occasional reappivar- 


The Liberal 
and Irish 
opposition. 


ances that were .somewhat emliarrassing to the leader 
who succcjcded him, Lord Jlartinffon^ afterwards 
Duke of JJcv(ntskirc\ and there svvm fref]ii<‘nt dis- 


agreements between the \Vliig.s, whom the latter repre^sented, 
and" the Radicals, amongst whom yl/>. C/iamLer/ftm was the most 


In 1S76 Disraeli ber’amr Karl of BeaconsileUl aiul weiif to tbr of L<jrds 

^ Comparing his attittnle towards Victoria with Gladstone’s, lissracli once naid, 

**Glacl.stone treats the qtieen Hk« n public department; I treat lier like a woman**. The 
queen spoke of Dinraeli, after his death, m her clear, great friend". 
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forceful personality. The Conservatives, however, found great 
difficulty in the conduct of business in Parliament, owing to the 
obstructive tactics which were developed by the Irish party, 
and which necessitated new rules for the course of debate. The 
aim of the Irish was to concentrate attention on the Irish ques- 
tion and the demand for Home Rule by obstructing all business 
whicli was not of an Irish character, and incidentally, perhaps, 
to foster the feeling for Home Rule by combining with it a 
desire for the absence of the Irish members from the Imperial 
Parliament. An endless amount of time was scientifically wasted 
in discussions about nothing in particular, and one Irish member 
spoke no less than hve hundred times in one session.^ 

Nevertheless, despite obstructive tactics, the Conservative 
Government redeemed their pledges with regard to the improve- 
ment in the condition of the people by passing some useful laws 
affecting public health and factories, the legal position of trade 
unions, and the safety of sailors in merchant vessels, ^ 
the transfer of land, and the construction of artisan DisracU’s 
dwellings, thus developing that course of legislation 
to which reference has been made in the last chapter. But the 
chief interest of Disraeli’s ministry arose from its conduct of 
foreign and imperial affairs. In Africa and in India events of 
importance took place. With 1876 public attention was absorbed 
by affairs in the near East. The Bulgaria 7 i atrod/ks^^ per- 
petrated by the Turks, sufficiently horrible in themselves but 
magnified by the press, drew Gladstone from his retirement. 
The intervention of Russia led to a series of critical negotiations, 
which finally ended in the Treaty of Berlin in 1878, a treaty 
which, securing, as many thought, in Disraeli’s phrase, "‘peace 
with honour”, won much popular support (p. 671). 

Two years after the Treaty of Berlin, in 1880, Lord Beacons- 
field, having been in office for six and a half years, appealed to 
the country at a general election. He was decisively 
beaten, and retired from office. The causes of Beacon^sfieid’s 
his defeat may be briefly summarized. If Glad- ^ ^ 

1 The tactics of the Irish party have been humorously summarized by a member of it as 
being:— t. To work in (.Jovernment time. a. To aid anybody to spend Government time. 
3» Whenever you see a bill, block it. 4. Whenever you see a raw, rub it. 
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stone’s imperial policy had been too supine, that of Reaconsficia 
had been too adventurous. Moreover, the Liberals were more 
scientifically organized in the constituencies, owing in a laige 
degree to the energy of Mr. Chamberlain. Some "bad harves"ts 
and the depre.ssion of trade told — a.s, most unrca.sonahly, such 
things do — against the party that was in power. 'I’he “swing 
of the pendulum”, or, as Lord Sali.sbury once called it, “the 
great law of the pendulum ”, was another element adverse to 
the Conservatives. But, above all else, Clad.stonc’s re-entry into 
politics had filled the Liberals with enthusin.sm. 'riiough over 
seventy years of age, he showed most amazing energy in his 
famous campaigns, especially in his own constituency, Midhithian. 
Wherever he went, his pensonalily commanded victory; and whi.m 
the election.s came, the Liberals had conveilecl a minority of 
SO into a majority over the Conservatives of ifiO if the Jri.sh 
Nationalist members were included in it, and into a majority of 
106 if they were not. 

On Lord Beaconsfield’s resignation, the <iueen .sent for J.ord 
Hartington, nominally the Liberal leader, to form a ministry ; but 
Gladstone’s, it was clear that no one but 01ad.stone could now 
issi^sf a^d’lts’"^' the party. Lord Hartington accordingly rc- 

difficuities. to become prime minister, and Ckidstone 

was summoned, and formed his second administration. During 
the next five years a succession of difficult crises arose, of which 
Gkdstone’.s- ministry had to attempt a solution. Ireland, a.s usual, 
occupied a large share of the public attention. I'he obstructive 
tactics of Parnell— the Irish Nationalist leader— and hi.s follower.s 
necessitated fresh rules of procedure in the House of Commons; 
the agrarian outrages required new mca.sure.s of coercion; and 
then followed, in 1882, the tragic murder of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish (p. 648). In South Africa, a peace vi'hich gave the 
Boers local independence under our nominal suzerainty was 
made soon after the British disaster at Majuba (1880). In 
West Africa, the “grab” for territory, initiated by Cermany, 
hegm in 18S4. In Egypt, the absence of any definite policy 
led first to the bombardment of Alexandria in 1882, and then 
to the death of Gordon at Khartoum in 1885. In India, the 
dangerous movements of the Russians against Afghanistan almost 
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brought about a war in 1884. In the midst of all these diffi 
cullies the legislative output of the Government was not con* 
siderable. Gladstone, however, passed in i88x a second Irish 
Land Bill of enormous complexity; and, through an understand- 
ing with the opposition, brought about by the Queen, passed the 
Jlejorm Bill of 1884, which gave the vote to the agricultural and 
unskilled labourers and rearranged the constituencies.. 

During these troublous years Gladstone’s own cabinet was not 
harmonious. In ability the ministry was strong. The Duke oj 
Argyll and Lord Sj)cncer^ both able men, belonged to it. Lord 
Hartington was at the India Office, and Lord Granville at the 
Foreign OfficCo The more advanced sections in the party were 
represented hy John Bright Mr^ Chamhe?dain, The Speaker, 
however, ex])ressed the opinion that it would be a difficult team 
to drive, and so it proved. The old Whigs and the new Radicals 
contained elements too diverse for a satisfactory combination. 
The former, like political boa constrictors, as someone said of 
Lord Hartington, had to swallow instalment after instalment oi 
the diet provided by the latter, a pro<'css which soon led to the 
retirement of the Duke of Argyll. This was not the only resig- 
nation; disagreements about Irish coercion led to that of Forster, 
the Irish secretary, and about Egyptian affairs, to that of Bright, 
I'hreats of such a course were plentiful; it is said, indeed, that 
within a period of one month nine of the cabinet, for one 
reason or another, contemplated resignation. Moreover, though 
the official opposition, under Sir Stafford Northcote (Lord 
Beaconsfield died in t88i), was somewhat feeble in its criticism, 
a small group of four independent Conservatives, calling them- 
selves the ‘^‘'ourth Party of whom Lord Randolph Churchill 
and Mr. Balfour afterwards became the most famous, made 
pungent and unceasing attacks upon the policy pursued by the 
Government. 

Finally, in 1885, Gladstone was beaten on a small point in 
the House of Commons, and resigned. He was succeeded by 
the Marinis of Salisbury^ who had served in Disraeli’s Govern- 
ment, first as secretary of state for India, and then, on Lord 
Derby’s resignation in 1878, as foreign secretary. He was in 

1 The Irish party was the third party. 
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power, however, for only a short time, as, in the general election 
which ensued in 1886, Gladstone was again successful, and rc- 

turned to office. But Ireland was to !)e Gladstone’s 

1885-6; undoing:. He had gradually come to the conviC” 

and the Home tioii that the only solution of the Irish question 

Rule Bill. allowing the Irish to have Jlome Rnk — 

a Parliament of their own, subject, in such matters ns cu.stoms 
duties, the army and navy, and foreign policy, to the Imperial 
supremacy. His opponents maintained that liis final decision 
in favour of this policy was due to the fact that a combination 
of the Conservative and the Irish members in the new House 
of Commons exactly balanced the Liberal rnenibers, and that 
therefore, without Irish support, his position was extrcm<ily 
precarious. But, whatever his motives, he ]')roduce(l the Home 
Rule Bill, with a result that was disastrous to liis own party. 
Many of his chief supporters deserted him, including l.ord 
Plartington, Mr. Chamberlain, and Mr. Bright. Opponents of 
the bill feared that under the bill the Protestant and prognjssive 
minority that lived in the noith of Ireland would be sacrifi€(!d to 
the Roman Catholics, and that Home Rule for Ireland was hut 
a stepping-stone to complete separation. As a conscqiajnctj llie 
bill was thrown out in the House of Commons, amidst gnint 
excitement, by a majority of 30 votes. Gladstomj, on ap|)ealing 
to the country, was beaten, and Lord Salisbury returned to office. 


2. 1 886-1 91 1, Recent Affairs 

The last period in our review of domestic |>olitics is from 
1886 to 19x1. The events and personalities of these twenty-five 
years are too near for historical judgments upon them to l>e 
crystallized; and the briefest summary of the facts must suffic'c. 
First of all, a word must be said a.s to the fortunes of parties. 
The Home Rule movement shattered for a tinuj the Liberal party. 
The ''disruption of fctumed to pcnver in 1892. 

Ubem£* kJ power, Gladstone had continued to lead the party, 
and formed his fourth administration in that year. 
But he retired from office in 1894, soon after the House of Lords 
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had thrown out his second Home Rule Bill. Lord Rosebery 
became prime minister, but resigned office, after a defeat in the 
House of Commons, in 1895. Dissensions in the party subse- 
quently led to the retirement of Lord Rosebery from the leader- 
ship, and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman succeeded. The South 
African War of 1899 still further increased the disagreements of 
the parly; and not till the war was over did a revival of Liberal 
fortunes take place. 

Meantime, the opponents of Home Rule — who called them- 
selves Unionists — consisted of three elements: there were the 
Conservatives under Lord Salisbury, the Whigs Development of 
under Lord Hartington (who became Duke of unionist party. 
Devonshire in 1891), and a Radical section under Mr. Chamber- 
lain, the last two elements calling themselves Liberal-Unionists. 
At first there was only an informal co-operation between Con- 
servatives and Liberal-Unionists, and the latter refused to join 
the former in office. Consequently Loi'd Salisbii?'fs admimsf ra- 
tion of 1 886 was, at its formation, purely Conser- Salisbury, 

vative; it included Lord Randolph Churchill and 
Sir Michael Hicks-Bcach, Mr. H. Smith and Mr. Balfour. 
Lord Randolph Churchill, the chancellor of the exchequer and 
leader of the House of Commons, who had an immense hold 
upon the country, in consequence of the vigour of his oratory and 
his ideals of social reform, suddenly resigned, in 1887, because 
he disapproved of the additional expenditure proposed for the 
army and navy. His place as chancellor of the exchequer was 
taken by Mr. Goseben, a Liberal-Unionist of great ability, whilst 
Mr. W. H. Smith became leader of the house. On Mr. Smith’s 
death, in 1891, Mr. Balfour, who had achieved a great reputation 
in consequence of his pacification of Ireland, succeeded him. 

Lord Salisbury remained in office till 1892, and was then 
succeeded, as we have seen, by Mr. Gladstone. But he became 
prime minister for the third time in 1895. alliance of the 

Unionist elements now became a coalition. A ^ ^ . 

, . . . ^ Lord Salisbury, 

Strong administration was formed which included i895-i903!;«Mr. 
Mr. Balfour and Sir M, Hicks-Beach, the Duke of igoa-s* 

Devonshire and Lord Lansdowne, Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. 
Goschen. On Lord Salisbury’s retirement in 1902 (followed by 
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that of Mr. Goschen and Sir M. Hicks-I^each), Mr. JJa/faur^ T^ord 
Salisbury's nephew, became prime minister. Very shortly after- 
wards, in 1903, Mr. Chamberiain proposed a policy ol 2 ari£ 
with the object, at one and the same time, of encourag- 
ing home manufactures and of drawing our Imperial lies closei 
through a system of preferential tariffs with the colonies. I'hesc 
proposals broke up the Unionist party; Mr. Chamberlain lefi 
office in orxler to advocate his policy with greater freedom, whilst 
the Duke of Devonshire and others resigned because Mr. Dnlfour 
sympathized with that policy. The dissensions in the Unionist 
ranks combined with other causes to lead to an overwhelming 
victory for the liberals in 1906, and the long Unionist rule came 
to an end. 

Of the later history it is too early to say anything at all. Sir 
Henry Campbell- Banmrma?i formed a libei-ai adminislj-ation, 
Uberais leturn resignation, shortly befor*e Iris tlealb, in 

to power, 1906. 1Q08, Mr. Asgidfh succeeded as prime minister. 

The most significant feature of the new Parliament of 1906 lay 
perhaps in the appearance of the new ].ahour group of some 
fifty members. The Irish Home Rule parly ahxjady formed 
one section of some eighty members indc})endcnt ol lire two 
great parties in the State, and the growth of anothcT may lead 
to important developments in our party system- It is possible, 
therefore, for this as w^eli as for other reasons, that the year 
1906 may form the beginning of a new era in the hi.story of our 
politics. The period since 1906 has been one of considerable 
legislative activity. Ikit the House of Lords rejttcled some of 
the chief Liberal measures, and finally rejected t!ie Budget at. 
the close of 1909. Mr. Asc}uith at once dissolved Ikirliament 
and a fresh election was held, with the result that the Liberals 
remained in power, but with a majority of only two over the 
Unionists. The support, however, of the Irish and labour parties 
gave them a majority of 120, which ena!>led them to re«pass the 
Budget in the House of Commons, and it was then accepted 
by the House of Lords. Mr. Asquith brought jbrward at the 
same time proposals for curtailing the powers of the House of 
Lords, but the death of King Edward VII in May, 1910, led to 
a truce between the political parties, and to an attempt at effect* 
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ing a compromise as to the constitution and powers of the House 
of I^ords in future, 

A long series of conferences between the leaders of the two 
parties failed, however, to produce a settlement. Mr. Asquith 
then dissolved I^arliament again, and appealed to the Pariia 
constituencies to support his proposals with regard ment Act 
to the House of Lords, The result of the General ° 

Election, held in December, 1910, was that the Coalition, com- 
posed of the Liberal, the Iiish Nationalist, and the Labour parties, 
had almost identically the same majoiity in the House of Com- 
mons as in the previous Parliament The Fa?'iiament Bill — as 
the Bill containing Mr. Asquith’s proposals -was called — was 
accordingly passed through the House of Commons. The House 
of Lords, then, made considerable amendments, which the Blouse 
of Commons refused to accept The king, however, on the advice 
of his ministeis, agreed to create a sufficient number of peers to 
force the Bill, if necessary, in its original form through the House 
of TvOrds. As a consequence, Lord Lansdowne, the leader of 
the Op])Osition, and the bulk of his followers abstained from 
voting when it became clear that insistence on the amendments 
would lead to an enormous creation of peers; and though a 
considerable number of Unionist peers refused to follow their 
leader’s example, the Bill was finally passed by a majority of 
17. Under the terms of the Parliament Act, the House of 
Lords is deprived of the power it formerly held of rejecting a 
Money Bill ; and if any other Bill is passed by the House of 
Commons in three successive sessions, and is rejected by the 
House of J,.ords in each of these sessions, it becomes law, not- 
withstanding its rejection for the third time by the Blouse of 
Lords, so long as a period of two years has elapsed since the 
second reading of the Bill in the House of Commons in the first 
of these sessions. 

Of other features of the twenty-five years since 1886 some- 
thing may be said. First, there has been a growth in the respect 
for the authority of the Crown. This was due partly i„fiueifbe 
to the affection inspired for the queen, especially after Crown, 
the Jubilee of 1887, and the Diamond Jubilee of 1897, when her 
long reign was celebrated with great enthusiasm, and partly to the 
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ronficlence fostered by the shrewdness and tact of her successor; 
and partly again to the increased knowledge of the Victorian eia 
through the publication of letters and biographies which revealed 
the part played by the Crown in our national affairs — a much 
greater part than was popularly supposed. Along witli that has 
come an increased feeling of pride in, and of responsibility for 
the Empire, combined with much more enlightened notions as 
to its value — due to a variety of causes which arc dealt with else- 
where (p. 673). As a consatuence, foreign and imperial affairs 
absorbed much attention during this period, espcfialiy during the 
South African War of 1S99-1903. Lastly, th<;re has been, during 
these twenty-five years, and especially in the latltn* portion of 
them, a good deal of unrest amongst the; manual woikcrs of the 
country. The relations between Ca[)ital and Labour have been 
uneasy, and have led to frequent .strikes and still more fretiuenl 
threats of them. The Board of Trade has often inl<;rvcned with 
success in settling the differences between the emj>l(>yers and their 
workmen, and it seems not improbable that the (lovernnKait in 
the near future may be given fuller powers in order to prevent, if 
possible, these disastrous Industrial Wars. 

Apart from Ireland and the passions engonderc'd hy the Home 
Rule question, which led to a free fight in the House of Commons 
during the debate on the .second Home Rule Hill in i*S93, pcditics 
for the greater part of this period were not very exciting. Solid 
progress was, however, made, and the legislation, as has be(;n 
explained in the last chapter, partook of a paternal character, 
enlarging as it did the sphere of State interfereruaj in many 
directions. Constitutionally., the mo.st important developments 
_ ^ ^ took place in local government, Iwer .since the 

of local ludors, the local administration had hecn 111 the 

government, Justices of the Peace, w!io were; ap 

pointed by the Lord-lieutenant of each county, and wlio were 
usually selected from the local gentry. To the Justices of the 
Peace are still left petty criminal bu.siness an<! llie licensing ol 
pi*'blic-houses and inns; hut by a succession of laws passed 
between i888 and 1894 the control of such matters as high- 
ways and bridges, housing and public health, was handed over 
to popularly elected County, District, and Parish. CounciIs;i 
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subject to the supervision of the central authority, the Local 
Government Board. The tendency of later legislation has been 
to increase the functions of County Councils; the superinten- 
dence of education has^ for instance, been handed over to 
them, and it is not improbable that in the near future the 
maintenance of the poor may also fall to their care. With these 
changes, the transformation of the government of Britain into 
a democracy may be said to be almost completed, though the 
sovereignty of the democracy is still somewhat modified through 
the checks imposed by the existence of the Crown and the 
House of Lords. 


XLVII. History of Ireland since 1815 

Ireland, it will be seen from this brief review, had a large 
share in the party politics of the nineteenth century. The 
Catholic Emancipation question almost broke up 

. , Influence of 

the Tory party in 1829, and the Irish famine, the Ireland upon 
immediate cause of the repeal of the Corn Laws, politics, 

completely broke it up in 18^6. Differences in the cabinet 
about the Irish question led to the retirement of Lord Grey in 
1834, and to the wrecking of the Liberal party in 1S86. Politics 
at times, as Lord Salisbury once said, have meant Ireland and 
nothing else. The energies of Bptish statesmen have been 
absorbed in endeavours to find solutions for Irish grievances, 
or in devising Acts — of which over sixty were passed between 
1800 and 1885— for dealing with Irish disorders. 

For thirty years after the battle of Waterloo Daniel ODonneii 

is the great figure in Irish history. He was a Roman Catholic, 

and made a great reputation, in his early days, as a criminal 

lawyer. Subsequently he took up Irish politics, and became the 

undisputed leader of the Irish people. As an _ 

^ , Daniel O’Connell, 

orator to a mass meeting he was unsurpassed; he- 

could, it was said, convulse an audience with laughter, mo*’e it 

to tears, or rouse it to the most passionate excitement A 

humorous, good-natured, hospitable man, he had many elements 

of nobility, if also of weakness, in his character. His influence 
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was nearly always used in favour of constitutional agitation and 
against agrarian outrages, and still more against armed rebellion, 
whilst his loyalty to the Crown was unshaken, and, in 
Victoria’s reign, even enthusiastic. 

It may be remembered that Roman Catholics in 1815 were 
still excluded from sitting in Parliament and from holding vari- 
ous offices. O’Conneirs first efforts \V(ire directed 
Association, to getting these disabilities leniovecl. In iS2j he 
1823-9- formed, in alliance with the Irish priests, a Cu/ZW/r 

Assoaa/Zo^t, which had branches in nearly eveiy paiisli, and to 
the expenses of which the great mass of Catholics conlriiniUid. 
Through this association the Catholics in Ireland wc*re organi/ajd. 
They began to vote only for Protestants who wer<‘ in favour of 
emancipation. Meetings took place all over ihu ('ountry, and on 
one day in 1S28 no fewer than two hundred wen; held. Idnally 
O’Connell, though a C'atholic, stood for County (diuc as a I'an- 
didate for Parliament, and won such entlmsiastlc support that 
was elected without opposition. Of course lie a)uld not take 
his seat, but he announced his intention of standing for iivt.Ty 
constituency where a vacancy occurred. 'fhe exciteaa^iU in- 
creased, and Ireland seemed to be on the verge of n; volution* 
Wellington’s Tory ministry felt that they must yield, and tlie 
Catholic Emancipation Bill was at last passed in r.Sap. ()’(Ji>nneIi 
'consequently entered Parliament, and took a prominent pari in 
the debates preceding the Reform Bill of 1832. 

Disraeli, in his early days, once summed up the Irish pn^blcm 
as being that of ‘•'a starving people, an alien Church, and an 
The tithe absentee aristocracy”. The alien (fhurch was the 
war, 1833-5- next subject attacked by O’Connell after tlie Kofonn 
Bill had been passed* d'he great mass of the population in 
Ireland was Catholic; yet the Protestant (!^lnirch was the estab- 
lished one, and Catholic peasants had to pay titiies for its sup 
port. A war was waged against the tithes. 'Tithe collectors and 
even tithe payers were attacked and sometimes murdered. A 
striiigent Cloercion Act ^ was passed by the Whig (jovernment iii 

^ A Coercion Act may be defined as a statute which applies only to some ipeclfied portion 
of the British Isles, and which suspends ordinary constitutional liberties* the twalka 

with powers unknown to the ordinary kw. 
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1833, one cause of which forbade people to he out-of-doors in 
disturbed districts between sunset and sunrise. The disorders, 
however, still continued. But w^hen Lord iMeihonrne came into 
office in 1835 a sudden calm occurred. A tacit understanding 
was arrived at, and O’Connell supported the Government. The 
ministry, in return, ruled Ireland in a sympathetic spirit, largely 
through the efforts of Drummond, the under-secretaiy, whilst 
O’CcnneH’s influence was seen in regard to the jiolicy pursued 
and the bestowal of patronage. A law was passed by wliich 
tithes were to be paid by the landlord and not by the tenant; 
and the iin mediate grievance felt by the peasant was thus met. 
Irish municipal government was reformed, and an Irish Poor Law 
system introduced. 

With the advent of Peel into power, in 1841, O’Connell was 
again in active opposition. He had previously advocated the 
Repeal of the Union of 1800, and he now thiew his oxonneirs 
whole energies into an agitation to secure the inde- 
pendence of Ireland. The rule of a government ^841-3. 
directly dependent upon an Irish Parliament, instead of the rule 
of a viceroy and a chief secretary dependent upon a British 
cabinet and a British Pailiament, has been, since that time, the 
chief demand of the Irish party, O’Connell addressed monster 
meetings all over Ireland — it is estimated that there were at least 
a quarter of a million persons present at one held on the Hill 
of Tara.^ The agitation was assuming formidable dimensions — 
when suddenly Peel struck. Arrangements had been made for 
O’Connell to address what was designed to be the most gigantic 
of all meetings. The day before that fixed for the meeting, Peel 
forbade it by proclamation, after having made elaborate prepara- 
tions to enforce the prohibition if necessary. O’Connell yielded 
and countermanded the meeting. Then Peel prosecuted O’Connell 
for his seditious speeches, and obtained his conviction and im- 
prisonment (1843). Though the judges in the Blouse of Lords 
subsequently declared the sentence an unjust one, O’ConneU’s 
power was broken. He lost touch with the more extreme element, 

1 No disorder ever occurred at any of these meetings, except that on one occa.sion the 
retiring crowd trampled down the stall of an old woman who sold ginger-bread. The meetings 
gewcrally terminated with enthusiastic cheers for the qiteen. 

(0 271 ) 
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known as the “Young Ireland” party, for having yielded to Peel, 
and died, a broken man, in 1847. 

But meanwhile, before O’Connell died, the famine of 1S46 
(p. 622) had come upon a “starving people”. The holdings in 

Ireland were minutely subdivided, and the means of 
The famine . . O, \ \ </- • 

of 1846 and subsistence were at all times but a bare sulfic'iency. 

Its results. failure of the potato left the great mass of the 

population face to face with starvationd The result on the Corn 
Laws and on British politics has already been explained. In 
Ireland itself it had three results. First, a great shrinkage of the 
population occurred, due partly to the deaths from .starvation, 
and partly to the emigration to America, which has bc^en constant 
ever since that time, d'he population of Ii eland, which was eight 
millions in 1841, was only four millions in 1901. Secondly, the 
Government passed an Mneumbered Esiaies Aci^ by whic;h land 
might be more easily sold, hoping thus to force iin|')ovt.‘rlslied 
landowners to sell their land, and to encourage peasants lo buy 
it. But the consequence was that in many })arts of Ireland a new 
class of landlords arose, who bought the land and then evicted 
the small tenants, converting their holdings into pasiurtj farms.*-^ 
This policy of “clearances”, as it was called, was not entirely con- 
fined to new purchasers; but, as many of tlie old holdings were 
much too small, and pasture paid much better Uian arable, there 
is some little justification for this action of the landlord.s. 

Thirdly, the famine and the con.sequent evictions led to fresh 
outrages in Ireland, to the passing, therefore, of fresh coercion 
bills, and finally, in 1848— the year of revolutions— to an armed 
insurrection under a leader called Smith O’Brien, an insurrectifjn 
which came to an ignominious end through the defeat of its 
leaders in a cabbage garden. Eleven years later, in 1859, the 
extremists started, in order to enforce Irish indcipenileiice, the 
P'enian Society, a seditious organization, which had for its object 
the establishment of an Irish republic,*^ 

1 The corn crop» however, did not fail in Ireknrl, but much of the wheat wa< exported. It 
was this that made the Irish so angry, as they felt that the Government oi»gtit, in conic- 
of the famine, to have prohibited the export of corn. The Irisih parliament had done 
this on more than one occasion in the eighteenth century. 

® No less than one~s»xth of the land of Ireland was sold under this Act, which was a heavy 
blow to the old Irish gentry. 

» The years during which the Fenian Society was most active were between *863 and iSfiy. 
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A new stage was reached in the Irish problem when Gladstone 
came into office in 1869. His first act was the disesfabiishmeni 
of the Irish Churchy its connection with the State Disestablishment 
was severed, and some of its endowments were Ssyrand^Ffrat^’ 
devoted to secular purposes, though the re- Land Act, 1870. 
organized Protestant Church kept the greater part. His second 
measure was an attempt to deal with the land question. The 
land system in Ireland was quite different from that in England. 
In Ireland, the landlords were often absentees. The tenants 
and not the landlords were responsible for the buildings and 
the gates, and, as a rule, made the improvements. Yet, 
despite this, the great mass of the tenants — except in Ulster — 
were merely tenants-at-will, who could be expelled at any time, 
and they did not receive any compensation for their improve- 
ments; on the contrary, it occasionally happened that their rents 
were raised as a consequence. The Land Act of 1870 tried to 
remedy this state of affairs by making the landlord pay com- 
pensation both to outgoing tenants who had made improvements 
increasing the value of the farm, and to those who were evicted 
from their holdings for causes other than the non-payment of rent 
or the refusal of reasonable conditions of tenure. 

Yet still the Irish remained unsatisfied, and Gladstone had to 
pass another Coercion Bill to preserve order. During the rule of 
his successor, Disraeli, a new personality appeared in 
Irish politics. In 1879 I^c^^nell became the leader of 
the Irish party. Plis mother was an American, and his father 
an Irish Protestant squire. Educated in England, he went into 
Irish politics, and entered Parliament in 1875. A hater of Eng- 
land, he became, by his abilities and the force of his will, the 
despotic ruler of the excitable Irish party, though he himself was 
of a silent disposition, and held aloof from his followers. His 
policy may be briefly explained. From the Irish in America he 
collected, by periodical visits, funds to support his party. In 
Parliament, his object, as has been stated, was to force the new 

In 1866 one thousand two hundred armed Fenians from the United States invaded Cfttnada, 
but were quickly repulsed. A year later the Fenians designed to capture the fort at Chester, 
but the plan was discovered. An attempt to release some Fenian prisoners led to a policeman 
being murdered at Manchester. In connection with this three Fenians were hanged, and 
were known in Ireland as “the Manchester martyrs” (1867). 
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policy of Honne Rule, or, in other words, the old polic'y of Repeal, 
upon the attention of British electors by obstrnciinp; all lousiness 
wiiich was not connected with Ireland. Iji Ireland he made an 
alliance with the Land League. 'I'iiis lca;-;iie had been started 
in 1871 to agitate for further refoims in the land s\sfein. Jt used 
all forms of intimidation, including the new weapcai of tlie Jhy- 
cott- the refusal to work for, or supply anything to, anyone who 
opposed the policy of the league or vdio took the larnis of evicted 
tenantsd 

Gladstone’s ministry of 1880-5 had to meet tlie full fon‘e of 
the new Irish leader and his tactics. A second Ltthui inlro- 

^ ^ ^ duced by Gladstcme, was passeti in i.'hSi. iSy this 

The Land Act ^ , 

of x88i, Act the landloids were C(jnverte<l into mere i\;nt 

Phoenix Park receivers; Laud Courts were cieated to settle tlie 
mtnder, i88a. Were to be paid, whilst iL'iKinls wc*n^ 

given fixity of tenure, and could not, as long as tluiy oUserveil 
certain conditions, be removed. Even this Act did not satisfy 
the Irish. Refusals to pay rent were ac:cumpanie<l by violence 
and intimidation, and Gladstone was forced to pass a most 
stringent Coercion Act, and finally to imprison Parnell and other 
chiefs of the party. And then, just after l\irneli liad arrived at 
an understanding with Gladstone, and liad been relcast‘d, occurred 
the horrible assassination, in the Phoenix Park, of Lord I'redcrick 
Cavendish, who had recently been appointed the Irish secretary 
(1882). Moreover, various dynamite outrages were perpetrated, 
and fresh Coercion Acts were the result. 

In xS86 Gladstone himself, as has been rclattxl, he<%ame a 
supporter of Home Rule. I'lie effects of Ins conversion upon 

Home Rule and party have been already descrilHxi, 

Irish legislation, and of the later history of Ireland the lime has 
not yet come to say anything. The Unionist 
Governments of 18S6 to 1:892 and 1895 to X905 by firm ad- 
ininistration succeeded — despite occasional outbreaks- 4n restor- 
ing order in Ireland. They were aided by the fact that the Irish 
partys became hopelessly divided in 1890, when a divorce suit in 

r The fint victiairi of policy was a Qaix>tnti Hoyr.oit—hence the name. Famellium- 
marixed the policy to be piirwicd by saying ttiat if a teimiit tiw’tk a fitrm from which 
else had been evicted, he was **to be isolated from his kind as if he were « leper 
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which Parnell was implicated led to more than half his followers 
renouncing his leadership; though of late years the [^ity has been 
again reunited under Mr. Redmond.^ McauLime many reforms 
were passed. Railways were encouraged. Popular local govern- 
ment was introduced in 1898, Above all, the purchase by tenants 
of their holdings, already encouraged by the State, was enor- 
mously facilitated by an Act passed in 1903, under which the 
State may advance money to tenants and give a bonus to the 
landlord for selling his properly, and by another, passed in 1909, 
by which the sale of the land was, under certain conditions, 
made compulsory. The process of converting the Irish tenant 
into an Irish proprietor is not yet complete; but the end is 
perhaps not far off. Plome Rule still remains the objective of 
llie Irish party; and the proposals of the Libeial Government in 
1907 to extend the control of the Irish over their own affairs 
were rejected by the Irish party as an inadequate substitute for 
the complete self-government which they demand. 


XLVIII. Great Britain and Europe, 

1815-78 

The relations of Great Britain since 1815 with other European 
States must form the subject of our next chapter. The large 
share that Great Britain had taken in the overthrow of Napoleon 
and in the subsequent negotiations at the Co/io^ress of Vienna 
(p. 560) ha<l given her a foremost position amongst European 
powers, and for over fifty years — from 1815 till the Treaty of 
Berlin in 1878 — the attention of British foreign secretaries was 
absorbed in various crises that arose on the Continent of Europe. 
In order, therefore, that British policy may be understood, it is 
necessary briefly to explain the main lines of European political 
development up till 1878. 

1 In the Parliaments of icjto and 1911, however, Mr, W. O’Brien led a party hostile to 
Mr, Redmond. 
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There have been two movements of supreme importance in 
the nineteenth century. there has been a movement for 

Seif-^overnin^ Seif-^^omrmmnt The rulers of many the States 
mwe^^ents^ Europe after 1815 were reactionary and dcsjjoLic^ 

in Europe. bated and distrusted all Liberal aspirations, 

which they labelled as dangerous and anarchical. In many j)arts 
of Europe liberty, as wc in Great J 3 ritain understand it, was um 
known; there was no liberty of speech or of wiiling; public 
meetings were forbidden, arbitrary arrests frcttueiit, and Parlia- 
ments — where they existed — p<nvcrless. The growing desire felt 
by the people for greater individual freedom and for a greater 
control of the government led at various times, and especially 
during the years 1830-2 and 1848-52, to agitations and revo- 
lutions, which were sometimes suppressed and sometimes suc- 
cessful. Closely allied with the movement for seh’-govenmicnt 
there has been, sec'ond/j, a movement for the realization of the 
idea of Nalionality, People of the same race or speaking the 
same language, possessing common traditions or a c<anmon his- 
tory, have shown a passion to be united and to be freed from the 
control of alien rulers, a passion which led to the indepeiKhincc 
of Belgium in 1830, to the War of Italian Liberation in .1859, 
and to the final union of Germany under the leadership of 
Prussia in 1871. 

It was this idea of nationality as well as the oppressiveness 
of the Turkish Government which caused the fre(]uent revolts of 
The Eastern Christians in south-eastern Ihirope again.st the Sultan 
Question. Qf Turkey, revolts leading to the independence of 
Greece in 1829, and to the practical independence of tlie various 
Balkan States as a result of the I'rcaty of Berlin in 1878. These 
revolts are connected with the third great subject that has occu- 
pied since i8r5 the attention of European statesmen, the Eastern 
Qnestim as it is called, due to the slow dissolution of the Ihirkish 
Empire and the conflicting interests of European nations which 
resulted. 

^What was the attitude of Great Britain on these subjects? 
Both persecuted Liberals and oppressed Nationalities looked to 
her for sympathy and advice, for mediation, and at times even 
for armed assistance. The people of Great 'Britain gave their 
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sympathy, and individual Englishmen expended their money and 
risked iheir lives in supporting the twin causes of liberty and 
nationality. The Government of Great Britain was « 

prolilic in advice, and not infrequently very valuable Great Britain, 
advice; and it sometimes attempted, with success, 
to combine with other powers in mediating between the com- 
batants. But since 1S15 a desire for peace and a horror of 
European entanglements which might lead to war have been 
the chief characteristics of British statesmen — with the important 
exception of Lord Palmerston; the policy of the Biitish Govern- 
ment has been therefore on the whole pacific, and it has shrunk, 
wherever possible, from armed assistance. 

On the Eastern Question British opinion has been divided, 
and not always consistent. Biitish sympathies on behalf of the 
oppressed Christians have been counterbalanced by a very lively 
distrust of liussian political designs in the Balkan peninsula. 
It was thought that Russia supported these Christians — of whom, 
as they belonged to the Greek Church, the czar regarded himself 
as the natural protector — chiefly in order to attain what was sup- 
posed to be the great object of her policy, the acquisition of 
Constantinople, and with it the control of the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean and a road to India. Moreover, the courage of the Turk 
in warfare has aroused the admiration of the British race, and 
has encouraged a belief in the prospective regeneration of the 
Turks and a hopefulness in the future of their rule. 


I. A Period of Comparative Peace, 1815— 54 

We must now turn to the details of the history. A/exander 
the Czar of Russia (died 1825), who combined great piety and 
feelings of universal benevolence with strong ideas coercive PoUcy 
of the divine right of monarchs, and Metternkh^ Metfernichf 
a cynical statesman, who controlled the policy of 
Austria till 1S48, were the chief personalities in European politics 
after 1815. Metternich regarded all constitutional movements — 
all agitations having for their object the greater control of the 
government by the people — with hostility, and tried to persuade 
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the other Eurox)can powers to combine in suppressing them in 
whatever country they might occur. He convinced the czur of 
the danger and iniquity of all Liberal principles; the King of 
Prussia, at this period, always follo’vved JMellernich’s lead; and 
the King of France, after some hesitation, ac([uiesccd in the 
policy of coercion. Great Britain, on the other hand, flist under 
Lord Castlereai^h (foreign secretary, 18x5-22;, and then more 
decidedly under CaninLg (foreign secreUiiy, 1822 -7), was op- 
posed to the policy of European States intervening in (‘at ii otheds 
internal affairs. But Great Britain desired peace above e*\'erytlhng 
else, and her army was so much reduced after the war that she 
could not take a very stiong line. Consequently wlu‘n the 
Austrians occu|>ied Naples in 1S21, and the Ercneh invaded 
Spain in 1823 in order to preserve the thrones of two w<jitiiless 
despots -whose arbitrary guvornuient had produced popular insur- 
rections, Great iJritain did nolliing effective to stop them. 

Canning, however, sent to our old ally, Portugal, first a 
squadron of ships and then an army of soldiers, and thus pre- 
Poiic of kingdom from falling into the hands of the 

Canning, reactionary and absolutist party. He decided also to 
^ recognize the independence of the Si>unish culonie‘S in 

America (Mexico, Peru, and Chili), which had been rebelling 
against the mother country for some time. called in”, he 
said, ^Hhe New World to redress the balance of the Old.” If 
French inOucnce was to predominate in Spain, and absolutist 
principles were to be supreme, it was to be “ in S[)ain witliout 
the Indies”, as Canning expressed it. 

But Canning during his period of office as foreign secretary 
was chiefly occupied with th(j Eastern (,)uestion. 'rh(.s Greeks 


Greek War of independence against tlie 'Purks in 1821, 

indcpendeace, and a long war ensued. Into the details of the 
Greek IVar of IndepefidcHce wl’iich 

‘‘offens”, as has been said, “a chequered picture of patriotism 


and corruption, of desperate valour and weak irresolution”, we 


hav^ no space to enter. The memory of the great a<'hievements 
of the Greeks in ancient days, and the gratitude felt for their 
influence upon European civilization, caused opinion in Great 
Britain to be strongly upon the side of the (keeks, and led to 
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their cituse being championed by British sympathizers. Amongst 
others, J^ord Cochrane^ and Sir Richard Church — the one on 
sea and the other on land — rendcied great services; whilst Loid 
Byron, the poet, died fighting with the Greek forces. I’he iirilish 
Government, however, was faced with a diflicult situation. It 
was not unsympathetic towards the Greeks, hut it was very 
fearful of Russian interference lest a general dissolution of the 
Turkish Empire should be the result. jCventually, in 1827, after 
the war had been in progress for some years, anti the sultan had 
called in the assistance of Mehemet Ali, the formidahk? ruler of 
Egypt, Canning was successful in persuading Russia and Ih'ance 
to agree with Great Britain in suggesting terms. Bhe Greeks 
were to have self-government under Turkish suzerainty; and 
meanwhile an armistice was to be imposed upon the comhatants 
whilst negotiations with this object were in progress. 

A combined fleet of the allies, under Sir 1 C. CVxlringion, had 
orders to enforce the armistice, and was sent to watch the 'furcO" 
Battle of Egyptian fleet, which was lying in the JJay <1/ jVavarim, 
Navarino, As the admiral of the Turco-Egyplian fleet [>rovc;d 
unwilling to observe the armistice, Codrington dtjcided 
to make a demonstration, and sailed into the bay. Some shots 
fired by a Turkish ship led to a general engagement, and in a 
short time the bay was covered with the wreckage of Ikirkisli and 
Egyptian ships (October, 1827),- The battle of Navarino, by 
destroying the sultan’s fleet, secured Greek indeptmdencc. Jkit 
before it was fought, Canning was dead, and tin,* IJu/ce 0/ iVel^ 
iington, who became prime minister at the beginning of 1828, 
and who had regarded Canning’s policy with distrust, looked 
upon the battle as an ‘‘untoward event and was opposed to 
any further measures of coercion against I'urkey, (k)nse(|uently 

1 CoQhrawe had already won great renown for hin laiUiant exiduiih iri fighting Che Spaniards 
OR behalf of the hulependence of Chili, und th« Portuguejie otj behalf of that <»{' Hrasiih in 
1837 he was made admiral of the (Sreck llect; bm ht* met with little hucceH'c— the Creek seamen, 
iu hLs opinion, '‘were collectively the greatest cowards'* he had ever met with. 

s* It is said that the Dtike of Clarence (afterwards William IV), who was then lord high 
admiral, wrote privately to Codrington before the battle, *‘Go in, my <k«r Ned, and smash 
theser— -* *i ’arks'* ; but there i» no trace of such a letter, and it is unlikely that the duke, 
who was somewhat long-winded, woultl have expressed himself in words of one nyllabk. 
There is a tradition in the French service that the Frenrh sailors, when opt’>o*‘tuinity offered, 
fired during the battle into the Russian ships, to avenge the retreat from Moscow. 

® It was called this in the ’'king's speech" at the opening of a new session of parliament* 
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Russia continued operations against Turkey single-handed, and 
eventually by a treaty in 1829, which was modified three years 
later, the independence of Greece was recognized by Turkey 
and by the great powers of Europe, whilst Russia acquired some 
increase of territory in Asia. 

The year 1830 is an important one in the history of our 
foreign policy. In the first place, a series of revolutions and 
insurrections occurred. The series began during Revoiu- 
July in P>ance, where Charles A, a despotic and tionsofisao. 
reactionary king, who had succeeded Louis XVIII in 1824, was 
overthrown, and his cousin, Louis I'hiiippe^ who professed popular 
principles, was put on the throne. From France the movement 
spread to Belgium, to Italy, and to various parts of Germany, 
whilst the Poles revolted against Russia. 

In the second place, Lord Fahuersiofi became our foreign 
secretary in 1830. Fur the next thiity-five years — until his death 
in 1865 — Palmerston was, either as foreign secre- Palmerston’s 
tary or as prime minister, the dominating per- policy, 

sonality in our foreign politics. The only intervals were from 
1841— 6 when he was out of office, from 1852-5 when he \vas 
home secretary, and during three other much shorter intervals 
of a few months each. A few w’ords must be said as to the 
general principles of Lord Palmerston’s policy. First, he was deter- 
mined to maintain and to extend the influence of Great Britain, 
and to uphold her honour j and it was the feeling that this was 
the underlying purpose of his policy which caused his enormous 
popularity in his own country. Secondly, he wanted, as he said, 
‘‘to get the affairs of Europe into trim”, and he was in sympathy 
with all movements having for their object the establishment of 
independent nationalities or of constitutional governments similar 
to that of Great Britain. Thirdly, with regard to the Eastern 
Question he was a strong upholder of the integrity of the Turkish 
dominions, and believed, as he said in 1838, that given ten years 
of peace, Turkey would develop into a “respectable power”, 
whilst he was highly suspicious as to Russian designs upon that 
country. 

Lord Palmerston’s diplomatic methods were decidedly uncon- 
ventional; the “Palmerstonian style”, as it was called, was bluff and 
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somewhat boisterous and truculent, and was perhafis too careless 
of other nations’ susceptibilities. But his activity Vvaes incessant. 
His advice, asked or unasked, was freely tendered to all foreifj;n 
nations, and sometimes provoked no little irritation ; whilst his 
sympathy with popular and nationalist at;italions led (o his hein;;^ 
regarded as a firebrand by European lulers, and even m one lime 
by Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort. Lord Pulnierslon 
was said to have had a genius for “fluking” at billiards, of which 
game he was very fond, and Ins opponents niaiiUriined that this 
was characteristic of his statesmanshi[) as well; but, whether luc];y 
or not, there is no doubt that Palmerston generally got his own 
way, and was very successful, at ail events, from -I ^ during 

his first tenure of the P\>reign Office. 

The earliest opportunity for the disiilay of Pahnerstoii s states- 
manship arose in regard to affair.s in tlie jVe//u'r/ajit/s. Pelgium 
had been joined to Holland by the treaty of 1816;, 

Palmerston’s , . i i ' 

g^hey, 1830-41; l>ut in 1030 the lielgians rose lor their indepcn- 
eigium, 1830. demanded separation, d'lie (lang«.;r lay 

in the fact that the Belgians could rely on the sympathy of 
France, and that Belgium might become, though in theory inde- 
pendent, in practice a French province j and hence (In/ut Britain 
might be again exposed to the danger against which she had 
struggled so persistently in the eighteenth century. Palmerston, 
seeing the impossibility of preserving the union of Belgium and 
Holland, frankly acknowledged the independence of Belgium, and 
finally, in conjunction with France, forced the 1 )uU'h to cease 
from resisting it; but he took care that Leopold of Snxe-Cobnr^e^^ 
and not a member of the house of Jiourbon, should be made 
king, and that France herself should obtain no territorial exten- 
sion, not even, in his own words, “a cat>bage garden or a 
vineyard The choice of Jj^opold proved a notable siicctiss. 
He was a person of great sagacity and governed w(d; whilst, as 
sondn-law of Louis Philippe and umde of Queen Victoria, he was 
able to play a considerable part in Kuropean politics. 

The affairs of Lbr/u^^a/ and Spain next occn|iied Palmerston’s 
Spain and attention; in each of these countries a young queen, 
Fortugai. supported by a party of moderate reform, was opposed 
to an absolutist uncle, Dom Migmi in the one case and .D&m 
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Car/os in the other, supported by the reactionary parties. Palmer- 
ston supported the cause of the queens. Pie lent to the Queen 
of FortugaFs party a seaman, Admiral Napier, who won in 1833, 
off Cape St. Vincent, a brilliant victory tliat secured the retire- 
ment of IJom Miguel; ajid he allowed a British legion of volun- 
teers to go to Spain, where, hov\ever, the struggle was more 
protracted, and not till 1840 was Don Carlos finally evicted. 

Ill regard to Belgium and Portugal, Palmerston had acted in 
alliance with PVance. But the combination was, in the Duke of 
Wellington’s words, a “cardboaid alliance”, and Mehemet ah 
fresh difficulties which arose over the Eastern Ques- Syna. 
tion brought the two countries to the verge of war. Mehemet 

A/t, an Albanian, who had made himself master of Egypt, had 
taken up arms against the suzerain, the Sultan of Turkey, and 
occupied Syria in 1S33. Some years later, in 1S39, sultan 
tried to recover Syria, but his army was defeated, and Mehemet 
Ali was in a position to march upon Constantinople. Palmerston, 
true to his policy of maintaining the Turkish Empire, supported 
the sultan, but Louis Philippe, anxious to win the favour of 
Mehemet Ali and to extend and develop the influence of France 
in Egypt, refused to co-operate with Croat Britain. Consequently 
Palmerston turned to Russia, and Great Britain, Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia formed an alliance to prevent the further progress of 
Mehemet Ali. Acre was bombarded and taken; Mehemet Ali 
was driven back, and had to agree to an arrangement by which 
he was deprived of Syria (1840). But the French people were 
furious at the matter being settled without their country being 
consulted. Louis Philippe talked of unmuzzling the tiger of 
war”, and surrounded Paris with forts, and war was narrowly 
averted.^ 

Just at this time, however, Lord Melbourne’s government was 
defeated, and Peel came into power {1841). Lord Palmerston 
accordingly retired from the Foreign Office. Zortt Aberdeen's 

Aiierdeen^ his succe.ssor, and Guizot^ who became 
foreign secretary in France, were both pacifically inclined, stnd 

t PalmerHton wrote to the British agent in Paris instnicting him to convey to the French 
minititer ‘*m the most friendly and mo*rensive manner possible, that if France throws down 
the gauntlet we shall not reiuse to pick it up* and that Mehemet Ali will just be chucked into 
the Nile". 
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good feeling between the two countries was gradual 1)' restored 
during the next five years. To Lord Aberdeen’s credit must also 
be put an agreement with the United States which settled a diffi- 
cult and thorny boundary question on the west coast (*f America, 
though the agreement was very dislasteful to Lanada (p. 701), 

Lord Palmerston returned to the Foreign Offiect in 1846, and 
almost immediately the good undtTstanding with I^hance came to 
The Spanish <^iid Over the Spanish marria^e^es quest io?i. int(j the 
q^e^stionT details of this complicated affair we cannot enter. It 
is sufficient to say that the (,)ueen of Spain and her 
sister were both unmarried, and that the Courts of Kin ope liusied 
themselves in discussing what husbands should be provided for 
them. Great Britain objected to the Queen of Spain marrying 
a son of Louis Philippe, and lAance to hm* manying a relation 
of Queen Victoria’s. Eventually Louis Philippe tlirew over an 
informal agreement he had made with the British Court, and 
arranged that the queen should marry one of hca' cousins, who 
was a contemptible person and in weak health, whilst her sister 
married Louis Philippe’s son; and the marriages took place on 
the same day (1846). Great Britain was furious, as it was 
thought that the queen would have no heirs, and that conse- 
quently Louis Philippe would secure the throne of Sfiain for 
his own descendants. As a matter of fact the c|iieen did have 
children, and the British fears proved groundless; but the ]:{riush 
distrust of Louis Philippe remained incurable. 

Louis Philippe, however, was not to reign much longer. The 
great year of Revolutions came in 1S4H. kVance started the 
The Revolutions movement by deposing Louis Pliiilip|)e am! inaugu- 
rating a republic; after ten months of turmoil, 
Louis Napoleon^ the nephew of the great Napoleon, was cle<.:ted 
as president for four years. Revolutions, headed by political 
reformers or ardent nationalists, followed in nearly every country 
in Europe, but especially in Hungary and Italy, where tlie people 
strove to rid themselves of the hated Austrian yoke, and in the 
diffirent states of Germany. The Emperor of Austria abdicated, 
and his minister, Metternich, was overthrown; whilst the emperor 
who succeeded, Francis Joseph, then a youth of eighteen, was 
driven from Vienna. The Prince of Prussia had to fly to England, 
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and there was some severe fighting in Italy and Hungary. 
Lord Palmerston sympathized with these various movements, 
gave advice in all directions,^ and actually allowed arms to be 
sent indirectly from Woolwich Arsenal to the insurgents who 
rose in Sicily. Before long, hov/ever, the forces of reaction 
were triumphant. Austria was enabled to preserve her rule in 
Northern Italy, and, with the aid of the Russians, to crush the 
liungarians, \vhilst the movement in Germany fizzled out. 

Meanwhile Lord Palmeiston’s policy had provoked Queen Vic- 
toria’s keen dissatisfaction. Moreover, he was inclined to carry on 
negotiations with other countries without consulting paimer- 

either the queen or the prime minister. The queen 
quite rightly protested, and when Lord Palmerston, contrary to 
the wishes of the queen and the prime minister, expressed his 
approval of a d\'/at by Avhich Louis Napoleon had made 
himself master of France,^ he was dismissed (1851). 

2. The Crimean War, 1854-6 

In 1854, Eastern complications, so prolific of crises through- 
out the nineteenth century, produced the only great European 
war in which Great Britain has been directly en- 
gaged since the great campaign against Napoleon. Crimean War, 
In order to understand the causes of this war — 
the Crimean War as it is called — we must try to appreciate 
the positions of the chief Christian powers engaged in it. 
First, let us take Russia. The czar, Nicholas /, was firmly 
persuaded of the impending dissolution of the Turkish Empire. 
He was anxious to come to some arrangement with Great 
Britain before that event took place, and with that object spoke 
to our ambassador at St Petersburg. “ VVe have on our hands 
a sick man, a very sick man/’ he said in reference to Turkey; 
“we ought to agree about the funeral,” and he suggested that 

1 ** Every post”, wrote Palmerston, ‘‘sends me a lamenting minister throwing himsel? and 
Ws country upon England for help, which t am obliged to tell him we cannot afford.” 

» Louis Napoleon had the support of the army, and early on the morning of Dec. 2, iSsr. 
he arrested seventy people who weie the most likely to oppose his re-election as Piesklent, and 
made himself supreme. A year later he was elected Emperor, 
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(ireat Britain might have Egypt and Crete as her share of the 
inheritance. 

Secondly, there was Great Britain. Its (ItAcrnnuinl denied 
that Turkey was mortally ill, and regarded the ci^ar, not a.s the 
friendly undertaker, but as a person niedititini; an act of robbery, 
accompanied by violence, and if necessary by nun dor. but the 
British cabinet at tliat time was the result of a coalition bi'tween 
Whigs and Beelites (see p. 625). 1 'he views of its menilxas \v(;re 
not harmonious, the prime minister, leading a 

pacific section, and JLi^rd wlio was iaane sticrctar}', 

a warlike one. As a result its jjolicy was iiulc('isivt*, vaa'i Haling, 
and indefinite. Moreover, in the crisis of the negotiations (jrc- 
ceding the war, both Russia and Cheat brilain had brllic()se 
agents at Constantinople. r hire Men h'hikoff, th<; Knssian agent, 
was deterniiiied to promote and extend i'bissian inlert'sis, and 
Lord Si nitfoni de Kedciijfc^ the British ambassador, appieheusive 
and suspicious of Russian designs, was in favour of what he 
called a *‘cuni[n'elrensive war”, if neeessaiy, in older to tlnvait 
them. 

Thirdly, there was France, undm* its new ruler, tlie Ihuperor 
Napakon IIP who had succeeded to supnum.? |)o\v<*;r in h'rance 
as a result of the Revolution of 1848 anti of his own eoup d\Hai 
three years later, both as the nephew of Napoletat, niul in order 
to divert the attention of the French from home affairs, hi; was 
anxious to achieve military glory, and to make himsiHf the arbiUir 
of Europe. In the troubled Eastern waters he saw bis chance, 
and sei;^ecl it. 

The Holy Land belonged to thti 'burkish Empire. A truiu|}cry 
dispute between the monks of the Roman and Greek C'hurehes 
about the guardianship “of a k<iy anti a star”, the key of the 
holy places at Jerusalem and the star over tlie altar at Bethlehem, 
led to the monks being championed respedivcly by ITance and 
Russia, the one regarding itsedf as prottHUor of the Roman and 
the other of the (yreek Church. 'The matter was eventually 
seHled, but the Russians, in the course of the negotiations, 
revived an old claim to the protectorship ^of the Clirialian sub- 
jects of the sultan. Mentchikoff continued to press this claim, 
but the sultan, on I.ord Stratford de Redcliffe's advice, rejected 
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it, as it might have given the czar a large control over the whole 
of the Turkish territories in Europe. Complex negotiations fol- 
lowedj but unfortunately the British cabinet never made its 
position clear to Russia, and consequently the czar never realized 
that persistence in his claims was likely to lead to war. Eventu- 
ally the Russians, in order to coerce Turkey, occupied the 
Turkish principalities that bordered the Danube, and subse- 
quently destroyed a Turkish squadron at SinoJ^e (Nov., 1853). 
Feeling in Great Britain was aroused, Louis Napoleon was 
anxious for war, and eventually the British cabinet drifted into 
it; an ultimatum was sent to Russia, and on its rejection war 
was declared (March, 1S54). Great Britain, France, and Turkey, 
joined in the following year by the ruler of Piedmont, the King 
of Sardinia,^ were opposed to Russia; Prussia and Austria, after 
some hesitation, remained neutral. 

The war which followed is generally known as the Crimean 
J¥ar^ because it was in the Crimea that the main military opera- 
The war, tioHS took place. The original object of the allies, the 
i8m- exi)uksioa of the Russians from the Danubian princi- 

palities, was quickly secured; but it was considered necessary for 
future security to cripple Russia, and for that purpose to capture 
Sebastopol^ the great Russian arsenal and fort in the Crimea, the 
« very heart ”, as it was called, “ of Russian power in the East 

“The history of the Crimean War”, it has been said, “is a 
history of blunders.” In a sense this is true of all wars, and the 
combatant who makes the fewer blunders is victorious. But the 
great powers of Europe had waged no big campaign since that 
of 1815, and it is undeniable that the art of war had been some- 
what forgotten. The allied forces landed in the Crimea, and won 
tlie battle of the Alma in September, XS54, But the battle, apart 
from the courage shown by the soldiers, reflected little credit 
upon the allies.^ An immediate advance after the battle might 
have resulted in the capture of Sebastopol. But the French 


1 This was clue to the King of Sardinia’s minister, Cavour ; he wished to ingratijifcte his 
country with France and Great llritain, so that they might look with sympathy upon Cavour’s 
schemes for the attainment of Italian nationality. 

2 I.ord Raglan, the British commander, was on an exposed position within the enemy’s 
lines where he could not control the battle, whilst the bulk of the BVench forces went astray^ 
and arrived too late to turn the enemy’s left wing as was intended. 

Com) 
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commander was mortally ill, and dela5?ed. Consequently the 
Russians were ^iven time to improve the defences by raising 
earthworks and by scuttling the fleet in the Bay of Sebastopol. 
The allied commanders, after a dangerous flank march round 
Sebastopol, decided that an immediate assault was impossible, 
and undertook a regular siege. 

The British base of supplies was at Balaclava, some six miles 
from their trenches. A large Russian army which was outside 
Sebastopol determined to seize it, and on the Balaclava and 
25th October came the battle of Balaclava. That 3 :nkerman. 
battle was famous for three incidents. Early in the day our 
Turkish allies had been repulsed by the Russians; the way to 
Balaclava was as a consequence only blocked by one regiment 
of foot, the 93rd, under Colin Campbell. Some squadrons of 
Russian cavalry tried to reach Balaclava by getting round the 
flank of the British line, but Campbell, with great celerity, 
changed his front, and the Russian cavalry were obliged to 
retreat. Soon after this, the ‘‘Heavy Brigade’^ of cavalry, 
though it was outnumbered by three to one, charged the massed 
squadrons of the Russian cavalry, and in some eight minutes 
broke through them, and forced them to retreat. Last of all, 
six hundred men of the “ Light Brigade made, owing to mis- 
taken orders, a magnificent though useless charge down a valley 
swept by artillery from all sides, and actually managed to reach 
and temporarily to take possession of the enemy’s guns.^ The 
British forces, therefore, managed to save Balaclava, but the 
Russians got command of the only metalled road that ran from 
Balaclava to the British trenches, and hence made this road 
useless for the transport of supplies. Less than a fortnight 
after the attempt on Balaclava, the Russians made a determined 
attack at Inkerman^ upon the right of the British forces besieg- 
ing Sebastopol After a desperate battle, fought in a fog — a 
“soldiers’ battle”, if ever there was one — the Russians were 
eventually repulsed (November 5, 1854). 

The allies now, however, had to fight a Crimean winteu, and 
in the middle of November it began. A fearful hurricane, accom- 

See Tennyson’s Poems. The cnticism of the French comniauder on tTie charge of the 
Light Brigade is well known : C’est magmhquc, niais ce n’est pas la guerre”. 
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panied by rain and snow, destroyed many of the tents, made 
tlie cart track from the trenches to Balaclava— the only means 
Tthe Crimean communication the British had — impassable for* 
winter, wheeled traffic, and desUoyed twenty -one ships 

wliich were conveying clothing, forage, and amniuniiion for the 
British forces. For the next four months the condition of the 
army was terrible. The cold was intense; food and clotliing 
were alike scanty; the transpoit animals all peiished, and the 
soldiers had to convert themselves into cuimnissariat nuik's to 


bring in supplies; and the camp hospitals were mi.S(;rably [)r(nided 
with necessities for the sick and wounded. As a conse([uciicc, 
the troops were attacked by cholera and scurvy, by dysentery and 
fever, and at one time the men in hospital were more numerous 
than those outside it. 

Newspaper correspondents made the condition of the army 
known at home. 'Fhe nation was furious, and fell tiiaJ Lt^ni 
JPa/mersifon was the only statesman fitted to cope with tiie situiiti(jiL 
Lord Aberdeen accordingly resigned in January, 1^55, and balmcr- 
ston became prime minister. But even before this pieparalions 
had been made to improve matters. Men and supplies were* sent 
to the Crimea, whilst J/iss F/orauv wari allowed to 

organize the nursing in the hospitals; and wiili Lord Lalmersluifs 
accession to office fresli energy was infused into ever}' deparlnuait. 

The Russian army hud fared little better tlian the Ihitish 
during the winter, and was in no condition to take the offensive. 
Fall of Moreover, in Lebruary, 1855, the C/ar Kie, holts di(uU 
Sebastojsoi, and was succeeded by Alexa/ider IL Negotiations 
Sept., I 55. peace were begun, but they came to notliing. 
The allies then prosticuted the war with vigour. 1 Tic IVenc'h 
had a hundred thousand men, the British forty tluuisand, and 
the King of Sardinia some fifteen thousand. \ViUi these forces 
attempts were made to storm Sebastopol; tiiey were at first 
unsuccessful, hut finally, in September, determined atfucks were 
made by the French and British upon two forts whit:h were the 
keys of the Russian position, the Malakoff and the Redan. 'Fhc 


1 The C2ar Initl saitl, reftnring to the Crimean winter, thut he had twn genemk on iHrhom 
he could always rely, FfPrJer. On the tvars tlenth, in the totter tnonth, a 

famous cartoon was publibhed in caUed **Ottu«ral Fevrier turned traitor 
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British attack on the latter failed, but the French took the 
Malakoff, and the same night Sebastopol was abandoned by the 
Russians (September 8, 1855). 

The fall of Sebastopol really ended the war. A congress of 
European powers was held in Paris at the beginning of 1S56, and 
at the end of March peace was signed. By the terms Treaty of 
of peace, the integrity of the Ottoman Empire was 1856. 

guaranteed by the pov/crs, though the sultan promised reforms for 
his Christian subjects, and the Danubian principalities, Wallachia 
and Moldavia, were made self-governing, eventually forming the 
kingdom of Roumania. The Black Sea was declared neutral, and 
no ship of war was allowed upon it; nor were arsenals to be built 
upon its shores. 


3. British Diplomacy and the Period of 
W arfare , 185 7—7 1 

The Crimean War proved but the prelude to a series of wars 
all over the world. No sooner was it over tiian Great Britain had 
to hght against Persia and China, and to stiuggle for her power 
in India, where the Mutiny broke out in 1857. Moreover, her 
relations with France caused her no little uneasiness, especially 
in 1S58. ‘‘ are riding a runaway horse, Palmerston had 

said of his alliance with Napoleon III, “and must always be 
on our guard and Napoleon III was suspected of designing an 
invasion of Great Britain and of avenging his uncle's defeats at 
Trafalgar and Waterloo. 

Then in 1S59 British diplomacy was occupied with the War 
of lialian Liberatioti* Since the fall of Napoleon, Italy had been, 
as during past centuries, merely a “geographical expression”. 
The King of Sardinia and the Emperor of Austria occupied the 
north; the Pope, the Duke of Tuscany, and three other dukes 
shared the centre; the King of Naples governed, or rather mis- 
governed, the south and Sicily. In 1859 the movement for ignit- 
ing it into a single nation under Victor Emmanuel, who ruled 
Piedmont, and was King of Sardinia, could no longer be re- 
pressed. But the difficulties were immense; eight states had to 
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be united; the Austrians had to be expelled; and the existence 
of the Papacy in Italy made the problem of unity a most com- 
plex one. Hie Italian patriots, however, were fortunate in their 
leaders. The discretion of Ficfar thti brain 

Liberation of Cavotir^ his chief ministtn*, and tlie sworcl of the 
War, X859. Gariba/dl accomplished a United Italy. Put, 

nevertheless, without the assistance of France and (Ireat llritain 
the movement might not have been successful. Napoleon III 
with a French army drove the Austrian forces from l.ombardy 
in 1859, though later he forsook the Italian cause*, and supported 
the Pope; whilst the liritish Government, with l.ord Ikdiuerston 
as prime minister and Lord John Russell as foreign secretary, 
gave the Italians its moral support, aiid prevented iuiiopean 
intervention when Garibaldi witli his thousand “ Red^Sliirts ” 
conquered first Sicily and then Naples in 1860.^ As a conse- 
quence, all Italy was united save Venice and the city of Rome; 
and these were finally added, the one in 1S66, when Austria’s 
energies were occupied in a war with Prussia, and the <jther in 
1870, during the war between France and Germany, when the 
French troops who had been guarding Rome were withdrawn. 

The American Civil IVar (i86x“S) followed close on the 
War of Italian Liberation. This was a war fouglU; between the 
^ . Northern and Southern States: fust as to the right 

The American « , i i . , r . 

cUvil War, of the Southern States to secede Irom the Union ; 

* ^ and secondly, as to the continuance of slavttiy, 

which was still the basis of all labour in the South, llie war 
was fought with great determination on both sides for four years 
before the North was finally successful. « 11 le earlitjr stages of 

the war were fought on the question of secession rattier than on 
that of slavery, and the sympathy of the governing classtss in 
Great Britain was inclined to the South, partly because it was 
the weaker side and partly because of the magnificent fighting 
powers which it exhibited. The Northern States, moretwer, by 
blockading the Southern ports prevented the export of cotton, 
which led to terrible distress in Lancashire. 

^ Armed wUh muKkets ‘"fit for the ump ho»p’% CaribaUli and the thousand took, with the 
aid of the Sicilian populace, the capital of Sicily from tweniy.faur thoumnd regular troop® 
armed with ritles. 

®Tho war i« reckoned, through battle and dlwsaae, to have killed or cripidod a milliott went* 
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The “Trent”. 


The British Government, however, maintained a strict neu- 
trality, though two incidents nearly produced a war with the 
Northern States. A Northern man-of-war violated 
British neutrality by taking on the high seas from a 
British mail steamer — the Trejif — two agents of the Southern States 
who were coming to Europe with the object of obtaining European 
assistance. The British nation was furiously indignant, and its 
Government sent the Guards to Canada, and penned a dispatch 
demanding the surrender of the agents and an immediate apology. 
The Queen, at the suggestion of the Prince Consort — it was his 
last official act before his death — persuaded the Government to 
make the wording of the dispatch less peremptory in tone, and 
to give the Northern States an opportunity of giving way without 
humiliation, an opportunity of which they fortunately took advan- 
tage (1861).^ 

In the other incident the British Government was at fault. 
A vessel was being built at Birkenhead for use as a cruiser on 
the side of the South. The British Government was 
given information about it, but neglected to take steps “Alabama”, 
in time, and consequently the steamer, called the Alabama^ was 
able to leave Birkenhead in 1862, and for the next two years 
played havoc with the merchant ships of the Northern States.^ 
The States demanded compensation, and eventually, after long 
and critical negotiations, the matter was finally ended in 1S72 by 
Great Britain paying over three million pounds. 

Whilst the American Civil War was still raging, a new person- 
ality in European affairs had arisen in Bismarck, Since 1815 
the policy of Prussia had lacked initiative and and 

courage, and Lord Palmerston once spoke of her the Polish 
as a ijuantiM nigligeable. But Palmerston was to 
be rudely undeceived when Bismarck became the chief minister 

3- But Araericau feeling: was htill sore on the point. Cf. the American poet’s lines — 

We give the critturs back, John, 

’Cos Abram thought ’twas right ; 

It warn’t your bullyin’ clack, John, 

Provoking us to fight. 

5* The British Goverainent on July 29 finally decided to seize the vessel ; but at daybreak 
tliat morning the Alabama left the Mersey, ostensibly on a trial trip, with ladie.s and other 
guests on board. The guests were landed in Wales, and the ship took in her armament and 
her captain and a fresh crew off the Azores, and hoisted the Southern flag. 
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of the King of Prussia in 1862, His policy was one of * 4 ilood 
and iron’' — he knew exactly what he wanted, and was determined 
to spare no force in order to secure it. Lord JVihiunston, now 
nearing eighty years of age, with a pacific coiiit, a lukewarm and 
occasionally hostile cabinet, and an arnty which was small, and 
not, since the Crimean W^ar, considered to be of gntnt crfu'icncy, 
was no match for such a resolute diplomatist. 'Thus, in 1863, 
British sympathy was aroused in l)chalf of the /b/b', wlio, owing 
to Russian niisgovernment, had risen in insurredion. 1110 Critish 
Government dispatched three protests against the criK.Ly of the 
Russians in dealing with the rising, whilst Bismarck, arrai<l lest a 
successful rising in Russian Poland might he followed by a similar 
movement in l*russian Poland, concentratexi three army (:oij)s on 
the western frontier of Prussia, ready to help Russia if oc.casion 
arose. It is needless to say, therefore, tl'ia.t Ih'iti.sli f)rot(ists were 
unavailing, and the insurrection in 1‘oland was stamped nut with 
merciless ferocity. British intervention had uierely irritated 
Russia without mitigating the lot of the Poles. 

In another and more important affair Jiismarck tritimphed* 
In 1863 th(d Sc/iks2C>(i^-/Ic^/s/em QL<es//m became acute. Balmer- 
ston is reported to have said that tliere were only tlireo 
Schleswig- people in Europe who ever understood it: the Prince 
guekioa, Cousort who was dead, a Danisli statesman who was 
^ mad, and he himself who had hu'goUen it. An attempt 

to explain it would therefore be difficult. it is suftlcient to 
remember that for four centiirie.s the kingdom of !)enmark and 
these two Duchies had been ruled by the same .sovereign, but 
that liolstein was also part of Germany, and belonged in the 
nineteenth century to the German Confederation. An attempt 
made by the King of Denmark to draw the ties between Den- 
mark and Schleswig closer produced protests from the two 
chief German states— -Austria and Priis.sia— and, on their proving 
unavailing, an Austro- Prussian army proc:eeded to occupy Hoi* 
stein. British sympathies were .strongly with Denmark, which 
wa;^ regarded as a small state bullied by two large ones. An 
indiscreet speech of I.ord Palmerston’s led tlie Danes to suppose 
that (*reat Britain would support them by force if necessary, a 
delusion sedulously fostered by Bismarck, who was anxious that 
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Denmark should go to war, in order that she might be deprived 
of the Duchies. Denmark was therefore encouraged to resist the 
demands made on her. An army of Austrians and Prussians 
accordingly overran both Duchies, and, as no help came from 
Great Britain, Denmark had not only to surrender them, but to 
pay an indemnity for having attempted their defence (1864). 

Soon after this, in 1S65, Lord Palmerston died. I'he foreign 
policy of his ministry towards the close of his life was described 
by the opposition as a policy of ‘‘meddle and muddle’’, and of 
“senseless and spiritless menaces”. Yet it must be remembered 
that Lord Palmerston had been one of the creators of the king- 
doms of Belgium and Italy; and that he had carried Great Britain 
successfully through the later stages of the Crimean War. In his 
old age he met in Bismarck a rival with a freer hand and with a 
larger and better equipped army — and he was worsted. 

The five years following Lord Palmerston’s death (1865-71) 
saw the establishment of Prussian predominance in Europe. 
The great object of Bismarck’s policy was to drive The Austro- 
Aiistria out of Germany and make Prussia the seven Weeks’ 
leading power there. He accordingly brought on (1866). 
a war with Austria in 1866; the battle of Sadowa was decisive, 
and in seven weeks the war came to an end, Prussia gaining as 
a result the Duchies of Schleswig-Holstein and the kingdom of 
Hanover,^ and displacing Austria as the chief power in Germany. 

Prussia’s success was regarded with great apprehension by 
Napoleon III, whilst Bismarck saw that the unity of Germany 
could only be achieved by a successful war against Pranco-German 
her old enemy, France. Consequently, war be- ^^70-^- 
tween France and Prussia was probably inevitable. And in 1870 
differences between France and Prussia relative to a candidate 
for the throne of Spain were dexterously utilized by Bismarck to 
bring on a war, but in such a way that France appeared to be 
the aggressor. In this war Prussia, supported by the other 
German States, including those in the south, was brilliantly 
successful. Within a month of its opening, Napoleon HI* and 
a large army were captured at Sedan; and this was followed by 

1 The Duke of Cumberland, William IV’s brother, had succeeded to the throne of Hanover 
in 32837, as female succession was not allowed. 
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the surrender of Meiz and the siege of Paris. Ironi tliese 
disasters .France could not recover, and in 1871 she had to 
agree to a peace by which she paid an enonnoiis indeoinity, 
and lost Alsace and Lorraine. 

The Franco-German War had other results. In h'lance it led 
to the creation of a republic, which has sur\Mved ever since* In 
Germany, the various states were federatt*d undetr the leader- 
ship of Prussia, whose king became J^hii[>eror of (Germany. 
Moreover, the war led to the final completion of Italian unity, 
as the Italians took advantage of the war to <‘a[aure Koine. 
Finally, the Franco-German W^’ar led to the re-opisiing of the 
Eastern Question.-^ At Bismarck^s sugge.stion — for Jfismarck was 
anxious to keep both Russia and Great Britain employed — 
Russia, in 1871, look advantage of the h'runco German War 
to repudiate the article in the Treaty of Paris neiilializing the 
Black Sea. Great Britain had not intervened in either of the two 
wars in which Prussia had been engaged. J^ven tliis infiadion 
of the Treaty by Russia only met with a protest from her, which, 
unbacked by armed force, was disregarded; and a fCun^pc'un 
conference met soon afterwards and rescinded the article. 


4. The Eastern Question, i H76-8 

If Russia had repudiated one of the terms of the Treaty of 
Paris, the sultan had neglected to carry out another; his promised 
The Buiffarian reforms for hi.s Christian sulijccts, *‘the worthless 
atrocities, 1876. promise of a worthless potentate*', came to no- 
thing, and ‘The relations between the sultan and his subjects, 
that is to say, the relation between the tyrant and his victims, 
went on just as before”. Conse<|uently tlicrc was continual un- 
rest in the Balkan States. In 1875 p<*ople of Herzegovina 
revolted ; and in 1876 their example was followed by the Bulgarians, 
whilst Servia and Montenegro declared war on tine ''i'urks. I’he 
Turks in revenge perpetrated in Bnigmia the most terrible bar- 
barities. Thousands of people were massacred and tortured^in 

^ 'Fhe terra** uf th« 'freaty of Paris wliich ended the Criraean War had been bwken before 
the war of *870, for Wallachia and Moldavia, which it was intended sihoiiW rewnia eejpamte, 
had been united in iB66 under the name of Koumama. 
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one place, it was said, a child was impaled on a standard and 
paraded through the streets. 

How did public opinion in Great Britain regard these events? 
On the one hand, the atrocities drew Mr. Gladstone from his 
retirement (p. 635), and in a series of speeches and British 
pamphlets he summoned the nation to support a policy I'oncy. 
of freeing the Christian subjects of Turkey from the sultanas con- 
trol, and of expelling the sultan, ‘‘ bag and baggage ”, from Europe. 
Lord Beaconsfield, on the other hand, who was prime minister, 
distrusted the political designs of Russia, and favoured what he 
called the ^‘traditional” policy of Great Britain — the maintenance 
of the integrity of the Ottoman dominions. The British nation 
was divided between the horror inspired by Turkish cruelty and 
the distrust provoked by long experience of Turkish diplomacy. 
But when Russia, after the failure of an attempt to secure Euro- 
pean intervention in Turkey, declared war, and in 1S77 invaded 
the Turkish territories in Europe and Asia, the latter sentiment 
steadily gained ground, and the memory of Turkish barbarity was 
gradually obliterated by the accounts of the bravery which the 
Turks exhibited for six months, against overwhelming forces, 
in the defence of Flevna^ their stronghold in the north of the 
Balkans. , 

But Plevna fell at last, and the Russians threatened to attack 
Constantinople itself. The Russians were consequently able to 
force the Turks to make peace (1878). But the terms Treaty of 
imposed by Russia were such that Great Britain could ^878. 

not acquiesce in them, and war seemed then imminent between 
Russia and Great Britain. K British fleet brought up near Con- 
stantinople, and six thousand troops were sent from India to 
Malta. But then Russia agreed to refer the arrangement to a 
European congress. It met at Berlin, under the presidency of 
Bismarck, Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury being the British 
representatives. After critical debates a treaty, known as the 
Treaty of Berim^ was agreed upon (1878). By its terms Rou- 
mania and Servia and Montenegro were declared independent 
of Turkey; Bosnia and Herzegovina, though still belonging to 
Turkey, were put under Austrian administration ; Russia received 
a fort and a port in Asia Minor; whilst Great Britain, by a sepa- 
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rate treaty with Turkey, was given control of C}’prus, Two new 
States were created — one, Bulgaria, which was to be self-governing 
though under Turkish suzerainty, and the other, hkistern Rou- 
rnelia, which was placed under a Christian governor nominated 
by the sultan but approved by the puweis. At the time the 
treaty was thought to be a great triumph for Creat Britaiti, and 
i^ord Beaconsfield proclaimed that he brought back ‘‘peace with 
honour 

The Eastern Question had been since tht.* iTanco-Cerman 
War the only question in Euroi)e v^hich reall}' interestixl Creat 

^ Britain: and after the I'leaty of fleriin even interest 

Question, in that beean to subside, and infractions of the treaty 

1878-1909. , 

nave not loused her to action. Ea.stern Kounieha 
was united to Bulgaria in 1S85, Austria in 190.S annexed Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, whilst Bulgaria at the same time detilared its 
com|)lete independence of I'urkcy. None of these UKVisures pro- 
duced anything but ineffective protests from Creat Britain. 

During the years 1913-4, renewed troubles had broken out 
in the Balkans. Eirst, Serbia, Bulgaria, Creece, and .Montenegro 
combined against Turkey. Then, having driven back the l‘nrks, 
except from a small district round C'onstanlinojjle, tlie allies 
quarrelled; and Bulgariaks greed led all the other Balkan powers, 
including Roumania, to combine against her, with the result that 
at the Treaty of Bucharest in 1913 she got less than was originally 
intended. A year later, 3914, the unending (|uarrels and rivalries 
in the Balkans provided the occasion fur the greatest war in 
history — the World War, 1914-8 (see p, 716^;). 
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XLIX. Great Britain and World-Politics, 

1878-1911 

On the whole, it is true to say that up till 1878 the gaze of 
European statesmen had been fixed mainly upon affairs in Europe; 
and that, since that date, it has been fixed to an ^ 

„ . . . . World-Policy 

increasing extent upon affairs m Asia and Africa. of^Em-opean 
What were the causes of this change? Partly, no 
doubt, it was due to the fact that, for the generation that lived 
after 1878, there was no European problem that pressed for 
immediate solution; Italy had attained her nationality, Prussia 
had fought out her struggle with Austria and with France, and 
even the Eastern Question ceased to be explosive. Then, again, 
in the years previous to 187 8 the value of extra-European posses- 
sions was hardly realized. Cobden, for instance, the free trader, 
had looked upon our great Indian Empire with an “eye of 
despair”. The popular view of colonies w^as expressed by Dis- 
raeli, who said in 1S52, “these wretched colonies will all be 
independent in a few years and are like a millstone round our 
necks”; whilst Bismarck said in 1S76, “ I do not want colonies 
at all. Their only use is to provide sinecures.” But the growing 
fidelity of the colonies to the British Empire and their increasing 
prosperity, coupled with the greater facilities of communication, 
gradually brought about a revulsion of feeling. Above all, the 
European nations began gradually to realize the necessity for 
expansion. They had to find outlets for their growing popu- 
lation,- fresh markets for the products of their growing manu- 
factures. Africa and Asia offered the best openings for their 
enterprise, and the field of rivalry between the various European 
nations has therefore been transferred from Europe to these two 
vast continents. 

1 Ofcour.se Disraeli in later years held quite different opinions. 

Si The population of people of European extraction increased from 170 millions to #5 10 
millions in the course of the nineteenth century. 
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I. Great Britain and Egypt 

I’o begin with, we must endeavour to trace the relations of 
(ireat ihitain with Egypt. The first difficulties which aiose there, 
^ ^ ^ however, were not caused by the I'ivalry for C'xpan- 

iSinicl * t 1 I * r 

Ismail Pasha, sion, but were due to other circumstances. It will 
* ^ be remembered that Meheniet AH had made him- 

self master of Egypt, though he was still suhjec't nominally 
to the sovereignty of Turkey. His grandson, /sy/i(uV 
succeeded in i<S63, and was accorded by the sultan the title of 
JirAi’dizje — in return for a substantial money payment, Ismail’s 
reign was, it has been said, carnival of extravagance and 
oppression”. He possessed an unrivalkid cxipacity f>r spending 
money, for he adde‘d to the wasteful tastes of an (drientai despot 
a genuine desire to introduce into his country, in ail haste, the 
conveniences of Western civilization, without the lerist idea how 
to do it economically and effectively. As a conseipience, dining 
his sixteen years of rule, the debt of ICgypt incn*astal from 
^3,000,000 to 1 00,000,000, and every form of extortion was 
practised on his subjects in order to furnish him with money, the 
“fellaheen” — as the Egyptian peasants are called — biing per- 
haps, during his reign, the most wretched pijople in all the world. 
Some of his expenditure was wLse. He was, for instance, a great 
supporter of the Canai Compafij,\ and bought laige (juun- 

titics of its shares. But he and his family, and the ministers 
and adventurers who surrounded him, recklessly s(|uan<kTed the 
greater part of the money they obtained. One instance must 
suffice: an Egyptian princess ran up a bill of ^150,000 with a 
French dressmaker. 

Eventually the crash came. Ismail first sold all his Canal 
shares, Disraeli buying ;£‘4,ooo,ooo worth of them for Creat 
Britain. Then, in 1876, he repudiated the Hlatc debts, 'fhe 
creditors were Europeans, chiedy British and French, and such 
an^ action made European intervention inevitahle. Moreover, 
Great Britain regarded Egypt as the higliway to India, and was 
therefore vitally interested in the stability of its government. The 


1 Pasha is a Turkinh iit!e uHisaUy given to general# md gwemaw of provinces. 
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upshot, after various complicated was that Great 

Britain and France in 1879 got the sultali a^ose Ismail and 
to nominate Tewfik^ his son, in his plactl whilCfe Ih^^ufilic' debt 
of Egypt was put under the supervision or®f!TP*®^ 
and two controllers, appointed by Great Britain and France 
respectively, guided the financial administration of the country. 

The Dual Con/ro/, as it has been called, was not to last for 

long. There shortly arose an anti-foreign movement, directed 

against any Turkish or European control of Egyptian pasha’s 

affairs, the motto of which was Egypt for the movement, 

, . 1881— 2. 

Egyptians Moreover, in the army there was great 

discontent, chiefly owing to the arrears of pay, and in 1S81 Arabi 
Pas?ia^ an officer in the army, was the leader of a successful 
mutiny, and practically obtained the control of the government. 
There soon followed a riot in Alexandria, in which some fifty 
Europeans were brutally murdered. It was obvious that the 
country was drifting into anarchy, and hundreds of Europeans 
began to leave the country. The Great Powers, therefore, held 
a solemn conference at Constantinople to decide what should be 
done; but they decided nothing, and meanwhile the Egyptian 
soldiers at Alexandria raised batteries for use against a British 
fleet which had been dispatched to that port. This was too 
much even for Lord Granville, the foreign secretary in Glad- 
stone's ministry, whose policy had hitherto been of a somewhat 
dawdling character. He suggested to France a joint bombard- 
ment of Alexandria, but France, fearful of Bismarck's designs if 
French energies were absorbed in Egypt, refused. Great Britain 
accordingly acted alone, and, on the Egyptians refusing to pull 
down the batteries, Alexandria was bombarded and the batteries 
destroyed (July, 1882), Having once begun to interfere, Great 
Britain could not stop. vSir Garnet (afterwards Lord) Wolseley 
was sent to Egypt, and by a well-delivered blow at Tel-el-JTebir 
crushed Arabi's forces (September, 1882), and Arabi himself was 
exiled to Ceylon. The khedive's power was re-established, some 
of the British forces being left provisionally in the country.^ 

No sooner was the Arabi revolt suppressed than danger arose 
elsewhere. The khedive not only ruled Egypt, but a vast country 
known as the Soudan, which extends south of Wady Haifa, and 
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was twice as big as France and Germany put together. Moham- 
medans believe that a will appear on earth, on whose 

The Mahdiand coHiing the world will bc coiiveitcd to Mohamnied- 
oAhe^Sm?da*n, anisiii. A mail in the Soudan proclaimed him- 
self to be “the Mahdi ” in i8Si. I’iie Sfjudanese 
under Ismail’s rule had suffered, except during a short period 
when General Gordon was govenuji*, every f<a*ni of inLsguveru- 
ment, large parts of the land liaving ])een leased {)Lit to slave- 
hunters, Conse<iueully they Hocked to j<jin tiie new pn^phet, 
and it soon became evident that a formiilabkj rehelliuii was in 
progress. Tlie khedive and his ministers, afl<;r A rain’s downfall, 
sent a general called Hicks to crush the Dervislies, as the Mahdi’s 
followers were called; but the army was raw and undisciplined, 
and was totally destroyed ( I 8«S3)J It was clear that the Soudan 
must bc evacuated, at any rate for a time. 'Flie i^gyptian Govtirn- 
ment was unwilling to adc^pt this couise, and ('onscf |Ut;nlly the 
Ijritish Government had again to interfere, and to insist u}jou it. 

Jkit at once two <piestions arose— how far was it potisihle to 
extricate the Egyptian garrisons in the Soudan, amount iug to 
_ , . some fifty thousand men? ami what fonn of govrtrn- 

Gordon's . ^ ^ , < t . - . . 

mission, mcut, if uiiy, was to be set up in the Soudan after Us 

XS84 5. evacuation? I'hc British Government tlttritlcd to send 

to the Soudan Generai Gordon —who had a few years before 

governed it for a short time — with the primary and main object 

of superintending the evacuation and of saving ns many garrisons 

as he could, and incidentally of making wliat arrangements were 

possible for the future government of the country. Gordon was 

a hero of heroes, brave, chivalrous, impetuous, ermUioual, self- 

confident;'^ but liecause of some of tlu.*sc very (|ualities it was 

a mistake to send him. When he reached Kkarioum (February, 

1884), the capital of the Soudan, it was perhaps natural tliat he 

should lay the chief stress, not upon the unadventurous f)olicy of 

evacuation, but upon the future settlement of tlie country and 

I The army was kd astray Uy the guides, and after waiulcring tiuve <l.tys and three utghls 
witlyutt water, came upon u force uf tlie eneu»y whum it was tuo feeble to resist. 

s (Jordon’s, most famous exploits were in China. Fie oimmsimied a force, known as *Ohe 
Kver-victorious Army **, on behalf of the Chinese government in the formidable Taiping rebel- 
lion. His force won thirty-three engagement's in under two years md stamped out 

the arebelhon. Gordon led the storming-pariies in pertoii, carrying * liuk cane. His soklter® 
regarded it as a magic wand, protecting his life and kaditjg them to victory. 
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the welfare of its inhabitants. First, he nskeci that Zobehr, a 
man who had been a noted slave-dealer, should be sent to the 
Soudan as ruler, as he was a man of enormous iniliience* But 
the British Government, fearful of public opinion at home, ro' 
fused. Then Gordon wanted, in his own words,j to snsash the 
Mahdi with British or Indian troops. Meantime the cliance 
of extricating the garrisons, if there ever was a chance, pa.ssed 
away; the tribes round KharUnini rose for the Mahdi; and, 
finally, Gordon\s own retreat was cut off. 

Gordon had to be relieved. But for five fatal UKjnths (Uad* 
stone’s Governinent pro<'rastinate(l. Finally Lord \\ olseley was 

sent: an advance guard was hunied forwaixl, only to 
Death of , , . , . . , r i . 

Gordon, learn, when within sight of Kliartoiiin, Mail ( .eneral 

Gordon, after an heroic delence tjf tliree hiindied and 
seventeen <lays, liad been killed, and that tin; tov. n !ia<l fallen 
two days previously (January, 18S5). Belief bad arrived too 
lute. I'he shame and grief of Great hJrilain at ihi- failure le save 
General Gordon may be imagined. But nothing <'oukl now be 
done. The fall of Khartoum meant tlie complete ^‘xricuation of 
the Soudan south of Wady Haifa, and llic greater pari of the 
garrisons fell into the hands of the Mahdi 

Meantime in Fgypl itself, ‘die land of paradox”, a strange 
situation developed. Arabi’s movenuait liad bt*cu (juelled by 
^ British forces — but what was then to haiipen? Great 

Govern m cut ’ 

of Egypt,' Britain could not annex the country or establish a 
formal protectorate without violating pledgijs which 
she had given to hbiropi^an pfiwers. On the other hand, she 
could not abandon it; the kliedive could ncu slant] alone, and 
it was clear that, in order not only to reform the count.ry but to 
save it from anarchy, some power must interftTe 'Bo call in the 
Turk would have made things worse, whilst to ask for tluj inter- 
vention of other European powers would only have increased 
complications. The upshot was that Great 1 ‘iritain di'itided upon 
a provi.siona! occupation, which was to last until h^gypt should 
be 'able to look after herself- -and that o€cu|,>ation, which some 
optimists hoped would last only for a few months, has, to the 
infinite benefit of the country, lasted till this day. The Sultan 
of Turkey still possessed, in name, the sovereign power* H# 
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leceived an annual tribute, and he limited the numbers of the 
Egyptian armiyj; tlie Turkish flag was the Egyptian flag, and the 
h^gyptians themselves were the sultan'^s subjects. The khedive^ 
I’ewfik Ikisha, and his ministers, in theoiy, were resi)onsible foi 
the government and carried on the administration of the coun- 
tryd But the real security for the peace of Egypt has been the 
British army, the real security for its financial stability has been 
tiie British treasuiy, and the real ruler of the country has been 
tlic British consul-general. Lord Cromer.- 

Under the guidance of Lord Cromer, creator of modern 
Egypt,” British ‘‘advisers” to the Egyptian ministers have le- 
organized the finance and the system of justice and education. 
Three of the greatest evils of Egypt, the tlnec C^s as they have 
been called, weic dealt with. The coiirhas/i^ a stiip of hippopot* 
amus hide with a tapering end, once used with hideous frequency 
on the wretched Egyptians, was forbidden; the €orve\\ or forced 
labour, was stopped; and the British officials, by their own 
splendid example, and by using c\xTy check in their jjovver, did 
a great deal to lessen the awful corn/J^lio/i — the wholesale bribery 
and sale of concessions — that used to prevail amongst native 
officials. Moreover, British engineers have regulated the waters 
of the Nile, upon which the prosperity of Egypt depends. New 
systems of irrigation have brouglit land into cultivation that was 
desert before, and increased doubly and tiebly the productiveness 
of previously cultivated land, whilst the building of the great dam 
at Assouan (completed in 1902) has doubled the available supply 
of Nile water. 

Yet it was natural, perhaps, that other European nations should 
look with some suspicion upon British motives in retaining Eg)'])t, 
and the attitude of France especially ^vas persistently hostile. As 
a consequence, great difficulties were experienced by Lord Cromer 
in dealing with Egyptian finance, which was still subjected, to 
some extent, to international control; but the entente cordiale with 
kh-arice, soon after the accession of Edward VII, led to an agree* 
meat by wliich France recognized the British position in Egypb 

Tewftk’h death in 189'.', Abbas* II succeeded huu. 

® Lord Cromer ictited iu 1907, awd was succeeded by Sir Eldou Gorst, and on the latter*s 
death in 19*1 Lord Kitchener was appointed. 
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and allowed Great Britain to fix her own time fijr tlie end of its 
occupation, whilst Great Britain in return recognized l^’rance’s 
position in Morocco. 

The Biitish occupation gave British officers tlie chance to 
create an efficient Egyptian army, and in 1896 that army was 
Reconquest of strong cnoiigh to Undertake, \Nilh tin* aid of Ihitish 
Soudan, 189S. forccs, the rcconquest of Ihti Soudan. Parts of 
the outside region of that countiy had already been atajuired by 
other powers, by France and Italy, by ilreat Britain and Abys- 
sinia, but the great mass of it was still, in oSqfj, under the cruel 
rule of the Khalifa, who had sucrecxled the Maluli. Geneial 
(afterwards Lord) Kitchener ’workeal out the* details of the c'nia- 
paigns in masterly fashion. In 1:898 the main body of the l')ervish 
forces, who fought with heroic bravery,^ was finally destroyed at 
the battle of Omdurmnn^ a battli* which letl to Hit* e*:ipture of 
Khartoum, and the end of the Dervish rule. 'The farl that the 
population of the vSoudan had sunk friini eight rnilHtais to four 
and a half millions showed how merciless that rule had been. 
The Soudan was jmt under the joint control of Fgyf:>t and Great 
Britain in 1899, and since then has made steady progress. 


2. The “Grab for Africa” 

We turn from Egypt to other parts of Afruei, It is said that 
between 1879 and 1SS9 Great J^ritain added to her pr^ssessions 
_ , , , land equal in size to onedhird of Eurorne Some 

Beginning: of . . , , -r r 

‘^pab^for of these additions \vcre in the h.asb sucii as U|)|)er 
Arica , J884, (1886); but the larger part of them was in 

Africa. During the first half of the nineteenth century the interior 
of Africa was almost unknown, hut in the third quarter of the 
century the expeditions of explorers, and more csptidally of 
Livingstone and Stanley, aroused Kuropean interest. And then, 
in 1884, began what is called the fur Afrkid\ The Euro- 
pean po'wers, eagt-T for new outlets, began a general scramble for 

***Our nuiti were perfect," wrote an Kiiglisb corrcjipoiuleiu, “Init tfie Dervkhci were 
superb— beyond perfcciion. Their ridemerj, mangled by every fcjritn ordeiitb arndi torment that 
man can devise, clung round the black flag and the green, emptying their pwr, rotten, home- 
made cartridges daunttes&ly. I'heir jtpeirmea charged death at every moment hop«I«i»ly."‘ 
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new territories and “spheres of influence” The result. was that 
France obtained in North-west Africa an enormous empire, stretch- 
ing from Algiers to the Congo River, twenty times the size of 
France itself.^ Germany obtained not far short of one million 
square miles on the east and west coasts of Afiica, and Italy 
possessions bordering on the Red Sea or adjacent to it. King 
Leopold of Belgium had already formed the Congo Free State 
in iS8o, and Portugal had extended her ancient possessions on 
either coast of Africa. 

Great Britain herself was not behind other competitors. She 



already possessed Cape Colony and Natal, Sierra Leone and the 
Gold Coast. To them she now added BecJmanaland ^ 

Great 

and Rhodesia, On the west coast, chiefly through the Britain’s 
enterprise of Sir George Goldie, a British company 
developed Nigeria^ which has, since 1900, been a British Pro- 
tectorate. On the east, the East Africa Company developed 
what are now known as the Protectorates of British Masi Africa 
and Uganda^ the latter country being first penetrated about 1890. 
Moreover, protectorates were established over parts of Somaliland 
and Zanzibar respectively in 1884 and 1891. Needless to say, 
the scramble, whilst it was in progress, led to considerable diplo- 
matic complications, which were, however, gradually overcome 

' Much of it, however, is the “light, sandy soil" of the Saharan desert. In 1911 France 
obtained a virtual Protectorate over Morocco, though she was obliged to give a large sHce of 
her teiritories in the Congo as “ compensation to Germany. 
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by agreements between the various powers conrerned (ireat 
ikitain was also engaged in various little wars in U,e,andaj in 
Nigeria, and with the Ashanlees. 

3. The Far East 

(See jM.'F, 1'. fHj7} 

From Afiica the scramble for tenitoiy spiead to the ieir ICasl. 
Great ih'itaiii had aheady a('({niu*d, at lie; either tlie eighteenth 
century, and, witlun tern of th<^ I'Stlle af 

Far East. "Watoihx^, and (he‘s«/ three being 

now known as the Stuiits Settlements. In the traiiy seteidics 
she obtaiiK'd iniJuence over the Malay Slate's, uhieli weie linally 
federated under Hritish protection in iS9(), v\hils( in iSbb she, 
obtained the prolectuiate of A'orl// />Vvve’e aisl .SV/zv/reud, lire 
latter state the creation of an ICnglishinan, Ksjah fhoektd ihit 
there were still left the islands in the I'acihtg lor uhieh ihiae was 
a brisk competition between lhance, (Jeiiiiaii}', aiul t h'ral Ihitain; 
the latter laid actpiirerl the Juji in iMy g and rJie added 

various other islands towards the end of the niiieiej*nfh reiiiury. 

At tlie close of the ninetecjitli century the rivalr}' beiwe-e-n 
European nations was transferred to (diina. llei’e, however, as 
Great Britain elsmvhcr^v fh'eat Hrilain liad ah'eatly arquinvl along 
WarsfiS4^*^' Start. Gliina, it must he renujinljcnHl, boasted of 
and 1857-60. posse.ssing the oldest clvili/ation irj the world, and 
looked with contoinjit on the mushrotmi growth of Ihiropisui 
nations/' (x>nsc(|uently the aetit)n of (diinese olhcials was apt 
to be high-handed, and had alrt*ady caused two wais 1 between 

Kiijali Brooke (died rBsd), after ,avav fr'mu ’vch-m!, fU'i ved a liuit' ia tSf aimiy 

of tlie kSut ladi.i Cojapauy. HiJ stik.equeutiy intjeritei'i a I'^rliine, a Mlunau.-r, ami 

t)ailed 1<> Doriico In where he qnn'kly e'a.ihli.vhn d a n»e.«t lejniiali'Mi whh the aaliveH 

Uitfonmiateli" the coaa Irihes of Iknneo wete iiiVeteiate jaiatef. and vi'*.* y « hu J uiies, ihr eni- 
lettinn of as lar;ie n number of human liciub ixu pussihlc beii4t with them a iiahsmuitie Imhhy. 
Urouk« auled the British navy tu supjjrCHS jduu'y, .iml then htu'urtn* Hajah tjf Sarawak^ a 
turiiinry oi some KiiU.'ire 

‘Z *rhe fast rhect, iiufwi tmjalely, of British rtilewsoii .ui «|iidemic of iiieasle^, whn h cairicdoff 
onc”thu'd of tlie people 

ill the opinion of Chinamen, *‘jUi men under heaven “ owed ailei^innce to their emperor, 
and in Chineist'! otficial documents the tmnmrch of < treat Mritain wji» <lef«;rih«i a» being 
“revemitially fiulmds.$ive'k and ass “having repeatedly paid tiihute" to llw Eiin|»t;ror of 
China. 
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Great Britain and China. The first occurred in 1840, when a 
Chinese Commissioner dealt in very summary fashion with British 
subjects who, with the connivance of minor officials, were smug- 
gling opium into China. As a result of the war, was 

ceded to Great Britain, and since that time the trade of Hong- 
Kong has been developed to such an extent that it now ranks 
amongst the six greatest ports in the world. The second war 
took place between 1857 and 1860, and was caused by the fact 
that Chinese officials had insulted our flag which was flying over 
a vessel trading at Canton. Great Britain was aided by France, 
and eventually China, after the Summer Palace at Pekin had 
been destroyed, agreed to pay a large indemnity, and to allow 
European ministers to reside at Pekino 

Later on, the other powers came in. France developed a large 
Empire to the south of China during the last twenty years of the 
nineteenth century; Russia occupied Port Aithur,"^ “Boxer” 

and gradually ale into the frontiers of northern outbreak, igoi. 
China; Germany, in 189S, look advantage of the murder of two 
missionaries to acquire Kiau-Chau, whilst Great Britain acquired 
Wei-kai-weL Meantime mining and railway concessions were 
obtained in different districts by Europeans. Chinamen, perhaps 
naturally, resented these foreign activities in their country, and 
the result was the creation of a patriotic society called the 
BoxerSy who wanted all white men to be exterminated. The 
’G: 5 oxers’’ became supreme in Pekin, and proceeded to besiege 
the foreign legations (1901). Consequently an international force 
was sent, which successfully relieved the legations, and at the close 
of the military operations China had to pay a large indemnity. 
Now China is at last waking up, and many Europeans look with 
no little apprehension upon the probable effects of Chinese com- 
petition in the future* 


There have been, since the Treaty of Berlin in 1878, no great 
wars between European nations, but the trading and cofenial 
rivalries between the Great Powers produced, at times, a con- 
siderable amount of friction. Thus Germany and Great Britain 

I The Russians ceded Port Arthur to Japan in 1905, after the Russo-Japanese War. 
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foun<l some difficulty in settling their boundaries in Africa. 
Croat Britain incurred the ill will of hrance \)y her occupatirai 
Isolation of whilst Crcat Britain herself was vt‘ry sus- 

Great Britain, pjeious of Russia’s designs in Afghanistan and the 
Far East. Flence for many of the years after 1S7S Creel Britain 
was in a position of isolation, and at the linio of the South 
African War in 1S99 ([). 712) there is no doubt that Croat 
Britain was extremely unpopular in Europe. 

But with the accession Ring hklward V'll in 1901 Croat 
Britain’s position slowly iin])roved. ^ Largely thn )Ugh the king’s inflii- 
The Treaties with CHCC the altitude of the Britisliaiul f'reiieh nations 
japan^tigost’ tow’ards OHO another l^ecnnie more fiiendly, with 
and Russia (1907). result that in 1904 an agnteiiu n{, as w'e htivc 

seen, was made between them w’hi<‘h sCtled all their 
In the same year — 1904 — war broke out belwriai Rus.~,ia. and 
Japan, llio progre.ss of the latter power hod Ikmoi marvellous 
in the previous forty years, and its siic(‘css in Ihf.; war uw-ealt'd 
to Europe its enormous strength. Relations btdw’oiai Japan and 
Great Britain had been for some time cordial, and in 1905:1 
defensive alliance was made between them \vhici\ strengthened 
the British position in the luir East.- Idnally, soon alh;r the 
Russo-Japanese \V’’ar w’as over, th<5 Cov<‘rnmenls of Kuhsia. and 
Great Britain began to enter into n<;gotialions, and in 1907 an 
arrangement was made between them (sei‘ p. 695). Great Britain 
during the last few years has also strc*ngliu*ni‘d hra- friendships 
with the smaller powers of Europe. Her relations, howeaaT, with, 
the strr>ngest of all (>)nlinental pow’-ers— with Germany are slill 
somewhat uneasy, many people in Cn*at Britain being, rightly or 
wrongly, apprehensive of (ierman arubitions. 

I The fact that el^ht monarch*;, and tint (pwr'preshhMjtH froni Fiaurn .uhI Anaatra, iranne to 
Kni;Ian<l to attend Kuik Rdw.ml VU’h luucral ^how^•d the rctpc* t atid alsVt t«o*» which he had 
in f«trfiji»n countries. 

22 The alliajicc was renewed in xgi*. 
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CONDITION OF INDIA, 1S23 

L. History of India since 1823 

The treaty with Russia, referred to at the close of the last 
chapter, was concerned almost exclusively, so far as the British 
were concerned, with the security of India, and it may, 
thercfoie, be appropriate at this stage to return to the of India 
history of our great Indian Empire. That history has 
already been sketched till the end of Lord Hastings’s rule in 1S23 
(Chap. XXXVI 11 ), a rule which saw the final extension of our 
supremacy over the Native States in the interior, and we may 
now follow the course of events up till recent times. After 1823 
the whole peninsula of India, from Cape Comorin in the south 
up to the Scinde frontier and the Sutlej River on the north, was 
under British authority. Part of this vast territory was directly 
governed by the British; part was under the control of native 
rulers, subject, however, to the supervision of the British Govern- 
ment. INIeantime other rulerships had been created elsewhere. 
One dynasty had succeeded in founding the kingdom of Burmah, 
and was even threatening Eastern Bengal, and another had suc- 
ceeded in uniting most of the tribes of Afghanistan into one 
strong state; whilst Ranjit Singh had established a great state 
in the Punjab — the land of five rivers — a territory which stretched 
from Peshawar and Kashmir in the north to the Sutlej River in 
the south. 

Difficulties soon arose between Great Britain and these inde- 
pendent rulers. The first war came in 1824-6 with Burmah^ and 
on its conclusion the British obtained the cession of ^ 

The First 

some territory and an indemnity. In 1839 occurred Afghan war, 
the First Afghan JFar, The frontiers of the Russian 
Empire and the British Empire were, at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, some 2000 miles apart; but gradually, as 
these empires expanded, their frontiers approached one another, 
till, at the end of the century, they were at one place barely a 
dozen miles apart. In the north-west, Afghanistan was regarded 
by the British as a buffer state between their own empire in India 
and the Russian Enjpire; and the good will of its ruler was con- 
sidered essential for the security of the former. Matters began 
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to look critical in 1837 — the year of Queen Victoria’s accession, 
llic Shah of Persia, with encouraj^enicnt from Russia, attacked 
Herat, a great stronghold in North-west Afghanistan; and wlien 
the attack failed, l^ussian agents in the following year bcgaii to 



intrigue with Dmi whcj had ysur|>ed the governor- 

ship** of the greatijr part of Afghanistan. JAtrd Auckiapui^ the 
Governor-genera,] <»f India, decided, somewhat unwisely, to de- 
pose Dost , Mohammed, and to restore tl’ic |,»rin€e whom Dost 
Mohamaied had evicted. An expedition , was accordingly sent; 
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Kabul;, the capitalj and Kandahar were captured, and the old 
ruler restored^ whilst Dost Mohammed eventually surrendered 
himself to the British 

For two years tlicre was peace, ihougli the Afghans were sulky 
and sullen. Then, in 1S41, came a great disaster. The British 
agent at Kabul was murdered. At the same time the military 
stores were captured b) the Afghans, and the weak British brigade 
at Kabul found itself inadequately supplied with food and sur- 
rounded by hostile forces After two months^ resistance it was 
forced to negotiate with the leader of the Afghans, Dost Mohaiiv 
mod’s eldest son, and, under promise of safe-conduct from him, 
it started in the depth of winter, four thousand strong, and accom- 
panied by twelve thousand cam p-lol lowers, to retire to India. 
Of this whole number only one reached Jelalabad, the nearest 
Biilish garrison; the rest, except for a few prisoneis, perished 
either fi om the effect of exposure to the cold or from the knife 
and die musket of the Afghan. Such a fearful disaster had to be 
avenged. Two armies marched from India for Kabul, the one 
by Kandahar, under (leneral Nott, and the other by the Khyber 
Pass, under Clencral Pollock. They arrived at the capital within 
a day ol each other, burnt the great bazaar, rescued the prisoners, 
and returned, leaving Dost Mohammed to resume the throne. 
It IS now generally agreed that the Ihitish made a mistake in 
deposing Dost Mohammed and in interfering in Afghanistan. 
Moreover, the tragic annihilation of the Kabul garrison upset 
the belie! in British invincibility, and was not without its effect 
upon the subscctuent mutiny. 

The First Afghan Wav was the beginning of a series of cam- 
paigns, which lasted, with little intermission, till the final suppres- 
sion of the Mutiny in 1S59. Difficulties with the Annexation of 
rulers of as the lower valley of the Indus s^inde. 1S43. 

is called, led to a brilliant campaign against them undertaken by 
Sir C. Napier.'^ llie subsequent annexation was described as 
’ a very advantageous, useful, and humane piece of rascality 
giving, as it did, for the first lime the benefits of a strong '^nd 
honest administration to the inhabitants. 

^ Napier*8. punning dispatch announcing the conquest of the country— ** Peccavi, I have 
Sciude ' showed lus own doubts as to whether hostilities were altogether justified. 
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Our next war arose as a consequence of tlie death of the 
“ Idon of the Punjab’’, as Ranjit Singh was called. 1 hj 
The Sikh Wars* bceii careful to keep on good tenns with the 
1846, and X848-9. British (lovernnient, but on his death, in 1^39, 
there was no strong man to succeed him. ( 'onset juently dierc 
came a period of turbulence and anandiy insi^paiable fuau a 



scries of disputed sucre.ssion.s. Finally, a miiibiry (,'onimittr‘e 
became supreme, and proceeded to invade !h*ilisli hfnitory. War 
therefore became inevitabUa I'hc inhabitants of tlie Punjab were 
mainly Sikks^ who were members of a Hindoo religicnis sect 
founded in the fifteenth century; and Ranjit Singh had recruittid 
from amongst these Sikhs an army of some eighty thousand, wlio 
hav6 been compared for their steadiness and religious zeal to 
Cromwell’s famous “Ironsides”, 'i'lie two Sikh wars wt»re coiw 
scquently the most formidable and, stubborn tliat the British had 
to fight during the whole course of their conciuest of India* 
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In the first war (1845) the British won four pitched battles 
in three weeks, one of them, that of Mrozs/iaJi, being described 
as ''^'thc most bloody and obstinate contest ever fought by Anglo- 
Indian troops That war ended in an unsatisfactory peace, and 
hostilities soon reopened. In the second war (1848-9) the first 
battle was at Chliianwallah\ here the British, though they man- 
aged to take the Sikh position, lost two thousand four hundred 
men killed and wounded, besides four guns and the colours of 
three regiments. A splendid victory, however, at Gujerat five 
weeks later destroyed the Sikh army. For the first two hours the 
artillery was used with splendid effect, and then a general advance 
carried the Sikh position, We stood two hours in hell,’^ so a 
Sikh described the battle, ‘'and then we saw six miles of in- 
fantry.’^ In both wars the commandei-in-chief was Lord Go?igh, 
No 0!ie has ever doubled his bravery and persistence.^ But his 
conduct of the war was much attacked at the time.* His “Tip- 
perary tactics’’ — he came from County Ti[)perary— were con- 
denmed as precipitate, and he was too fond of frontal attacks 
with the bayonet to make sufficient use of flank movements and 
artillery fire. His last victory was, however, a fine achievement. 

The victory at Gujerat left the British masters of the Punjab. 
The country was annexed; and some of the most capable men in 
India, including Henry and John Lawrence, were sent to govern 
it They inaugurated a period of peace and good government, 
which increased the prosperity and happiness of all the inhabi- 
tants. Consequently, when the Mutiny of 1857 broke out, the 
Punjab remained not merely passively quiescent but actively loyal. 

The Second Sikh "iVar had been fought whilst Lord Dalhousie 
was governor-general, and he was responsible for the annexation 
of the Punjab. But the Punjab was not the only Daihousie’s 
extension of British territory which took place 1848-56. 
during his rule of eight years (1848-56). Outrages upon British 
merchants and insults to the British flag necessitated a fresh 
war with Burmah in 1852, and led to the annexation of Lower 
Burmah and the mouths of the Irawaddy River, The misgovern- 

“He was as brave”, said one of his fellow-officers, “as ten Hons each with two sets of 
teeth and two tails” ; and a saying of his, “I never was bate, and never shall bo bate” (he 
spoke with a strong Irish brogue), has been often quoted. 
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mtiiit of Oudh by its rulers had been so scandalous that the East 
India Company sent orders for its annexation, which Dalhuusie 
carried out in 1856, Moreover, Lord Dalhousie himself was sli (justly 
of opinion that the direct rule of the British was much sLijicuor 
to native rule; and he consequently refused, in certain cases, la 
sanction the old custom by which Hindoo piinces who iuui no 
children of their own might adopt heirs to succeed them. ITiiis, 
when the rulers of and of Jhansi^ in Central India, died 

without direct heirs, their territories lapsed” to the (hunpan). 

So far we have been concerned with the extension ot the 
British control in India, but it must not be suiJ[)osed that the 
^ , efforts of British rulers were not diiectcd to betteriiif^ 

progress, the lot of their subjects. On the conirury, eipcnally 
1823-50. during the governorship of J.ord IVi/lnvu 

(1828-35) and Lord DalJiousle (1848-56), great reforms were 
made. Tiitv former abolished suttee^ as the conipulsoiy suicide 
of Hindoo widows on the death of their husbands was cnll(.‘dd 
suppressed the fhugs^ bands of hereditaiy assassins, who roametl 
about India strangling travellers; encouraged cdiicatc.d nativv.*s to 
take a share in the government; made important iinanciul reforms; 
and initiated a measure for giving liberty of the [>n‘ss. The kilter 
reorganized the internal administration of India; dcjvcloptt^l canals; 
introduced the telegraph, the railway, and cheap ptjstagcy; and 
encouraged education. Indeed Lord Dalhousie must be iegar(k‘d, 
whether as empire builder or reformer, as one of the greatest of 
our proconsuls. 

i.ord Dalhousie’s policy, however, was one cause* of tlie Incliau 
l^Iutiny ill 1857. Western reforms mystified and unseltled the 
Causes of uativcs thought that the wuikl was 

^"^857^ turned upside down. To many natives the U*Ie- 

graph was magic, whilst the railway threatened the caste 
system because people of different castes liad to travel togethm' in 
the same carriage. It was even thought that all British projects 
of reform had but one design— the destruction of the Hindoo 
religioji. Again, the annexation policy of Lord Daliiousie, tliough 
undertaken with the best intentions, had aroused distrust. It 
was unfortunate, moreover, that Lord Canni^^i^^ Lord Dalhousie^s 

1 During one year in Beugcil alone no l«a*i than eight huiulred mdom were burnt to death. 
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siuxcssor, vs'cis not made aware of the peculiar conditions of land 
tiaairc in Oiulh, and that his subordinates aromsed the hostility 
of the i^reat landowners in that province by a setlleinent of the 
laud which did tlie landed aristocracy grievous injustice. Con- 
secjiienily, in the Mutiny, the landowners of Oudli were against 
the Ih'ilish. 

Hut there were* other couses of the Mutin}^ It was primaiily 
a mutiny of liic* vSLg)0)'s, and the causes weie largely military, ddie 
native tHiops oulnumi)ercd the Fwitish by eight to one; lliey 
thought that tie* siaa'ess of the Ilritisli was due to them, and tlieir 
opinion of Ihitish invincibility had been shaken by the Afghan 
and subset [!icnil) by die (‘riinean AV'ar. Moreover, an old 
pro|)iu.;ey lhal the* uile of the Britisli would end oni; hundred 
years aft<‘r tla* battle of fdassey was not without its effect, llie 
orrasi<ui for the* ?diitiny inosi*, however, when the Eniield rifle 
wu.s substituted for “brown Hess In those days the soldier 
ha<l to bittj iJhj cintriilgij with his teeth, and the rcpoit «j')rcad 
like Vk'ildfirc dial the cmtridgiis for the new rifle Vv'eie snieaied 
with the fat of cows and tlie lard of pigs. Idle co\v vsTts sacred 
to lh<] llin<io<}s, whilst the pig was an abomination to the 
MolKunmeiians. 'The siory may huvi* had some slight founda- 
lirm <jf Uuth in it.^ Ai all events the Sepoys believed it, and 
Ute agitators against britisli rule tluis found a ready illustration 
of (he deceitful <lesigns of tiie British upoii the sacred religion.s 
of tiui Indian peoples, and a cry which united the Hindoo and 
the Mohammcalan in a common op[)osition. 

On SuiKlay afternoon. May lo, 1857, the Mutiny broke out 
at whert* the Hepoys sliot their officers and murdered 

what hluropc;ans they could captaire. From Meerut ^ , 

* Outbreak 

the imitinecrs streamed lo JAelhi^ .some 40 miles away, of Mutiny, 

. . . - , , . May 1857. 

persuaded the native regiments stationed there to jom 
in thi! rising, ami proclaimed the descendant of the old Mogul 
Emperor, who .still lived in the palace at Delhi, as ruler of India. 
Ahcaii three weeks later, the Mutiny spread to the garrisons in 
Oudh and in the Ganges valley. The British position ‘^theii 

- * Th« cartridges fco be ^{reaficd tn order to fit into tha groove of tlie bnmd. I'hough 
the evidence in couriering, it i** piobuble that .sotuc of thc.sc enUudgeS'-though they were 
immediately rccalkd-”Were smeared, by some mistake, with the ingredients to which 
ohjectlott taken. 
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appeared desperate. The districts affected by the Miitin}’ equalled 
in area France, Austria, and Prussia put together, and were 
inhabited by some ninety-four millions of people. I'hc British 
soldiers in all India numbered only thirty-nine thousand men, and 
at the opening of the Mutiny there were but three Biitish regi- 
ments between Calcutta and Meerut. The revolting Sepoys were 
in possession of the old capital of Delhi, and had sc.‘<,iired a llgure- 
head in the Mogul king; they had shut up one Ihitish garrison 
at Cawnpore and another at Lucknow, the capital of Oiidh; and 
to these three centres the mutineers were flocking frijm the other 
garrisons of northern India. 

The Indian Mutiny is, perhaps, the most tragic epn'sodc in our 
history. British officers were so confldent in the loyall}' of tlieir 
own native regiments that they refused to take pierauticais, and 
were pitilessly shot by their men. Many whiti^ women and chil- 
dren were barbarously murdered, and the sufferings of the men 
and women besieged during the intense licat of that Indian 
midsummer were more fearful than can lie iniajdncd. But all 
else pales before the horrors of The 

ofc^^npore, Europeans there, numbering some two hutulred 
July, 1S57. fighting men, and more than double that 

number of women, children, and invalids, took refuge in an open 
plain, defended by small earthworks. For eighteen days in the 
scorching heat they were expOvSed to attacks iiiade by tliousands 
of rebels. At the end of that time their position was hopeless, 
and they accepted the offer of a safe-conduct by boat down the 
river made by Nana Sahib^ a prince who had joine<l tlu‘ rebels 
because he had not received from the British (lovenunent a pen- 
sion to which he thought he was entitled. The garrison marrhed 
to the river. But when they had embarked, a murderous fin; was 
opened upon them; many were killed or drowned, and of the 
survivors the men were pursued and butchered save fljiir, \dio 
managed to escape, whilst the women and children wer<3 captured 
and imprisoned. A fortnight later Nana Sahib gave orders for 
the Slaughter of these prisoners, two hundred and ten in number; 
the horrible work was done, and the bodies, the dead with the 
dying, were thrown down a well (July 15). 

Never, however, did the British race display more heroic quali- 
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ties than at this crisis in its history. When the mutineers, at the 
opening of the Mutiny, reached Delhi, JJeufena?it Wiilozighby^ 
with a little garrison of eight men, defended the great British 
iiiaga^^ine of Delhi against hundreds of assailants, and heroism, 
then blew it up so that the mutineers should not gain posses- 
sion of it. In tlie Punjab, John Lawrence^ aided by Hdwardes^ 
Chiunberiai?f^ and John Nicholson^ stamped out with stern and 
untiring energy the beginnings of mutiny amongst the regiments 
stationed in that province. A Eritish force of barely four thou- 
sand men advanced upon Delhi, won a battle against overwhelm- 
ing numbers, occupied the famous Ridge^ which stretched to 
within three-quarters of a mile of the city walls, and held it 
against the desperate sorties of the thirty thousand Sepoys who 
defended the city. Havelock and one thousand iive hundred 
men, in an attempt to save Cawnpore, marched in nine days, in 
an Indian July, one bundled and twenty-six miles, and fought 
four actions. The garrison in the Residency grounds of Luck- 
now — its gallant commander, lieniy Lawrence, was killed on the 
second day of tlie siege — consisted of only a thousand British 
fighting men and seven hundred loyal Sepoys. It had to defend 
an enclosure a mile in circumference, made up of detached build- 
ings and gardens connected by palisades and ditches, against an 
enemy which could bring up artillery within one hundred and fifty 
yards, and ociaipy houses within fifteen yards of its defences. 
Yet for eighty-seven days it successfully held this position against 
all attempts at storming, and the still greater dangers of mining, 
made by hugely superior forces. 

Yet the heroism of British soldiers must not lead us to forget 
the services of tliose natives who were loyal. The native armies 
of Bombay and Ma<Iras remained unaffected by the 

, . . , /-I Native loyalty. 

revolting Sepoys. 1 he native princes, for the most 
part, held aloof from the Mutiny; and some gave the British 
active assistance, such as the chief of Patiala, who protected the 
great road running from the Punjab to Delhi. Sepoys fought 
bravely for us in the Residency at l-rucknow, and on the ‘‘ R4clge 
at Delhi, llie Guides, for instance, horse and foot, started for 
Delhi at six hoiirs^ notice, and marched the hottest season 
of the year through the hottest region on earth’’ for twenty-one 
(0 271) 45 
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days at an average of twenty-seven miles a day. Their braver) 
in the operations at Delhi, when they lost half their men, and 
all their British officers were either killed or wounded, was only 
equalled by that of the Gurkhas. Moreover, even some of the 
revolting regiments protected their officers and aided them lo 
escape, whilst touching stories are told of the fidelity shown 
by native servants towards the British women and childicn. 

By the end of SeJ?temder the critical period of the Mutiny 
was over. In the previous month the Ridge had been rcin- 
Storming of forced by a column from the Punjab under John 
and^re^lfeT^’^ Nicholson. Owing largely to Nicholson’s heroism 
rlept.'^aSd'^ov.), energy, Delhi was finally stormed on the 
14th September, though Nicholson himself was 
mortally wounded. Five days of street fighting followed l’>crore 
the rebels were completely expelled from the city. Mavclock, 
through no fault of his own, had arrived too late to .save (.’awn- 
pore, but he and Outram, ‘‘the Ba57ard of India”, were able to 
fight their way to Lucknow and to relieve tlie garrison (So])- 
tember 25), though they were in turn besieged wlien tiiey got 
there. Reinforcements then began to pour in from Great Britain. 
In Colin Campbell was able to make a further ad- 

vance upon Lucknow, and the Residency was again relieved 
and the troops withdrawn. 

It took some time, however, before the Mutiny was finally 
s^PP^’^ssed. The city of Lucknow was not finally captured till 
1858. In the same year a brilliant campaign was carried <Jiit by 
Sir Hugh Rose in Central India, where the Mutiny had spread, 
and not till the spring of 1859 were hostilities completely at an 
end. Stern punishment was meted out to those who deserved 
it, as the tragedies of the Mutiny, and especially of Cawnporc, 
made it impossible for the British to be altogether merciful 
That considerable severity should be shown in revenge was in- 
evitable, but the governor-general, Lord Canning, successfully 
exerted his influence on behalf of clemency.^ 

The Mutiny marks an epoch in Indian history. In the first 
place, the queen’s Government became directly responsible for 

^ He was called 'Xlemency Canning ‘’—a nickname which was first given in impatience 
and anger, hut remained to be an honour. 
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the government of India, and the rule of the East India Com- 
pany came to an end. lliis was announced by a Proclamation 
of the queen in November, 1S5S, the felicitous wording Jesuits of 
of which was due to the suggestions which the queen Mutiny, 
made to the prime minister, Lord Derby. Some years later, in 
1877, the assumption by the queen of the title of Empress of 
India symbolized the change. Secondly, in India itself the 
period of warfare came to an end. Por the last fifty years the 
Britafimca has been imposed upon India, and no hostilities 
have occurred in the interior of that vast continent. Thirdly, 
the Mutiny affected the policy of the Jliitish. Reforms were in 
future undertaken with a due regard to native susceptibilities. 
Lord Dalhousie’s policy of annexing native states on the failure 
of direct heirs w’as abandoned. The proportion of British troops 
to native trooj)s was increased, and care was taken that the 
artillery should be worked mainly by British soldiers. 

Over the history of India since 1857 we must pass briefly. 
Suspicion of Russian designs was the most prominent character- 
istic in the foreign policy of the Indian (Government. 

Russian intrigues at Kabul led to a SceonJ Afghan Afghan war, 
IVar (I878-^'.o). I'he Amir of Afghanistan was de- 
posed, and the new Amir had to consent to receive a British 
resident. In a few months the resident was murdered and his 
escort of Guides killed after an heroic defence. Hence a cam- 
paign had to bo undertaken, which was famous for the march 
of Sir K (afterwards Lord) Roberts from Kabul to Kandahar. 
Evcaitunlly a prince called Abditr Rah^nan was made Amir, and 
the British then retired. Abdur Ralunan (died 1901) and his 
successor kept on good terms with the Indian Government, 
wltich gave to the Amir a large annual subsidy for the mainten- 
ance of an army of defence to guard against the dangers of a 
Russian invasion. 

The relations between Russia and Britirsh India remained 
uneasy and suspicious for some time after the Afghan War, and 
hostilities were at times imminent, especially in * , . 

, , -I L. An3;^lo-K.nssuan 

1884. The Riissianfj were suspected of atlem|)t- convention, 

ing an advance upon India through Persia, and 

their railway extension to the edge of the Afghan frontier was 
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viewed with apprehension. The Anglo-Russian Convention of 
1907 has, however, relieved the situation. Russia recognized 
Afghanistan as outside her sphere of influence, and undertook 
to conduct political negotiations with the Amir only tlirough 
Great Britain. On the north-east frontier the situation was made 
more secure, as both Great Britain and Russia undertook not 
to interfere with the domestic affairs of Thibet or to annex any 
part of its territory. Great Britain at the same time iccognized 
the special interests of Russia in North Persia, whilst Russia 
recognized those of Great Britain in the south-east oi that 
country, which included that frontier of Persia which marches 
with our own Indian frontier. 

But the easiest access to India is by sea and not l>y land, and 
the approaches to India by that element have been carefully 
The defences guarded. Ade?!^ at the mouth of tlie Red Sea, be- 
of India. longs to Great Britain, and the purchase of the Suez 
Canal shares by Disraeli (see p. 674) has given Great Britain a 
large control over that canal. In the Persian GnlJ the pr'sition 
of Great Britain has long been dominant. It was Great Biitain 
who made the gulf safe for commerce, and she has made treaties 
with the tribes that border its shores. 

Meantime since the Mutiny the land frontier of India has 
been extended. The Second Afgha?i I Tar led to the anntjxalion 
Extens'on of Quetta and other districts in the south-east of 

Indian Empire Afghanistan. A Third Burmese Jlar was furred 
s nee 1857. xipon Great Britain in 1885, and led to the annexa- 
tion of Upper Burmah. Gradually, moreover, our suzerainty was 
proclaimed over the tribes in the north-west, which live in the 
hills between , the plains of India and the frontier of Afghanistan. 
In 1893 our supremacy over them was recognized by Afghanistan, 
but, except in certain districts, we have left the tribesmen to 
govern or misgovern themselves. As with the Highlanders of 
old, plunder is the romance of their lives; and to rob and kill 
one another, and to combine in making raids upon the neigh- 
bouring plains, has been their main occupation for generations. 
The raids which they have made, besides the more dangerous 
combinations that have been organized under the influence of 
fanatical Mohammedan priests, have necessitated various expedi- 
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lions, such as those of Chltral (1895) and Tirah (1897), and the 
campaign against the Zakka Khels and the Mohmands in 1908. 

But the main energies of British statesmen in India since the 
Mutiny have been occupied in promoting the welfare of the two 
hundred and thirty millions of people under their progress 

own immediate control, as well as keeping in touch ^^59* 
with the six hundred rulers of native States who govern, under 



undefined and undefinahle British control”, sixty millions of 
subjects. The British in India have developed what is, in some 
respects, the most efficient, and, so far as its higher branches at 
all events are concerned, one of the least corrupt administrations 
in the world. They have secured internal peace, and fought, as 
far as human agency is able to fight, against the twin horrars of 
India, the plague and the famine. They have built railways and 
canals. They have organized a most efficient medical service, 
and they have encouraged education. 
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The awakening of the East, however, has affected India as 
well as other countries. The movements in Japan and in China, 
in Persia and in Turkey, have not been without 
their influence upon India. It is natural that the 
educated natives in India, who still of course form but a tiny 
fraction of the population, should, as a result of the education 
on Western lines provided for them by their British governors, 
wish to have more self-government. Consequently there has 
been of recent years a certain unrest in India, as well us some 
seditious movements. This desire for a greater share in the 
government has been realized by the British nation. Natives 
of India, who have always filled almost exclusively the lower 
branches of the administration, have been admitted to the higher 
branches as well, and legislative councils have been set up. Under 
Lord Minto and Lord Morley’s administration of India (1906-10),'^ 
further changes have been made. A larger elective element has 
been introduced into the viceroy’s legislative council, which has 
been increased in numbers, whilst legislative councils have also 
been extended to every province, and their powers have been 
developed. Finally, two natives of India have been nominated 
to sit on the secretary of state’s Indian council in London, whilst 
one native is henceforth to be a member of the viceroy’s executive 
council in India. 

Great Britain has accomplished, in the opinion of a French 
historian, one miracle in uniting Hindoos and Mohammedans, 
The fuuire Sikhs and Bengalis, Parsees and Christians, under one 
of India. sceptre; whether she will ever be able to accomplish 
another miracle by combining, in an Eastern country, the two 
ideals of good government and self-government remains to be 
seen. But what the future relations may be between Great 
Britain and the Indian peoples no one can prophesy. At the 
beginning of the twentieth century the haunting questions which, 
according to a recent viceroy, British statesmen have always before 
them remain still unanswered — what is in the heart of these 
sombre millions in India? %vhither are we leading them? what is 
it all to come to ? where is the goal? 


I Lord Minto as viceroy in India, and Lord Morky as secJretary of state in England, 
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LI, The Self-governing Colonies 
and their History 

We turn from India, the scene of one of the most benevolent 
and efficient despotisms in the world’s history, to a unique product 
of the British Empire — the Self-Governing Co/onv. 

. . , , ; . f The problem 

1 he problem that Great Britain had to solve in the of self- 
nineteenth century was a difficult one. How was a 
colony “to be a daughter in her mother’s house and be a mistress 
in her own”? How was Great Britain to give to her colonies the 
control over their own affairs, and yet preserve any connection 
with them? To British statesmen, both Whigs and Tories, these 
two objects for long appeared, in the words of the Duke of 
Wellington, “completely incompatible”. In Canada, however, 
a solution was at last achieved, and we must now trace briefly 
how this was accom] dished. 


I. Canada and Newfoundland 

It may he remembered that Canada, by an Act passed in 
1791, was divided into two provinces, an Upper and a Lower, 
each possessing a governor who was nominated by Canadian 

the British ministry, a legislative council nominated rebellion, 1837, 
by the British governor, and an elected assembly. Soon after 
1815 discontent with this form of government began to develop, 
for the assembly had no control over the expenditure of the ministry, 
and, not unnaturally, desired it. The situation was aggravated 
owing to the fact that in Upper Canada the offices of state were 
monopolized by a few families, whilst in Lower Canada there was 
constant friction between the French and the British colonists, who 
were, It was said, so hostile to one another “that they only met 
in the jury-box, and then only to the utter obstruction of justice 
The discontent came to a head in 1837, just after Queen Vict?>ria’s 
accession.^ In that ycor there were in both provinces small rehcl- 

When the Te Dewn for Qneen Victoria’s accession, was sung, many of the 
in Lower Canaila walked out. 
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lions, which, however, were put down without difficulty. Eut the 
country was full of unrest, and it seemed, in the words of Peel, 
that “another Ireland might grow up in every colony which Great 
Britain possessed 

In 1838, however, Lord Du7Liam was sent out with full powers 
to deal with the situation.^ Lord Durham, it has been said, was 
_ , ^ the first British statesman since Chatham who re- 

Development of . r 1 

seif-g-overnment cogmzed the latent possibilities of the empire, and 

he was long enough in Canada to be able to issue a 
report which marks an epoch in the history of our colonial policy. 
In that report he advocated, fiist, the grant to the colonial assembly 
of full control in nearly all internal affaiis ; and secondly, the union 
of the two provinces of Upper and Lower Canada. His second 
proposal was adopted first; and in 1841 these two provinces were 
joined, and a new constitution drawn up. But Canada did not 
have to wait long for responsible government; for in 1847 Lord 
Mlgm^ Lord Durham’s son-in-law, was made governor. Pic adopted 
the same position for himself as that which the monarch occupied 
in the mother country; that is to say, he left to a ministry depen- 
dent upon a majority in the popular assembly the responsibility 
for the conduct of affairs, whilst reserving to himself the right to 
give advice, and in times of crisis to intervene. With Lord Elgin’s 
seven years’ governorship of Canada the self-governing colony 
became an accomplished fact, and before long the other colonies 
achieved the same measure of independence. 

Upper and Lower Canada were united; but it still remained 
for these two provinces to be federated, first with the maritime 
The Dominion provinces to the east, and then with the great terri- 
p867fand^ tories to the west and north, which had yet to be 

Its growth. developed. The former was accomplished on July i, 
1867, when the Dominion of Canada was created, federating 
Ontario and Quebec^ as the old Upper and Lower Provinces 
were called, with Nova Scotia and JBnmswick, The latter 
came by slow degrees as the north-west was opened up. In 
i870r- Canada purchased the vast territories of the Hudson Bay 

His somewhat high-handed action, however, in deporting to Bermuda eight of the leaders 
of the recent rebellion, without any form of trial, led to a storm of indignation in P’ngland, 
and to his own resignation alftcr a bare five months* residence in Canada. 
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Company, and formed out of part of them the province of Jfam- 
whilst a year later Bi'ltish Cohwibia was added to the 
Dominion; and in 1905 Alberta and Saskalchewatt were created^ 
Into the wonderful development of Canada during recent years 
it is not our province to enter. The resources of Canada, first 
perhaps realized owing to the building in the eighties of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, offer opportunities of almost illimitable 
expansion, and of late years the expansion has been proceeding 
at so rapid a pace that the Dominion of Canada seems destined 
before long to rival, in population and wealth, its great neighbour 
the United States. 

The United States had failed to conquer Canada or to 
detach her from her allegiance to Great Britain both in 1775 
and in 1812; but many Canadians are, rightly or Frontier 
wrongly, of opinion that the supineness and weakness wftfi^united 
of British statesmen enabled this neighbour unduly states, 
to curtail Canadimi boundaries. There were three important 
frontier disputes. The first, which affected Canada’s frontiers in 
the east, was settled by the Ashburton Treaty of 1842, which 
recognized tlie ('laims of the United States to a wedge of territory 
between New Brunswick and Quebec. The second concerned the 
Far We.st, and was the subject of a compromise in 1846, the United 
Slates keeping Oregon, whilst British Columbia and Vancouver 
were retained for the British Empire. The third concerned the 
boundary of Alaska^ which the United States had purchased 
from Russia. I’hc matter was in 1903 referred to arbitration, 
and the decision on the whole favoured the American claims, 
for the sea boimdary flanking the Yukon territories — which be- 
longed to Canada and are now impoitant because of the gold- 
fields — was awarded to the United States. 

2. Australia and New Zealand 

A distinguished historian has said that just as the great fact 
in the history of England during the eighteentli century was the 
rise of the United States, so the great fact in the history of Eng- 

1 Ncwfouudhiud obtained self-government in 1855, but has preferred to rcuiaiu poUdcally 
unattached tu the Uomiuion. 
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land in the nineteenth century was the progress of Australia. And 
certainly that progress has been extraordinary. A Spanish admiral 
Early settle- was, perhaps, the first European to sight the 

merits in coast of Australia.^ In the course of the same century 

Australia. . 

Dutch seamen explored its western shore and also dis- 
covered Tasmania, whilst at the end of it came the voyage of the 
famous English buccaneer, Captain Dampier. But not till 1770, 
when Captain Cook, after exploring New Zealand, sailed along 2000 
miles of the more fertile east coast, were its possibilities for Euro- 
pean settlement realized.- Eighteen years later, in 1788 — the }ear 
before the French revolution broke out — the first British ex]X‘di- 
tion arrived at Port Jackson and laid the foundation of the colony 
of New South Wales. Some of the early settlers were prisoners 
transported by the British Government; but it must be remem- 
bered that in those days the penal code was very severe (p. 607), 
and many persons were transported for the most trivial offences, 
whilst others were political prisoners whose views were too advanced 
for the Government of that day; and before long, moreover, what 
undesirable elements existed were completely swamped by the 
number of free settlers who arrived. The colony, like other 
colonies, had its initial difficulties; but in 1797, IVlacarthur, by 
buying at the Cape some of the merino sheep which the King 
of Spain had presented to the Dutch Government, laid the founda- 
tion of the gigantic wool industry of Australia; whilst, later on, 
various discoveries enabled the colony to develop beyond the Blue 
Mountains, which at first seemed definitely to check its progress 
westward. 

Gradually other colonies were formed out of the original terri- 
tories of New South Wales. In Tasmania the first settleiiuait was 
Growth of South Australia, as its capital, Ade- 

AusUraHaa laide, suggcsts, was founded in the reign of William iV. 

Victoria, whose capital, Melbourne, seems to perpe- 
tuate the happy connection of the queen. and her first prime 

1 His name was tie Torres, and he «iailed through the straits which bt^ar his imnie. Uut 
of couri^c he no more realised that he had discovered Australia than Coltimbus rc.ali/Ml that he 
had discovered Amenca, and the strait was not called after him till the end of the eighteenth 
cemtury, 

«" labourer, first cam® into noti.-e Hirmtgli liis si.cccasfnl 

Bilotage of thepJntish fieot up the St lAwrence m 1750 tp, 47.»}. His pnmnry duty in his 
famous expedition was astronomical -to observe the transit of Venus in the l^acific-and this 
being accomplished he proceeded on his famous voyage of discovery. 
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minister, became a separate colony in 1851 ; and Queensland fol- 
lowed suit eight years later. Meantime the first settlement was 
made in the west in 1829, and developed into the colony of West 
Australia. Tn the early fifties came the discoveries of gold in New 
South Wales and Victoria, which led to an enormous immigration; 
and this was very shortly followed by the grant of self-government 
to nearly all the colonics (1855). describe the later develop- 
ment of Australia requires a book to itself, and all we can note is 
that in 1900 the various provinces were federated together and 
became the Comma mz^caith of Austmiia, 

I'he two islands of Zealand were annexed by Great Britain 
in I <840. There were severe hostilities for some time with the 
natives, the Maoris^ who fought cleverly and bravely 
behind their fortified stockades. The country has 
prospered as a British colony, and self-government was granted 
to it in 1 85 5, and fifty years later it became the Dommion of Ncio 
Zealand, In its government and policy it is perhaps the most 
democratic of all the colonies in the British Empire. 

3. South 7\frica 

From the Dominion of New Zealand we turn to the most 
recently united of onr colonies, to South Africa. Neither the 
poet nor the historian has yet arisen to do justice ^ Af ’ 
to its varitid and romantic, story. But the Union of 
SaiiJJi Africa, achieved in '1909, marks the end of a period during 
which South Africa, to a degree perhaps unexampled in the annals 
of any other country, has been “the sport of circumstance”, and 
enables the historian to survey that story with a more impartial 
mind than was perhaps previously possible. 

The Ca/^e of Cwfd Hope was first discovered by the Portti- 
guese in i486. At first it was regarded merely as a port of call 
on the way to the Far East, and it was chiefly Early history 
because of its value as a halfway bouse to its Eastern 
posscissions that the Dutch established a station there in ^652. 
The Dutch, however, then began to settle in Cape Colony, and at 
the close of the seventeenth century these Dutch seitlers were rein- 
forced by Huguenot exiles from France. In the last years of the 
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eighteenth century, when Holland was occupied by the French, 
Great Britain captured and held Cape Colony, but she gave it 
back at the Peace of Amiens in 1802. Later on, however, Great 
Britain recaptured it, and in 1814 her title was formally recog- 
nized, on a certain sum being paid for its purchase. 

In order to make the complicalcd .story of South Africa subse- 
quent to 1815 clearer, three points should he borne in miiuh In 
Position place, Great Britain for some time, like Holland 

after 1815. former years, regarded the Cape cliiefly as a halfway 
house to India, as a place where ships bound for India could 
obtain water and victuals. She was jealous of retaining exclusive 
control over the sea borders of South Africa, but she was ex- 
tremely reluctant to increase her tenitory or her responsibilities 
in the interior; she was anxious, indeed, to draw in the horns of 
Empire rather than to extend them. 

Secondly, the Dutch at the Cape, or I>Wrs as they came to 
be called, had altered little in character since their fust settlement 
in the counti7. Upon them, as with the Puritans of the seven- 
teenth century in England, whom indeed they resembled in many 
respects, it was the teaching in the Old Testament rather than 
that in the New that had the greater hold. 'I'hey had the sairie 
intense conviction as the Puritans that God was witli them in all 
their decisions, and the supreme self-confidence and selfrigliteous- 
ness that such a conviction engendered. And the rugged, ob- 
stinate, simple Boer farmer, incurably suspicious of everything 
new, and ardently tenacious of his rights, had little in common 
with the eager sympathies, progressive ideas, and, it must be 
added, the somewhat ignorant sentimentality wliich characteriz<id 
a large portion of the British public during the ninctccuilli cimtury. 

Thirdly, there was an enormous coltaired and seniidKirbarous 
population in South Africa; part belonged to the Hottentot race, 
but the great majority of tribes, such as the Kaffirs, ZaiIus, and 
Basutos, belonged to the race of the ICven at Uie present 

time, in the territories comprising the Union of South Africa, the 
KafSa-s outnumber the people of European descent by six to one, 
and, of course, a hundred years previous to the Union the dis- 
proportion was much greater, the total number of Europeans in 
South Africa in 1815 being only some thirty thousand. 
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It was the native question which first produced friction be- 
tween Boer and Briton. Allusion has already been made to the 
growth of humanitarian sentiments in Great Britain ^he abolition 
during the nineteenth century. It was natuial that slavery, 1833, 
these sentiments sliould affect the opinion of Great Britain as 
to the relations which ought to exist between the white and 
coloured races. Ciradually it was felt that slavery and the slave 
trade could continue no longer in British territories. Great 
Britain, owing largely to the influence of Wilberforce, had made 
a beginning, in 1S07, by prohibiting the slave trade, the horrors 
of which it is impossible to exaggerate; and at the Congress of 
Vienna (1814) she had persuaded the other European nations to 
follow her example. In 1833 Great Britain went a stejo further 
and prohibited slavery in the British dominions. The British 
planters in the JFt’sf /^n/us were the chief peot>lc affected by 
this law. dliey had hitherto depended upon the slaves who had 
been exported at various times fiom Africa for the working of 
the sugar idanlations. To compensate them for their loss a sum 
of twenty millions was voted to them by the British Parliament. 
At the same lime tlie slaves were to remain for a period of years 
as apprentices to their old masters. But the apprentice system 
was a failure, and led to the complete emanc’qiatiun of the slaves 
in 183S. 'There was considerable friction between the Jamaican 
planters and the British ministry over this and other questions, 
which finally led to the suspension of the Jamaican constitution 

(1^39)- 

But the Dutch at the Cape also possessed slaves, chiefly 
import<id from the Malay States and parts of Africa, and they 
were affected by the law of 1833. 'They received native 

compensation, it is true, but only to about one-third 
of the real value of their slaves. The abolition of 
slavery, howxwer, did not so much rankle in the Dutch mind as 
the conferment, five years previously, in 1828, upon the native 
races in Cape Colony of the same political rights as Europeans 
possessed. The natives were regarded by the Boers as belonging 
to an inferior race, and so destined to be for all time hewers of 
wood and drawers of water for the white race. Besides, their 
numbers and turbulence made them a constant source of danger 
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to the colonists, and the Boer treatment of them, though perhaps 
not often unjust, was not tempered with much mercy. Many 
people in Great Britain, on the other hand, looked upon the 
natives as peaceful tribes persistently bullied by the Boers, a belief 
due in a large measure to the reports of British missionaries in 
South Africa. 

It was this difference in view, besides other smaller grievances, 
that led, in 1S36, to what is known as the Great Trek. A large 
The Great Climber of Boers, with their wives and children, their 
Trek, 1836. rifles and their Bibles, their oxen and wagons, left Cape 
Colony and went north and east to seek some place where they 
would be left in peace to do as they pleased. In ten ycars^ time 
it is said that as many thousands of people departed from British 
territory. Some went across the mountains into in which 

district a few British emigrants had already settled; Imt when the 
Boers tried to reach the sea coast the British Goveinment was 
alarmed, and in 1843 Natal was annexed to the Empire, lire 
Boers resisted, and on their failure many left the colony. In the 
years to come Natal was settled chiefly by British colonists, and 
became predominantly British in race and sentiment. Other 
Boers settled in the land between the Orange and the Vcial rivers. 
After a time this was also annexed by Great Britain, but in 1854 
the independence of the Boers in that country was recognized by 
Great Britain, and the land became known as the Orant^e Free 
State, having its capital at Bloemfontein. Other kloens, again, 
went even farther north beyond the Vaal River, and their inde- 
pendence was also i*ecognized, in 1S52, by Great Britain under 
what is known as the Sand River Convention. The country 
which they inhabited was called the TraJisvaai, and its capital, 
before long, was Pretoria. 

The Boers in the Transvaal and the Orange Free State fondly 
hoped that they were free from British interference; and indeed 
Basutoland British Government had no desire for any re- 

Kimberley sponsibility beyond the Orange River. Circumstances, 

* however, forced the British boundary forward. Hos- 
tilities between the Orange Free State and the Basutos caused the 
British Government to declare Basutoland a British protectorate 
in 1868. The discovery of diamonds near what is now known as 
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a few months later, after three British reverses, led the Boers to 
believe that their independence was won by force of arms and to 
belittle the fighting powers of the British race. 

Three years later, in 1S84, the British Government, at the 
urgent request of the Boers, dropped the title of ‘‘suzerain power” 
Paul Kruger and accorded to the Transvaal the title of South 

Cecil Rhodes. A/fican Republic^ though it preserved a veto on 
all treaties which the republic might make with foreign powers, 
and insisted on freedom of trade and residence for all Europeans 
(1884). By the same convention the boundaries of the Transvaal 
were strictly defined. But Paul Kruger, who as a boy of ten had 
taken part in the Great Trek, and was now president of the re- 
public, had visions of a Boer Empire, which might dominate South 
Africa. Fortunately, however, for Great Britain, an Englishman 
who had settled in South Africa, Cecil Rhodes, had still wnder 
visions of an empire under the British flag, which might match 
the mighty Dominion of Canada on the other side of the Atlantic. 
Largely through his efforts the successive attempts of the Trans- 
vaal Republic to extend its sway were foiled. Thus the republic's 
aggression in the west led the British Government to declare 
Bechuanaland a British protectorate in 1885; her activity was 
checked in the east by the British annexation of Zitiuland in 
1887, and in the north by the creation in 1889 of tlie British 
South Africa Company, which obtained the control of the country 
now known as Rhodesia. 

Meanwhile the internal conditions in the Transvaal had been 
entirely altered by the discovery of the goldfields in 1886. 
The goldfields People swarmed into the republic, and the town 
discovered, 1886. Qf Johannesburg sprang into being. In a few years 
the newcomers outnumbered the Boers. What was to happen? 
The policy of President Kruger was uncompromising. He im- 
posed various restrictions which hampered the development of 
the mines, and, at the same time, proceeded to extract from their 
produce nineteen-twentieths of the taxes which he desired for the 
administration of the republic. Moreover, by various laws, he 
practically excluded the newcomers from having a vote or any 
share in the political control of the country. 

The situation, there is no doubt, was an exceedingly diffi* 
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cult one. Between the old-fashioned, conservative, slow-moving 
Boer farmers in the country, and the bustling, active, somewhat cos- 
mopolitan European gold hunters who lived in the 

/ 1 1 1 11 UiUanders. 

town — Uliianders as they were called — there could 

be little sympathy. It was natural that the former should be ap- 
prehensive of their nationality being stifled by the ever-increasing 
invasion of the newcomers, and should oppose any concession to 
them. On the other hand, it was impossible that educated Euro- 
peans, who formed a majority of the population and possessed 
more tlian half the land and nine-tenths of the wealth, should 
remain in the position of “ helots ”, subject to the caprice of a 
government over which they had no control, and which was, in 
addition, notoriously corrupt. 

In 1895 matters came to a head. Preparations were made 
for an armed rebellion. Cecil Rhodes, who was premier of 
Cape Colony, supported the movement. Pie felt that xhe Jameson 
the position of the Uitlanders was intolerable. iMore- 
over, Kriiger’s policy blocked his great scheme of uniting South 
Africa; for Kruger tiled to detach the republic commercially from 
tiic Ollier states in South Africa by favouring in all possible ways 
the iTiilway to the Portuguese harbour of Delagoa Bay, thereby 
rousing great rcsenlnuint in Cape Colony and Natal. But the 
movement for rebellion ended in a complete fiasco; its leaders 
could not agree as to the best policy to be pursued, and gave up 
the idea. Dr. Jameson, liowever, who had collected some six 
hundred horsemen on the eastern frontier of the lAansvaal, auda- 
ciously invaded the republic at the end of 1895, and had igno- 
miniously to surrender with all his men four days later. 

The yames&M raid had evil consequences. It led to Rhodes 
resigning the premiership of Cape Colony — in Rhodes’s own 
words, ‘‘it upset his apple-cart”; it embittered feeling between 
Dutch and British throughout South Africa ; it encouraged Presi- 
dent Kruger to make elaborate preparations for war; and the col- 
lapse of the raid caused the German emperor to send a telegram 
of congratulation to Kruger which aroused great resentment in 
Great Britain. Moreover, as the result of the raid, the lot of 
the Uitlanders became harder instead of easier, and the prospect 
of remedying the grievances by peaceful means more remote. 
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But Mr. Chamberlain, the British secretary of stale for the 
colonies, and Sir Alfred (afterwards Lord) Milner, the British 
high commissioner at the Cape, were determined that something 
must be done. Protracted negotiations with Kruger led to no 
result, and war became inevitable. In Octobei, 1S99, Kruger 
issued an ultimatum, and shortly afterwards war was declared. 
The Orange Free State threw in its lot with the South African 
Republic, and Great Britain found herself involved in a formid- 
able struggle, a struggle upon which depended not merely the 
future political privileges of the Uitlanders, but the existence of 
the British Empire in South Africa. 

It is perhaps not a matter for surprise that the initial suc- 
cesses in the South African War should have gone to the Boers. 
The South They had made secret preparations for some time, 
Atnean^war, whilst the British arrangements weie incomplete. 

The Boers were all born fighters, campaigning in 
a country the conditions of which were familiar to them, and 
they possessed a mobility, through all being mounted on hardy 
ponies, which made them for some time extremely baffling foes 
for the British forces. Consequently, one Boer force was able 
to invade Natal and to shut up the British commander, Sir 
George White, in Ladysmtth\ another invested Kimberley, while 
a third crossed the Orange River and invaded Cape Colony. 
The British misfortunes culminated in the Bkuk Week of 
December, 1899, when three reverses were suffered in six days. 

In Natal, Sir Redvers Buller, trying to cross the Tuy^ela River 
in order to relieve Ladysmith, was repulsed, losing ten guns and 
nearly one thousand men killed and wounded. In the west, 
Lord Methuen attempted a night attack on the Boer })Ositioii 
at Magersfmfein, which barred the way to Kimberley, and failed, 
the Highland regiments suffering most severely. In Cape Colony, 
a night march made by Gatacre, with intent to surprise the 
enemy, resulted instead in the surprise and defeat of the P>ntish 
at Storm berg, 

The Boers, however, had made three miscalculations. In the 
first place, they expected that the Dutch in Cape Colony would 
join them; but though a certain number did so, the great ma- 
jority remained neutral. Secondly, they relied on assistance 
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from European powers; but though the sympathies of Euro- 
pean peoples, perhaps not unnaturally, were strongly with the 
Boers, the incontestal>le superiority of the British ^nis- 
navy made any armed intervention too hazardous <^aicuiatiQns. 
for any European Government to attempt it. Tliirdly, previous 
experienc^e had caused the Boers to belittle ih<:. fighting capacity 
of the lirilish race and the determination of Jiritish statesmen. 
Bui Great IJritain felt she was on her trial. Regulars and volun- 
teers, militia and yeomanry, were poured into South Africa from 
Great Britain. The Uitlanders and British in various parts of 
South Africa formed themselves into corps which did invaluable 
SOI vice. Most significant of all, Canada, Australia, and New 
/Taland sent volunteer regiments to aid the mother country. By 
the end of 1900 Great Britain had more than a quarter of a 
million of armed men in Soutii x\frira. Moreover, Great Britain's 
two most trusted soldiers, JMrd Roberts and Lord Kitcli eiMir, were 
sent out as coirunander-in-chief and (diief of the staff. 

The clouds then soon lifted. Lord Roberts relieved Kim- 
berley, and captured at Paardt'hc 7 X^ in Februaiy, 1900, the Boer 
force under Cronjc, which liad previ(iusly barred the British 
way, and was then trying to esca[)e. The day follow- successes, 
ing I'ronje's capture, Ladysmith was at last, after various unsuc- 
cessful atterrq^ts, relieved by Buller, Lord Roberts occupied 
BlcKunfontein in March and Pretoria in June, and both republics, 
of which these two places were the capitals, were then annexed 
to Grirat Briuiin. 

But the Boers held on with grim tenacity. They had, both 
before and after the capture of their two capitals, harassed I.ord 
Roberts's communications, captured some of his 

- . ,, Boer tenacity. 

sujiphes, and won various small successes. Ihe 
j^oers were excellent guerrilla fighters; their generals, liotlia and 
De IVet^ were iibi<|intous; whilst the ex-president of the Orange 
Free State, Stejn, inspired the Boers with his own untiring zeal 
Lord Roberts It^ft South Africa in November, 1900, and then 
Lord Kitchener, his successor, gradually wore the Boer resistence 
down. Finally, in June, 1902, peace was made. By its terms 
the two republics were formally annexed to Great Britain; but 
the Dutch language was allowed in schools and courts of justice ; 
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the question of granting the natives a vote was left to each state 
to deal with;^ and self-government was to be granted as soon as 
circumstances would permit 

Excluding those who died from disease, a not inconsiderable 
number, the British had lost six thousand lives and the Boers 
British thousand in the fighting, and the war had cost 

generosity the British nation ^200,000,000 in money. But the 
after war. preserved South Africa for the British flag, 

and it made possible its subsequent union. No power could 
have acted with greater generosity than Great Britain did after 
the war. She spent five millions of her own money in resettling 
the Boers on their own lands, and she pledged her credit for 
loans amounting to forty millions to assist her new colonies, 
whilst Lord Milner for nearly three years supervised their re- 
construction. At the end of that time representative government 
was introduced, followed by the grant of full self-government in 
1906, only four and a half years after the end of the war — an 
experiment which, though apparently rash, has been wonderfully 
justified by its success. 

Meanwhile the movement for the union of the South African 
States grew quickly. A national convention to consider its prac- 
ticability began to sit in 1008, and concluded its 

The Union of , , ° r • -i 

South Africa, labours in 1909. A Wise spirit of compromise and 
toleration pervaded all parties and overcame all 
difficulties. Genera/ Botha was selected by the governor, Lord 
Gladstone (Mr. Gladstone’s son), as the first prime minister, and 
in October, 1910, the new Parlia?nent of South represent- 

ing the Transvaal and the Orange River Colonies, Cape Colony, 
and Natal, was formally opened by the Duke of Connaught— not 
the least remarkable of the many remarkable events in South 
Africa during the past century.^ 


We have dealt with the story of the self-governing colonies, 
and^a word may be said in conclusion as to their present con- 
stitutions and their relations to the mother country. Each of 
the five dominions — Canada, Newfoundland, Australia, New 

1 It has been settled in the negative. 
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Zealand, and South Africa — has a Parliament consisting of two 
houses: the popular chamber, upon whose support the ministry 
is dependent, and which has the chief control in ^ lonies 
finance; and the other, called a Senate or Council, and their 
consisting either of nominated or of elected members. 

Every law has to be passed through both these assemblies. The 
degree of power allowed to the provinces composing Canada, 
Australia, and South Africa respectively varies; in Australia the 
provinces are given a great deal of independence, in Canada and 
South Africa not very much. With regard to their relations to 
Great P>ntain, each of the self-governing colonies has a Governor 
appointed by the Crown. He plays a part in each colony similar 
to that played by the sovereign in Great Britain. Pie selects the 
prime minister and acts as adviser in times of crisis ; in addition 
to this he has the power of vetoing laws or of referring them to 
the British (rovernnicnt, though he would only do so if he held 
that they ronllicted with imperial inhircsts. 

Various ult(n-nj;)ts have been made of late years to bring the 
colonies and the mother country closer together. The first 
Colonial Conference was held in 1887, and others followed at 
intervals. 'Fliey were attended by the prime ministers of the 
vaiious colonies and by representatives of India. In future these 
conferences — Imperial Conferences, as they are to be called — are 
to be held every four years, the prime minister of Great Britain 
being the ex-officio president.^ Moreover, a special conference 
dealing with imperial defence was held in 1909, whilst many 
people hope that a system of preferential tai'iffs may yet more 
closely unite the colonies and the mother country. 

1 'he Piritish ICmpin: in 1911 had a population of some four 
hundred and ten millions. It included twelve and a half million 
square miles, or, in other words, it was ninety-one British 
times the size of Great Biitain and Ireland, and Empire, rgn. 
thrice the size of Europe. It comprised one-fifth of the world’s 
surface and over one-fifth of its inhabitants; and it possessed, it 
is said, nearly ten thousand islands and two thousand rivers: It 
has lielped to develop Great Britain’s enormous prosperity; but 
it has also brought upon Great Britain vast responsibilities. 'Fhc 

^ 'The first of these ‘‘Impeuftl Conferences’* was held in 1911. 
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problems of the future, the problems of trade and of defence, the 
many problems connected with the government of the coloured 
races, are difficult of solution, but we may hope that the Em- 
pire’s future leaders may possess sufficient foresight and states- 
manship to deal wisely and patiently with them. The change 
that has come over the British race in its attitude towards its 
huge possessions makes it certain at any rate that Gieat JEitaiu 
will not in the future be guilty either of indifference or want of 
sympathy in dealing with the manifold difficulties that lie befoic 
her in governing the vastest and most beneficent empire yet 
known to history. 
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PREFACE 


This sketch, which I have entitled “'The Groundwork of tne 
War^’, carries the History down to 1921. It is of course niainiy 
concerned with the causes, course, and results of the War. 

The events of the War are still so close to us that it is difficuit 
to see them in their right proportion. Tor that reason tlte 
account of the War is, in length, somewhat dispi opoitionatc to 
the rest of the work. Moreover, the difficulty of writing any 
History of the War as part of British History is that any account 
of it must be unintelligible unless sufficient emphasis is laid upon 
the eiforts of our Allies. The History of Great Britain, at any 
rate from 1914—21, must be intimately associated with World- 
bistory; and the causes of the War cannot be really understood 
without some knowledge of European history since 1871, An 
attempt has accordingly been made to give an account of tlic 
period as a whole, including a brief outline of the relations of 
European nations since 1871, though the details given are mainly 
those which are concerned with British efforts and interests. 

I desire to convey my thanks to my colleague Mr. 11 . S. de 
Havilland, with whom I visited the battle-lines from Ypres to 
Verdun soon after the war was over, and who has kindly rend 
through the proof-sheets. 


C. H. K. MART KISS 



The 

Groundwork of the War 


I. The Armed Peace, 1871—1914 

The history of war and peace for the half-century after the 
Battle of Waterloo falls into two divisions; first, from 1815-54 
a period of peace; then from 1854-71 a period of warfare. 

In 1871 the period of warfare came to an end and another Armed 
period of peace began; but it was an uneasy peace for 
a great i)art of the time, with nations steadily increasing their 
armaments and preparations for fear of war. The years from 
187 1-19 14 were a period indeed of peace, but of “Armed Peace”. 
And in 19x4 began the Great War which has not yet (1921) led 
to tiie universal peace so earnestly desired by mankind.^ 

The most striking feature in Europe during these years was 
the position of the I-fouse of Hohenzolkrn. This house, securing 
in 1415 the Marker Electorate of Brandenburg, had House oi 
added Prussia at the beginning of the seventeenth HohenzoUem. 
century, and had then steadily increased its possessions chiefiy 
by war — for **war”, as a French statesman once said, “was the 
chief industiy of Prussia”. Thus, Frederick the Great (1740-86}, 
King of Prussia, had added Silesia and part of Poland; and in 

I Of course the peace pen io<K arc only so called because free from great Kuropean wars; 
for between 181:5-54 occurred the Greek War of independence (p. 6<3«) ami the 'Various 
military oporatiuns in couoectiou with the revolutions in 1848 (p. 658); whilst frt.>m 1871-1914 
came the Russo-Turkish War of 1877 (p, 671), the Spanish- A mericau War of 1898, the South 
African War of 1899 (p. 713), the Russo- Japanese War of 1904^ and the Balkan Wars of 


71 » 
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1815, after the”’Napc|leonic Wars, large territories were acquired 
on the»Rhtner^Thei| Bismarck be came, in 1862, Chief Minister 
in tli first nine years of his rule had fought wars 
and finally France, the last one with 
the help of other German states (pp, 667-70). We have already 
seen how, as a result of these wars, Germany through Jfisijiarckl^ 
“Blood and Iron” policy was welded into unity. Germany was 
now, in 1871, a confederation of thirty-eight states. But the King 
of Prussia was ruler of lands bigger and more populous than 
those of all the other German princes put together; and to him 
was given the title of German Emperor. The Ploiise of Hohen- 
zollern was now not only far the most important ruling House in 
Germany, but aspired to be the most important ruling House in 
Europe. 

Germany was now the strongest military power in Europe; 
and in Bismarck, her first Chancellor, she possessed the foremost 
Bismarck Statesman.^ But Bismarck in 1871 regarded Germany 
for the moment as a “ satiated State Germany had 
secured Alsace-Lorraine ; she had many internal problems to solve; 
and her trade and industry, which began to make the most 
prodigious advances, needed a period of quiet for their expansion. 
Hence Bismarck desired peace; and his policy was chiefly to kec]) 
France “without friends and without allies”. With that object in 
view, he succeeded, in keeping on friendly terms with Russia and 
Great Britain, and in making with Austria in 1879 a JDiml jti/i- 
ancei whilst in 1SS2 came the famous Triple Alliance of Germany, 


X Bismarck was, in his youth, a typical product of the old Brandenburj; Junker Cl!)ss <n 
landlord aristocracy. At the university he consumed large quantities of beer, and fought 
twenty-six duels; and in his early political life he achieved prommeuce iu the revolutions of 
1848 by the violence of his reactionary and monarchical opinions. He became Chief Miuisttjr 
of the King of Prussia in iSda during a constitutional crisis when the King ^vanted the army 
to be increased and the Parliament did not Bismarck was uncompromising. ‘'The gteat 
questions of the day,” he said, “are decided not hy speeches nor by votes of majoritieH, but by 
Blood and Iron.” Hence he levied the taxes for four years without passing a ljudget through 
Parliament, stopped hostile meetings, and further controlled the liberty of the press. But his 
success in the three wars referred to made him the idol of the Prussian Kingdom; and was 
soon to make him the idol of Germany^ Here is Disraeli’s description of hiu» at the Congress 
of Berlin in 1878: “He is 6 ft. 4 in., proportionately stout, with a .sweet and gentle voice 
which singularly and strangely contrasts with the awful things he says, appalling in their 
frankness and audacity. He is a complete despot here, and from the highest to the lowest all 
Prussians, and all the permanent Foreign Diplomacy, tremble at bis frown and court most 
sedulously his smile.” 
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Austria, and Italy. Both of these treaties were renewed Iron? 
time to time, and were in force, with some alterations, in 1914. 

I^ra?ice^ after the war of 1870—1, was in an unenviable posi- 
tion. She had been humiliated by her defeat; she had been 
shorn at the Peace, as she thought most unjustly, of Alsace- 
Lorraine, and thus robbed of any part of the Rhine 
Boundary^; and she had been forced to pay a huge indemnity. 
Moreover, she was isolated as a result of Bismarck’s policy, and 
lived under constant fear of another German invasion. She 
made, nevertheless, a marvellous recovery. In two years she had 
paid off her indemnity; and a few years later she began to de- 
velop and expand a large empire in Africa and elsewhere (p. 68 1). 
Moreover, in 1893, she found an ally. In 1890 Bismarck re- 
signed owing to differences with the young Kaiser, William the 
Second, who had just succeeded (Table, p. 617). l^ussia was not 
unwilling to enter into friendship with France, and in 1893 came 
the Dual A iiktfice of France and Russia. Europe was therefore 
now ranged into two camps: the Triple Alliance of 1882 on the 
one hand, and the Dual Alliance of 1893 on the other.^ 

What was the attitude of Greal Brlialn during these forty 
years? She pursued at first, according to her traditions, a policy 
of isolation so far as European politics were concerned. Qj-eat 
The difficulties she did have were for some time with Britain. 
France and Russia rather than with the members of the Triple 
Alliance, She was still suspicious of Russian designs in the Near 
East on Constantinople, in the Middle East on Afghanistan and 
India, and in the Far East on the Empire of China. We have 
already seen how nearly she went to war in 1878, and how the 
crisis was averted at the Congress of Berlin (pp. 670-1), With 


1 ** '’J’hiuk of it always, and never speak of it,'* was the advice of one statesman as to the 
loss of Alsace-Lorraine. 

I'he terms of the various Alliance.^ are now known. The Dual Alliance of 1879 between Ger- 
many and Austria was to en.sure against an attack by Russia, and provided that if one of the 
two empires was attacked by Russia, the other should come to its assistance. Italy came 
into the Alliance because of the French occupation of 'J'unis, which the Italians themselves 
wanted, and which, from its position, threatened Sicily; and the 'i'riple Alliance of was 
chiefly concerned with France, Thtis it provided that if Italy, without direct piovocation, 
was attacked by France, Germany and Austria would help her. Under terms of the Tieaty 
between Russia and France, Russia would help France if she was attacked by Germany, or 
by Italy and Germany; France would help Russia if she was attacked by Germany, or by 
Austria and Germany. 
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France again she had occasional difficulties over Egypt and the 
Soudan. France did not like our ^‘provisional occupation’’ in 
1882 of the former country, in which she had taken a peculiar 
interest since the time of Napoleon; and our conquest of the 
Soudan in 1898 (p. 680) conflicted with her ambition of having an 
empire across Africa from east to west,^ 

With the twentieth century came a great change in the policy 
of Great Britain. Hitherto the relations with Germany had been 
Great Britain the whole friendly and at times even cordiaF. 

and Germany, Germany passed a Navy Law^ This law 

and subsequent laws making enormous increases in the German 
Navy seemed to threaten the supremacy of Great Britain on the 
seas, a supremacy on which Britain’s very existence depended. 
Moreover, Germany had digested, as she thought, her gains of 1871, 
She had ceased to be a “ satiated State and was greedy for more. 
Above all she wanted to be a World Power. She was developing 
an empire in Africa, and she had large ambitions in the Far East, 
More especially she had great schemes for a railway built by Ger- 
man capital from Berlin to Bagdad and thence to the Persian 
Gulf. Such a railway would give her, especially when combined 
with a political alliance with Turkey, practical control of Asia 
Minor and Mesopotamia, and incidentally might turn the British 
flank in the East.® Finally the speeches of the German Kaiser 

1 Hence came the Fasboda incident (1898), which led to great tenbion between the two 
powers, France wished to occupy the Upper Nile Valley wuh a view to uuilitig her posses- 
sions in West Africa with those on the Red Sea, She therefore sent two e.vpeditioi»h, one 
eastward from the French Congo under a Major Marchand, and the other westward. Major 
Marchand reached Fashoda, a place, by river, some 450 miles south of Khartoum. But Lord 
Kitchener had just won the Battle of OmUurman, and was in a .strong enough pobltion to 
force the retirement of Major Marchand, and the French Government gave way. 

a Thus in 1879, just before the formation of the Dual Alliance, Bisnmrck, who had made 
great friends with Disraeli at the Congress of Berlin, proposed a defensive alliauce with Great 
Britain. The German Ambassador arrived at Hughenden, Disraeli's country scat in Bucks, 
at 6.30 one evening and made this proposal; but Disraeli gave no decided answer, and nothing 
came of it. 

5 Of course Germany has as much justification as any other European Bower in having 
ejctra-European ambitions. But the difficulty was to distinguish her object. Was the Bagdad 
Railway.forinstance, merely intended to establish Central European influence from the Baltic 
to Constantinople and thence to the Persian Gulf; or was this mfluence, once established, to 
be use 4 as a wedge to split the British Empire? The latter was openly proclaimed in German 
war literature, after the outbreak of war, to be the German object. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, Great Britain succeeded in the ’nineties in making satisfactory arrangements wieii Ger- 
many about^ spheres of influence in Africa; and with regard to the Bagdad Railway had 
concluded with Germany and Turkey in June, 191:4, a draft agreement which would, if it had 
been observed—but it is a laigc if— 'have safeguarded British interest.^ m the Persian Gulf. 
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and the lectures of the German professois, glorifying the German 
nation and exalting war, and the well-known ambitions of the 
powerful German War Office for an opportunity to display the 
irresistible strength of the German war machine, all helped to 
make Great Britain apprehensive and uneasy. Germany was 
alternately “rattling the sword in the scabbard” to frighten 
France and Russia, and threatening to “seize the Trident” which 
would herald the downfall of the British Empire. 

The result was that Great Britain, soon after the South i\frican 
War was over, emerged from her isolation, and began to form alli- 
ances with other Powers. King Edward VII had just British 
succeeded to the throne. His personality attracted the 
French, and created an atmosphere in which diplomacy could work. 
Hence in 1904 came a treaty with France by wffiich all differences 
were settled, the chief provision being that France recognized our 
special interests in Egypt, whilst Great Britain recognized the 
special interests of France in Morocco. Then came in the same 
year, 1904, tlie Russo-Japanese War. In this war the French 
sympathies were with Russia, whilst British sympathies were with 
the Japanese, with whom for some time British feeling had been 
cordial; and in 1905 Great Britain made with Japan an alliance 
(renewed in tgii) which aimed at securing peace in the Far East. 
Then when the Russo-Japanese War was over, the Governments 
of Russia and Great Britain began to enter into negotiations, and 
in T907 an arrangement was made between them. The Dual 
Alliance of France and Russia had now become the TriJ^le 
Mnienie of France, Russia, and Great Britain; but the co-opera- 
tion was diplomatic rather than military, and Great Britain was 
not pledged to military support. 

Meantime the Balkans were again becoming a burning 
question to three Powers, Austria-Hungary, Germany, and Russia. 
Auslria-Mungary was a huge empire, built up through a Austna- 
serles of marriages by the X-Iouse of Flabsburg. It was HunErary. 
a museum of races; but the three chief were the Germans who 
lived chiefly in Austria, the Magyars who lived in Flungarf, and 
various groups of Slavs, such as the Czechs in Bohemia and the 
Poles in Galicia in the north of the empire, and the Slovenes, the 
Serbs, and the Croatians in the south. Briefly, Austria-Hungary 
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was a Dual Monarchy, in which the Germans were dominant in 
the Austrian Empire, and the Magyars were dominant in the 
Hungarian Empire; whilst the Slavs, who were included either in 
Austrian or Hungarian possessions, were a discontented and per- 
secuted race. Austria and Hungary not only ill-treated the Slavs 
in these respective dominions, but they also began to oppose in 
every possible way the development of their Slav neighbour, 
Serbia^ whose ambitions they held to threaten their south Slav 
possessions, and whom they held responsible for the discontent 
existing there. Russia, however, herself a Slav Power, was cham- 
pion of the Slav cause in the Balkans, and hence came a constant 
source of friction. ^ Meantime Gef'ma?iy was becoming more and 
more friendly with the Turks, and seemed to be aiming at securing 
ultimately the political control of Constantinople, an aim which 
was very displeasing to Russia^ who had always regarded herself 
as the ultimate occupier. 

A survey of European conditions in the opening years of the 
twentieth century shows, then, that there was a good deal of inflamma- 
Crises, Hiaterial First, Germany and France were traditional 
190&-14. enemies on the Rhine, and Germany, moreover, strongly 
objected to the French interests in Morocco. Secondly, Germany 
and Great Britain were becoming rivals on the sea, and Great 
Britain was anxious about Germany’s world ambitions, especially 
in connection with the Bagdad Railway. Thirdly, Russia and 
Serbia on the one hand, and Austria and Germany on the oilier, 
had conflicting racial interests in the Balkans and in the Straits. 
Hence came a series of crises. Twice there was almost war over 


1 In Austria-Hungary there were three possible policies with regard to the Slav (luestion. 
First, that which was actually pursued by the Austro-Hungarian Gavenunent, to suppress 
Slav racial activities and to preserve Austria-Hungary as a dual monarchy, with Ocniians and 
Magyars in the ascendant. Secondly, for the Slavs to break away from Austria- J I ungaiy and 
to join with their fellow Slavs in Serbia. This was the Pan-Slav solution ; and the one 
adopted since the war, with the creation of Jugo-Sl.avia. The centre of this movement before 
the war was Belgrade, the capital of Serbia, and there was an extensive propaganda. More- 
over, the young extremists of the movement were responsible for the riots and even for the 
assassinations or attempted assassinations of Austro-Hungarian ofiicials. Tim official rela- 
tions between Austria-Hungary and Serbia were liable to be uneasy as long as this agitation 
continued, however correct the attitude of the Serbian Government itself might be. Ilurdly, 
for the .south Slav possessions of Austria and Hungary to be given ** Home Rule ** unfkr the 
Habsburg Monarchy— in other words, to convert the “Dual Monarchy*’ into a “Trkm» 
Monarchy”, This solution was equally unpopular with Magyars, who supported the first 
policy, and with the Pan-Slavs, who supported the second. 
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the Moroccan question ; once when a famous French Foreign 
Secretary had to retire, and once when the Germans sent a gun- 
boat to a Moroccan port.^ The Russian and Serbian resentment 
was very strong against Austria-Hungary in 1908, when that 
Power annexed Bosnia and Herzegovina. Then during the year 
1912-3 European diplomacy was mainly concerned willi fresh Bal- 
kan wars. In 1912 Serbia and Bulgaria, Greece and Montenegro 
combined against Turkey. The Allies, having driven the Turks 
back to Constantinople and a small district round it, proceeded to 
quarrel over the division of the spoils. Bulgaria’s greed led the 
other Balkan Powers, including Roumania, to combine against 
her, with the result that at the treaty of ^ide/iarest Bulgaria 
obtained less than was originally intended. 

VVe now come to the immediate cause of war. In June, 1914, 
an Austrian Arch- Duke, heir to the Austria-FIungarian throne, 
was murdered.^ The Austrian Government attributed the 
murder to Serbian intrigues; and, encouraged by Germany, Cnsis, 
presented an uliiinatuin to Serbia containing such severe 
terms tliat no independent state could be expected to accept it in 
its entirety.'^ The ultimatum at once roused great feeling in 
Russia, to whom Serbia appealed. Desperate attempts were made 
at mediation, and Great Britain, especially, endeavoured to find 
a solution which would satisfy Austria without infringing on the 
sovereignty of Serbia. But Austria refused to consider any modifi- 
cation of the ultimatum, and declared war on Serbia. Then 
almost in a moment the Great War burst upon Europe. On 

III the first case in 1906, M. Delciisfed* had to retire and a European conference was held 
at Algeciias; in the sectnid, in 1911, the tJcrnian gunboat Faiti/i*: r wixh sent to Agadir, and 
eventually, after long negotiations, Germany renounced her claims in Morocco in return foi 
concessions in the French Congo. 

S'l'lic Aich“I>uke Feidinand, whilst driving with his wife in the streets of Scrajevo, the 
capital of Bosnia, was murdered with a Browning pistol by a young Bosnian, a member of the 
Pan-Slav Party; immcdiarely befoie that a bomb had been thrown at the Arch-Duke, who 
stmek it aside, and it fell in front of the next motor, wheie it buist, wounding an officer. The 
Arch-lHike was, as a matter of fact, rather in favour of Home Rule for the Slavs, though, of 
course, he wished to keep them in the Habsburg Monarchy. He was a passionate gardenei 
and a g-cat shot; he had shot over 5000 stags, and on one occasion, with a rifle, got a “ right 
and left ” at a stag and a hare as they ran. 

® For instance, the Austrians were to be allowed a veto over all appointments to offlees, civil 
or military, a riglit of censoi'ship over education, and the power to appoint conmnssiuners to 
suppress submersive ** movements on Serbian soil. 'I'hey were given forty-ifight hours in 
which to reply ; and that at a time when the Serbian Prime Minister was absent from 
Belgrade. 
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August I St, Germany, as an ally of Austria-Hungary, declared war 
on Russia, who was, by mobilizing her army, supporting Serbia; 
and two days later Germany declared war on France. Then the 
Germans, with a view to carrying out their war plans against 
France, demanded of Belgium a free passage for tioops through 
their country, notwithstanding the fact that the neutrality of 
Belgium had been guaranteed in 1839 by the leading European 
Powers, of which Prussia had been one.^ 

The German demand on Belgium was the direct cause of Great 
Britain's entry into the war. Up to this point the Government 
had hesitated what to do in the event of war breaking out. One 
of the cardinal principles, however, of Great Britain's policy has 
always been to prevent the coasts opposite her shores being used 
as a possible basis for hostile attacks — a principle which has led 
Great Britain into contests with Spain and with France in the 
past, and which was now to be vindicated once more against 
a still mightier foe. But much more important, in the considera- 
tion of our statesmen in 1914, was the fact that the action of 
Germany was a most flagrant violation of a European treaty to 
which both Great Britain and Prussia were partners.*^ On 
BelgiuiiFs moving and pathetic appeal for help, all hesitancy on 
the part of the British Government vanished; and at 11 p.m. on 
August 4th Great Britain entered the war. By August 1914, 
therefore, Great Britain, Russia, France, Belgium, and Serbia were 
in conflict with Germany and Austria-Hungary; Italy remained 
neutral, as she held that the war waged by Germany and Austria- 

1 The neutrality of Belgium had been guaranteed in 1839 by Great Britain, Austiia, 
rVance, Prussia, and Russia ; and m 1870, at the beginning of the Frauco-Germau War, 
Gladstone’s Government had made a treaty first with Prussia and then with France pioviding 
that if either violated the neutrality of Belgium, Great Britain would co-operate with the 
other for its defence. 

2 The German Chancellor said to the Reichstag, August 4th, ** Gentlemen, that (i.e. the 
invasion) is a breach of international law . . . the wrong we thereby ctniimit we will try to 
make good as soon as our military aims nave been .atiaiiied. He who is menaced as we 
are and is fighting for his all (sein HSchstes) can only consider how he is to hack his way 
through ” The British Prime Minister said to the House of Commons, 6th August, “If 
I am asked what we are fighting for, I reply in two sentences. In the first place to fulfil 
a solejpin international obligation, an obligation which, if it had been entered into between 
private persons in the ordinary concerns of life, would have been regarded as an obligation 
not oply of law but of honour, which no self-respecting man could possibly have repudiated. 
I say secondly, we are fighting to vindicate the principle that small nationalities are not 
to be crushed in defiance of international good faith by the arbitrary will of a strong and over* 
mastering Power.’" 
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Hungary was an aggressive war. The Great W^ar had begun, ana 
before long was to draw in most of the other Powers in the 
world. ^ 

The feeling in Europe in the years preceding the war had be- 
come increasingly tense and feverish. Armaments were piling up, 
crises were multiplying, and the ambitions of the various Germany's 
Powers, racial and territorial, European and extra-Euro- 
pean, were undoubtedly difficult of adjustment. But the world 
has fixed, and fixed justly, the guilt of the war on Germany. 
I’here was undoubtedly in Germany a large i)arty who desired 
a world war and was increasingly insistent that such a war was 
necessary not only to secure the world ambitions of Germany, 
and to checkmate the supposed designs of Russia, but also to 
rally the nation round the monarchy and to weaken the increasing 
power of the Socialists. And to such people the summer of 1914 
seemed opportune. The Russian and French reorganization of 
their armies was not completed; the Kiel Canal, deepened in 
order to take the largest warships, had just been reopened; and 
Great Britain, owing to Irish difficulties, seemed to be on the verge 
of civil war. And then occurred the murder of the Austrian 
Arch-Duke. “ It is now or never,” is reported to have been the 
comment of the German Emperor; and undoubtedly the expres- 
sion represented the feeling of many in Germany. But as to how 
far, and for how long, and to what extent the Kaiser and his 
advisors, military and political, bad definitely planned the world 
war beforehand cannot at present be definitely ascertained. Un- 
doubtedly, however, when the Austrian ultimatum was presented, 
they thwarted all attemps at mediation — at all events until too 
latef^ Those responsible for German policy in Berlin and their 
confederates in Vienna deliberately tried to impose a solution of a 

1 The date of entry of the other chief Powers was as follows: On the side of Great Britain 
and her Allies*, Japan, August, 1914: Italy, May, 1915: Portugal in March, Roumania in 
August, and Greece in November, 19x6; United States, 3:93:7; China, Brnxil, Montenegro, 
San Marino, Panama, Cuba, Siam, Liberia, Guatemala, Nicaragua, Haiti, and Honduras 
also joined against the Central Powers. On the side of the enemy, Turkey, November, 
391:4; Bulgaria, October, 3915. 

a Apparently Berlin did make some attempt at the end to support a coniproini&c when they 
reaUred that Great Britain might join the war against them Hut the Rushian mobilirarion 
began almost at the same time, and the German Oenend Staff inhisted upon war; the pntblem 
of time they considered all important, and their whole strategy was based on the assumption 
that Russia would mobiliKe slowly. 
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European question — for the Austro-Serbian dispute was a Euro* 
pean question — on the nations of Europe by a threat of war, and, 
if other nations refused this dictation, by war immediately de- 
clared. They, and they alone, must therefore be held account- 
able for the war with all the suffering and all the horrors that it 
brought in its train. 

The best articles on the causes of the war are those by Piofessor Delbriick 
and Mr. Headlam-Morley giving respectively the German and British point of 
view and published in the Contemporary Review^ for Maich, 1921? and theie is 
a valuable article by G. P. Gooch in History^ April, 1921. The official papers 
were analysed by Piofessor Oman in 7 Vie Outbreak of A short summary of 

the foreign policy is contained in G. P. Gooch’s History of Our 'J'ime (1S85- 
1911), in the Home University Library. Hazen’s Fifty Years of Europe (1870- 
1919) (Bell & Son), sketches the history from an American and Poincare’s Les 
Origines de la Guerre from a French standpoint. 


II. The Great War, 1914-8 

The Great War was fought on a scale unapproached in any 
previous century. For the first time, “ Nations in Arms ’’ fought 
Modern another. Instead of tens of thousands, millions faced 
Warfare, another — altogether the war saw the employment of no 

less than 50 millions of armed men. Moreover, not only were 
old weapons transformed and multiplied beyond measure,^ but the 
war was fought in new elements and with new weai)ons. War in 
the air and under the water was developed enormously. Air forces 
— aeroplanes or airships or balloons — were used, for instance, for 
scouting and for obtaining information, chiefly by means of photo- 
graphy, of the hostile dispositions; for assisting artillery by clieck- 
ingand registering; for bombing hostile forts and railway stations; 
and for attacking the enemy on the march.^ The under-the- 
water weapons, again, as we shall see, transformed the conditions 
of naval warfare. As the war progressed, weapons became more and 
more deadly and diabolical. Hand-grenades, gas and artificial 

alie Brki‘>h had on the West Front at the beginning: of the war 486 g-uns and howitjsers, of 
winch i’4 were of inetliuni calibre; at the end they had $437, of which aaix were of medium 
and heavy calibre. 

the Turkish refre.it of September, 1918, the Air Force in particular bombed the only 
road by which the X'urkii,h left could retreat, and did untold harm. 
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THE GREAT WAR, 1914^8 


fog, liquid fire, and tanks were all gradually brought into 
operation. The result was that the strain on men's nerves in the 
later stages of the war was of a kind incomparable with that in 
any previous warfare. 

The Germans had to fight on two fronts, on the Wds^ against 
France, on the £asf against Russia; and throughout the war, the 
interdependence of these two fronts must be clearly borne 
German in mind— for it is the key to the war. The French were 
Plan. q^xck to mobilize, the Russians slow. Hence, at the open- 
ing of the war, the German plan was to concentrate two- thirds 
of their army in the West, and to ‘‘knock out" France before 
Russia was ready. But the Germans thought that no immediate 
decision was possible on the strongly defended, rather mountain- 
ous frontier of 150 miles between France and Germany. Conse- 
quently they determined to wheel their offensive armies through 
Belgium, and thus to envelop the left flank of the French and 
British. The Fiench, on the other hand, were prepared to take 
the offensive themselves north and south of Metz, and had made 
arrangements accordingly, whilst the British forces which came 
to assist them were to be placed on the left on the Franco- 
Belgian frontier. 

The Germans nearly succeeded. They first overwhelmed the 
fortresses of Lidge^ and JSfafnur^ the one after twelve days and the 
other after thirty-six hours. At dawn, on August 23rd, 
German the German First Army of 160,000 men under von Kluck 
was on the Fran co-Belgian frontier, and was within strik- 
ing distance of the British Expeditionary Force of 70,000 men 
under Sir John (now Earl) French, a force which had just landed 
and was facing north near Mons, Rapid retreat alone saved the 
British and the French army on the British right from destruction^; 
and meantime the French offensive in Alsace and Lorraine had 


^ The brave Belgian defence of LUge upset the German time-table, it has been estimated, 
by forty-eight hours— and the loss of those forty-eight hours was, a» events turned out, one of 
the causes of the German failure. 

2 Vojn Kluck attacked the British forces near Mons, but the attack was not pressed homo, 
von Kluck not knowing how the British forces stood. Then the British, divided into two 
corps under Haig and Sinith-Dorrien, made a rapid retreat But Smith-Dorrien had to fight 
a rear-guard action at Le Catettu^ as one of the divisions was unable to keep pace with the 
' rest. The British had few machine-guns, but the excellence of their rifle-fire indicted »0 great 
damage that the Germans were deceived as to our strength. 
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failed. The German armies now pressed on towards Paris. Their 
immediate object, however, was not to take the French capital 
bat to drive the Allied armies south-east away from it towards 
the Swiss frontier. They seemed likely to be successful, and got 
beyond the River Marne. 

Wliy did the Germans fail to achieve their object, and to what 

was the salvation of France due? To begin with, the Russians 

had mobilized (luicker than was expected, and, to re- 

• r' 1 1 • 1 T TA Miracle 

iieve the pressure in h ranee, had invaded Fast Prussia, of the 

The Germans withdrew two corps from their armies ^ 

on the right wing in the West to meet this danger — and thus 

weakened their forces at the critical moment.^ Then von Kluck, 

as his army swung south-east, was attacked on his right flank by 

a force that issued from the French capital. To meet this 

attack von Kluck had to weaken his centre and left, and thus 

created a gap between his own army and the vSecond German 

Army on his left. Meantime the Second and Thixxl German 

Annies had tried, and tried in vain, to break down the tenacity of 

the French army, under Foch, opposite to them. Combined 

Rritish and French forces then threatened the gap between the 

First and the Second Army. The Germans were consequently 

forced to retreat from the River Marve; and they found no 

secure resting-place till they reached the northern side of the 

River Aisne,^ 

But the Germans were safe on the heights above the Aisne 
and could not be dislodged; the lines from Reims to the Alps 
were henceforth stabilized, and for the next four years they shifted 

X But apparently these two corps were not asked for by the comnianders la the Eastern 
front ; and they only arrived after the great Battle of Taunenberg (see later). Their cou- 
tinned presence in the West might have been, in the opinion of Ger'inan military authorities, 
decisive. 

The German General Staff under Moltke was a long way back, and had completely lost 
control of the operations. Their orders to von Kluck took a long tune to come (one took over 
twelve hours). When they <lid come they were no longer, von. Kluck thought, applicable to 
the situation ; and so, on at least two occasions, he disregarded them. Thus von Kluck, 
when ordered to drive the armies opposed to him south-east, away from Paris, was also told 
to follow in echelon behind the Second Army, and to be responsible for flank protection. But 
von Kluck, who had got farther forward than the Second Army on his left, thought that if he 
waited for it he would miss his chance of dealing with the armies opposed to him: and so he 
disregarded the order, and tints esposed his flank to the attack from Baris. The final orders 
for retreat back from the Mdrnu were apparently givep or approved by a colonel on the 
'General Staff who had been sent forward to deal with the situation as he thought best 
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nowhere by more than half a dozen miles. The campaign now 
took the form, however, of a race farther north from the Atsm to 
^Q^c&to (September to November), each side trying to 

the Sea. outflank the other and neither succeeding. The Ger^ 
mans, who had taken Antwerp, then attempted to break through 
our line at Ypres^, an attempt which also failed, after the most 
desperate fighting. Both sides then dug themselves in for the 
winter. The Germans were left in occupation of nearly all 
Belgium and a large and valuable part of French territoiy. 
But they had hoped to repeat in the campaign of 1914 the 
decisive successes of 1870 — and had definitely failed^. 

With the year 1915 the events in the JSast occupy the chief 
attention. That front had not been idle in 1914. As we have 
seen, the Russians had invaded East Prussia in 
?he Russian August; but the Germans had won the great Battle 
Front. Tamienher^ which drove them out of German 

territory. The Russians, however, were still active. They in- 
vaded Galicia, and in the early months of 1915 occupied the 
Carpathian passes and prepared for a descent into the ]jlains of 
Hungary. The situation was critical. If Hungary was invaded, 
Austria-Hungary might collapse. Hence the next German blow 
was aimed at the Eastern Front. Beginning with a great attack 
on the Russian front in Galicia^, the Germans extended the 


iThe most critical moment, according to Lord French, was between 2 and 3 jj.m. on the 
31st Oct. French had joined General Haig at Hooge Chdteau, a bhort distance from Ypres 
on the Ypres-Menin road — destined to be the most blood-stained highway in the world. The 
Germans were attacking Gheluvcit, a place farther up the road. The situation was saved by 
the and Worcesters, who were sent up by Fitzclarence just in time to relieve rihcluvelt. The 
Germans eventually, in subsequent operations, obtained both Gheluvelt and Hooge ; but they 
were able to go no farther. Ypres remained throughout the war in British possession, though 
it was in a salient and exposed to incessant attack. 

2 A review* of the operations of 1914 reveals the fact that the “fog of war’* was as great as 
ever. The French Staff wexe wrong in their estimate of the German strength by nearly thirty 
per cent, and entirely wrong concerning German plans. The Germans again were misinformed 
on the British operations; thus on August 20th, when our couceutration was almost com- 
pleted at Maubeuge, their Headquarters wired, “ It is believed that a disembarkation of 
British troops on a big scale has not yet taken place 

® This was the first success of the famous combination of Hindenbiu-g and LudendoriT, 
the forgier being the figure-head, the latter the brain. The Russians had invaded East 
Prussia; but they were in two ma.sses, separateil by two or three days’ march. Leaving 
merely a skeleton force to mask the one, LudendorfT overwhelmed the other, captunng 
go, 000 prisoners. A fortnight later, reinforced by the two corps from the West, he won 
another battle in the Masurian lakes. 

4 That of Mackensen on the River Dunajec, at the end of April, 19*5, 
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offensive farther north. By September they had driven the 
Russians out of Galicia, Russian Poland, and Lithuania; had 
occupied various towns, including Warsaw, and strongholds; and 
had taken or killed hundreds of thousands of Russians, besides 
capturing immense quantities of guns. A line was then estab- 
lished from north to south well inside Russian territory — except 
in the extreme soutli.^ 

Austria-Hungary had as a result been saved from disaster — • 
for the Italians had now (May, 1915) entered the war against her, 
and she would hardly have survived the combination of offensives 
from both Russia and Italy. But though tlnis far successful, the 
Germans had not yet achieved their object — the elimination of 
Russia from the war. 

The great German offensive in the East was the first move- 
ment of importance in the year 19x5. The second was the 
Dardanelles expedition of the British. Turkey had 
Dardanelles, entered the war against the Allies in the autumn 
of 1914. By holding the Dardanelles, she prevented communi- 
cation between the Allies and Russia through the Black Sea. 
The objects of the British expedition were to open communi- 
cation with Russia, to anticipate a threatened attack on Egypt by 
a “knock-out blow” to Turkey, and to keep Bulgaria from 
entering the war against us. The first attempt to force the 
Dardanelles was made by the battleships alone, and failed 
(March). The second was made by a joint land and sea exjiedi- 
tion, the idea being to land on the Gallipoli penin.sula and then 
to force the Turkish positions commanding the straits (A])ril). 
Thousands of the bravest and finest men from Great ihitain, 
from Australia and New Zealand, fought and died Ic^gctlier on 
that blood-stained shore. But their heroism was fruitless, I'hc 
Turks held on to their main positions; and by the end of the year 
the British Government withdrew the troops (December)^ llie 

iThe line ran south of Riga, just west of Dvinsk, east of Ptusk, west of Duhno anrl 
Tarnopol, east of Czernowitz. A serious result of the campaign was the ret irf-rmuit to the 
CaiiSasus of the Grand Duke Nicholas, a very competeiit commander, who had commanded 
the Russian, forces in the retreat. 

®The Peninsula of Gallipoli — in ancient history known as the Thracian Chersonese— is a 
tongue of l.^nd lying between the jEgean Sea and the Straits of the Djtrdanelles ; it is some 
fifty miles long, and varies in breadth from twelve to three or four miles. It is very hilly on 
the peninsula, whilst the Asiatic or opposite side of the Dardanelles is flat After Ihe 
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British failure at Gallipoli was perhaps the greatest disappoint- 
ment of the war. Yet the thousands who died there cannot be 
said to have died altogether in vain. The expedition had put 
fresh heart into the Russians, it had kept large Turkish forces 
from being used elsewhere,^ and it at any rate postponed for 
five critical months the entry of Bulgaria into the war. 

The Gallipoli expedition, however, succeeded only in postpon- 
ing the entry of Bulgaria into the war. And its entry led to the 
Serbian third great event on the Eastern Front — the occupation 
Overthrow, Serbia. So far Serbia had more than held its own 
with the Austrians. But in the autumn of 1915 the German and 
Austrian armies attacked it fiom the north, and the Bulgaiians 
from the east, and completely overwhelmed the Serbian ainiy. All 
Serbia was occupied, and the only territory held in the Balkans 
by the Allies was a strip of land round Salonika, the Greek port, 
which was hastily seized as a base for future operations.^ 

Hence the year 1915 closed in the East badly for the Allies 
and successfully for their enemies. The fall of Serbia had opened 
the German corridor from Berlin to Constantinople and thence to 
Asia Minor and Egypt ; whilst the British had failed to establish 
their communications with Russia.^ Nor had the British met with 
greater success in an expedition which they undertook in J/vso- 
potamia. They had advanced towards Bagdaa and then had to 


attack by sea had failed with the loss, owing to floating mines, of one Fiench and two British 
ships, two big attacks by land were made under Sir Ian Hamilton’s leadership. The first was 
made in April by the finest body of young men ever brought together in modern tiines " 
composed of the Australian and New Zealand soldiers, the 29th Division, and tlie Royal Nav.^I 
Division. The attack resulted in the occupation of Cape Helles at theextieinity of the (lal- 
llpoli Peninsula, and also of a strip of coast farther north at An/aC"~J)0 called after the imtial 
letters of the Australian and New Zealand Army Corps, who had, in taking it, ninety-six hours* 
continuous fighting with little or no sleep The second attack was made in August. Our 
position at Anzac was extended ; and another force landed farther north at SuvLi Hay, hut the 
attack was not pushed home. The evacuation was a brilliant success. At Cape Holies, 
the last place from which the British rethed, 17,000 men and 35 guns were withdrawn on the 
Last night between 8 p.m. and 4 a.m. with total casualties of one man hit by a stray bullet, 
one broken leg, and one sprained ankle. 

T- Lord Kitchener put it at 300,000. 

2 The remnants of the Serbian army escaped to Albania. They found refuge in Corfu, 
were .^fitted, and in a few months made an admirable little force of six divisions of infantry 
and one of cavalry, a force which was, under Marshal Mischitch, to do splendid service on the 
Salonika Front. 

s Hence the communications remained as before, either through Siberia from tlie Pacific 
coast, or by the White Sea, the latter route being only practicable at certain penods of the 
year. 
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retieat. At the end of the year a force was surrounded at Kttii 
and it had to surrender the following April (1916) — the biggest 
surrender of Eritish troops since that of Saratoga in 1777. The 
capture, however, by the Russians, at the beginning of the year 
1916, of JZrzerimZy a great fortress and road centre in Asiatic 
Turkey, was some set-off to this disaster. 

The year 1915 saw most movement on the Eastern Front, but 
it must not be supposed that on the Wesiez'n Fz'ont there was less 
activity. The opposing lines of trenches, and in front of western 
them the lines of barbed wire, ran all the way fiom the 
Belgian coast to the Alps. Sometimes these opposing lines were 
some hundreds of yards away from each other, sometimes they 
were only some sixty or eighty yards or even less — and in places 
they remained in the same position for nearly four years.^ For 
the whole length of this line hundreds of thousands of soldiers 
faced one another, or rather lived underground in trenches and 
“ dug-outs in conditions of appalling discomfort, especially in the 
winter when the trenches were full of mud and water. Fighting 
was incessant. Night raids, bombings, air-fighting, artillery duels 
took place nearly all along that vast front. At various times dur- 
ing 1915 large offensives took place on either side; wliich did not, 
however, result in any considerable change of position. Of these 
the most important was in September. In that month there was 

1 Starting fiom North Sea the line ran roufyhly noith to hcnitli from the Belgian coast to 
well south o# Amiens; and then more or less west to east; and then, bej'ond Verdun, north 
to south. The different sections may possibly be made clear as follows : 

Two sections in llolgium. 

1. Nieuport to Dijimude ; much of this was flooded. 

3. The Yjircs sector and .salient, roughly from Dixniudc to Armentitires and including the 
i^asschendaele ridge to the north and that of Messines to the south of Yprc'i. 

Five sections in France. 

3. Anneutitircs to flivenchy and I.a JBassie (Givenchy was British throughout the war and 
La Basst'*e, just cast of it, was German nearly throughout) ; and thence, via Loos, Lens, the 
Viiny Ridge, to Arras. 

4. 'i'he Somme quadrilateral, with Arras, Cambrai, St. Quentin, Amiens, as the four 
corners ; the line vari(.*d, but Arnien.s and Arras were always in Allied hands, and St. Quentin 
and Cambrai were, till two months before the end of the war, in German hands. 

5. From .south of Amicus to Reims,; here the lino bends round the St, Gobain Foiest and 
then runs more or le.ss ea.st from Sois&ons to north of Reims ; noith of the Aisne and Sois- 
sons is the famous Chcmiin>dcs«I)amcs. 

6. I'Vom Reims to Verdun ; the line going: oast through the Champagne country, then 
through the Forest of Argonne which witnessed terrific fighting. 

7. From Verdun south round the St. Mihiel salient and thence along the Vosges maim* 
tains. 
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a great French offensive in the south in Champagne towards 
Vouziers, and a combined Franco-British attack in the north, the 
French attacking Vimy Ridge and the British fighting at Loos; 
some ground was gained, but the result of the attacks hardly came 
up to expectations.^ 

We now come to the year 1916. Neither Geunany nor 
Austria in this year proceeded with their effort to drive Russia out 

5^ of the war. On the contrary, Austria, in the spring, 
Verdun, launched an offensive against Italy in the Trentino, an 
offensive that met with only moderate success (May). And, in 
the West, Germany attempted, in February, a great offensive at 
Verdun, Verdun is defended on the east by a semi-circlc of hills 
beyond which stretches the plain which leads to Metz, then 
the great German stronghold. On these hills the French had 
placed a series of forts, the names of which, such as Louaumont 
and Vaux, will be remembered for all time. Verdun is at once 
the gateway of France for a foe advancing westwards and the 
sallyport of the French for an offensive towards the east. A 
successful offensive against Verdun, the Germans hoped, would 
break France, and thereby “knock England’s best sword out of 
her hand”.^ The attack began at the end of February, and it 
went on with little intermission till the end of Jana, In the 
course of it the French lost the forts of Douaumonl and Vauji 
on the one side of the Meuse, and two important iiills on the 
other. But, with unconquerable heroism, tliey held on till Verdun 
was finally relieved by the attacks of their Allies elsewhere.^ 

^ There were other attacks as well. For instance, in March, the Hriiish had an oftensive 
at Neuve Chapelle In April the Geinians had a poison-ga.s attack on the Yser, north of 
YpreS. Gas was in direct contravention of international law, and it overwhelmed the hVench 
colonials; much ground was lost, and the situation was (*nly haved by the Canadians, 'riie 
French had an offensive north of Arras in May, and gained some ground thougli failing to 
capture the Vimy Ridge. 

2 See the memorandum of Palkenhayn, the German Chief of StaH, in his 

qtuamers and its Criiical Dicisiom for an interesting explanation ol the retwions fur the 
attack. 

3 Verdun's defence is, for the French, the ©pic of the war. The dc.sperate holding, under 
Raynal, of the underground chambers of the fort of Vaux during seven days and nights of 
continjLxal fighting, in the last two of which the defenders had not one drop of water ; tli© 
prolonged battles round the fort and village of Douaumout, the wonderful organism for re- 
victualling by means of lorries— 1700 daily each way-- along the ** sacred way*’ leading to 
Verdun from Bar-le- 0 uc, make up a wonderful story. Over 400,000 fVenChmen laid down 
their lives in defence of Verdun— and_ every yard of the district witnessed the devoted heroiBin 
of some French soldier, Two of the orders of the day are historic. The first was that of 
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The first of these Allied reliefs came from Russia, and provides 
another striking illustration of the interdependence of East and 
West, llic Austrians, in order to launch their offensive ^ 
against Italy, to which we have referred, had weakened ilussian 
their front against Russia. At the beginning of June ^ 
the J^!/ssIan forces, under General Brussiloff, attacked on the 
southern half ol the long Eastern Front. I'hey went through the 
weakened Austrian line like paper, and in one part of it made 
a yawning gap thirty miles wide, and drove the Austrians back 
some fifty miles in less than a fortnight. The result was that 
the Germans had once again to hurry troops from the Western 
Front to prevent complete disaster for their Austro-Hungarian 
allies. 


Then at the beginning of July the Anglo-French forces 
launched a huge offensive on both sides of the Somme, The 
Ih’cnch at first made th(,‘ more ground, but the British 

19x6, 

had far the harder lighting. For five mouths the tuc Somme 
attacks continued vrilh little intermission and on a " 

scale which far exceeded all other offensives as regards the number 
of men and amount of material employed. The amount of 
ground actually acquired was not commensurate with the expen- 
diture of men and munitions, and neither Bapaume nor Peronne 
was captured; and every yard was only gained as a result of bitter 
and intense hand-to-hand figliling. But as a result the German 
war machine was strained almost to broaking-point; and the loss 
of men and the expenditure of material the Germans sustained 
may perhaps be held to have justified this long-prolonged agony 
of fighting.^ M<')reover, on that blood-stained ground, the new 
armies, which Great Britain had raised, encountered with success 
tlie troops hitherto considered the best trained in Europe. British 


General IMtaia on April 3E<jth, one of the fiercest of the Gerrtitaii attacks: “Courage. 

On Ics aura’’. The sccoad was General Nivelle's on June a3rd, when the position seemed 
desperate — ** Uheure est decisive. Vous no les laissere^ pris passer, nics cainaradea.” 

1 The whole of the tlistrict included in the fighting was completely shell-holed, and there was 
uo even walking anywhere. 'The woods became mere stumps of trees, ami of the villages not 
one single trsn*e remained. Kvery wood is full of memories of the dead— Uelville Wootj^ which 
is sacted to the South Africaim, and '']'’ioiies Wood on which no less than seventeen attacks 
were made. The views, on the Somme fighting of JLudendorfi', the real German conmiamler 
after Angiist, are worth (}imting:; ‘*'rhe strain in physical and moral strength was tre- 
mendous, and divisions could only lie kept iu tlie line for a few days at a time. They had to 
be frequently relieved and sent to recuperate on quiet fronts.” 
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airmen accomplished marvels, and certainly at this time were 
superior to the Germans. Finally, in the course of the battles, 
came into use the weapon which was destined to play a large part 
in the final success of the Allies — the British “ tank 

The Russian was the first, and the Franco-British the second 
of the Allied offensives in 1916. A third began in August when 
1916 Italians^ thrusting towards Trieste, made an attack 

Italian across the Isofizo and obtained Gorizia, The German 
pressure at Verdun could no longer, in face of these 
offensives, be maintained. Before the end of the year the French 
by two vigorous attacks had recovered most of the ground which 
they had lost on the right bank of the Meuse, including the 
historic forts of Douaumont and Vaux. 

In the East, however, the year ended once again gloomily for 
the Allies. Eonmania came into the war on the side of the Allies 
Roumanian the end of August, and at once took the offensive in 
Downfall. Transylvaiiia. But meantime Hindenburg and Luden- 
dorff, \vho had made their reputations in the eastern fighting, had 
succeeded to the control of the German army.^ They first 
checked the Russian advance, and then planned with Austria- 
Hungary an offensive against the Roumanians which led before 
the end of the year 1916 to the fall of Bucharest, the capital of 
Roumania, and to the conquest of Wallachia, which comprised 
two-thirds of that country.® 

We must now turn from the war for a moment to consider 
what was happening in Great Britain and the Empire. The first 
The British <iifflculty of Great Britain was to build up an army. 
Empire. beginning of the war a highly-trained 

force of regulars and the Territorials, who did yeoman service. 


1 Sir Douglas (now Earl) Haig had succeeded Sir John (now Earl) French as Comniuiider- 
fn-Chief of the British forces on the Western Front at the end of 1915, At the same time, 
General Robertson was made Chief of the Imperial General Staff at home, hut was succeeded 
by Sir Henry Wilson at the beginning of 1918. 

2 Hindenburg was nominally Chief of Staff, but all the work was done by Ludendorff. 
The latter gradually concentrated into his own hands the control of strategy on every front, 
whether German or Austrian, Bulgarian or Turkish. Not content with that, he supervised 
the pvernment of many of the territories occupied by the German arinies, interfered freely in 
foreign policy and the making of treaties, and gave unceasing advice to the German 
authorities at home on matters so diverse as shipping, the decrease of the birth-rate, and the 
drying of vegetables. 

« All the food supplies of Wallachia were obtained as a consequence by the enemy* 
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But a force of under three-quarters of a million was patently in- 
sufficient for a world war. Lord Klfchcjier^ who had been made 
Minister of War on the outbreak of hostilities, had the foresight 
to see that the war would last at least three years. He inspired 
such confidence and enthusiasm in the country that, literally, 
millions of volunteers came freely forward at his bidding to form 
the ‘®New Armies” — armies which bore themselves so well on the 
Somme. But even these volunteers were not enough ; and in 



January, 1916, Great Britain adopted the principle of conscrip- 
tion,^ Great Britain could also, however, rely on her dominions 
and dependencies to help her. From every sea and from every 
continent she gained recruits; and the achievements of Canadians, 
Australians, and New Zealanders in Gallipoli and on the Western 
Front, of the South Africans in Delville Wood and elsewhere, and 
of the Indian troops in Mesopotamia and Palestine are amongst 
the most memorable of the war. The contribution of* Great 
Ih’itain and her Empire was growing throughout the war; 
and the total number of enlistments in the British Empire, in- 

1 Ixi July of the same year, Lord Kitchener, whiLt on hif» way to Rusf,ia, was drowned. 
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eluding those serving in 1914, was altogether over 82 > millions of 
men.^ 

But lack of muniiio 7 is was a difficult}-’ as great as lack of men. 
Our early attacks showed the need of an unending supply of 
shells; and in the summer of 1915 a Ministry of Munitions was 
created under Mr. Lloyd George, a Ministry under whose leader- 
ship the industries of Great Britain became one vast workshop to 
satisfy the needs, naval and military, not only of the British but of 
their Allies.*'^ 

The third necessity for Great Britain was an energetic leader 
at home. Mr. AsquitJi^s government became in May, 1915, 
a Coalition Government representing the three chief parties, 
Liberal, Unionist, and Labour, But in the autumn of 1916 
Mr. Asquith fell. He had borne the burden of premiership 
for nearly ten years, and he had perhaps lost the quick power of 
decision necessary in the great crises of war. He was succeeded 
by Mr. Lloyd George, whose energy and imagination, optimistic 
temperament and power of speech mucie him before long almost a 
Dictator in Great Britain. Mr. Lloyd George formed a small war 
cabinet — without departmental functions — whose duties were to 
attend to the war; and of those who were members at various times 
perhaps the most interesting was General Smuts, our skilful foe in 
the South African War and now Prime Minister of South Africa. 

The fourth necessity was that the Englishman should give up 
his traditional liberty. Conscription robbed him, for his country’s 
sake, of his right to live. And the civilians at home had to submit 
more and more to State control. All great industries, such as 
shipping, mines, and railways, were supervised by the State. And, 
gradually, not only was the supply of articles of food organized, 
but even the amount that each citizen should be allowed to eat 
was rationed. And, inevitably, there had to be tiie most rigorous 
censorship of the press, and suspected persons could be kept in 

j^The self-governing dominions’ figures are as follows (the first figure kIiows the niiniher 
enlisted, the second the number sent overseas): Canada, 6ig,ooo and 418,000: Austmlia and 
Tasmanig, 4x7,000 and 330,000; Kew Zealand, 223,000 and 100,000; South Africa, 136,000. and 
74 , 000 . 

Before the war about 50,000 men were employed on munitions — at the time of the armis- 
tice 2,300,000 men and 900,000 women were employed. , On one day of the British olTensives 
in X918, nearly 950,000 shells weighing 40,000 tons were fired- -a larger quantity than was fired 
throughout the two and a half years of the South African Wai‘. 
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prison without any form of IriaL^ Of course the State made, in 
undei taking all these functions, many mistakes; but, on the whole, 
it is wonderful it made so few. 

The year 1916 saw not only great offensives in east and west, 
not only the adoption of conscription in Great JJritain, but also 
the only great buttle at sea during the war; and here we Duties of 
may appropriately say something about tlie navy. For, 
as ever in iJritisli warfare, the activities of our navy were all im- 
portant. The navy, a])art from its wa/// duty of watching the 
enemy’s fleet, had many duties to perform. J'/rs/y it had to protect 
the shores of Great Jiritain from German raids or invasions. A 
few raids were made, as for instance on Lowestoft and Scarborough, 
but the Germans w’'ere able to make no attempt at invasion. 

the navy had to transport and convoy all the soldiers 
and munitions and supplies of all sorts to the many fields of war 
— twenty million men were conveyed to and from France alone 
during the four years of war, and without the loss of a single soul. 

T/ilrdlyy the navy had to sweep the enemies’ merchant flag 
from the sea, and to strangle ththr foreign trade. At the very 
beginning of the war, enemy trading ships had to seek refuge in 
their own or neutral harbours, and as time went on the supplies 
our foes received through neutral ships and states became less 
and less. The strangulation of their trade and the stoppage of 
their imports were not the least of the factors which brought 
al>out the final downfall of the enemy powers. 

F&ur/hlyy the British Navy had to protect and encourage 
British and Allied commerce. Great Britain’s very existence 
depended upon her imports — and if the navy liad failed, Great 
Britain would have been starved into surrender in a few weeks. 
At the beginning of the war the navy had to stop hostile 
cruisers e.scaping from German ports, and to clear the seven seas 
of the cruisers already there. Of these latter there were ten in 
the distant theatres of the war on its outbreak; and within six 
months they and various auxiliary cruisers had been destroyed or 

1 All the varioHfi regulations were issued, under the Defence of the Realm Act^funuHarly 
known us D. O. R A- 

STwo»third,s of the food-stufft eaten in the United Kinj^dom came from abroad, ull the 
cotton and three-fourths of the wool; and the available supplies in the United Kingdom, at 
any one lime, would not have lasted mure than five or six weeks. 
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forced into neutral ports and interned. The Goeh£ 7 i^ a battle 
cruiser, and the Breslaii^ managed to escape into Constantinople 
— their successful arrival at the Bosphorus was one of the reasons 
why Turkey joined in the war against us. Five others managed 
to destroy part of a British squadron off the Pacific Coast; but 
they were soon afterwards themselves destroyed at the Falkland 
Islands (Dec. 1914). Later the navy, in their protection of 
commerce, had to meet a more formidable menace in the sub- 
marine — but of that we shall say something shortly.^ 

The paramount duty of the navy, however, on which all else 
depended, was the fifth. This was to look after the German High 

Seas Fleet, to confine it to port, and to bring it — or 

XSTsl'V3,1 ^ ^ ^ 

any portion of it — to action if it put to sea. That 
was the business of our Grand Fleet, in the first two years of the 
war under the command of Admiral Jellicoe (till Nov. 1916), and 
later under that of Admiral Beatty. But, of course, the conditions 
of naval warfare since our last great sea fight in Nelson’s time were 
in many ways altered. It was not only that steam or oil-driven 
ironclads had displaced sailing vessels, or that the vessels them- 
selves were much larger, and the range of their guns enormously 
extended.^ For entirely new factors had been introduced. One 
was the underwater torpedo, discharged either from a submarine 
or a destroyer or a battleship. Another was the mine, laid under 
the sea, which exploded when brought into contact with a ship. 


'>• The Goehen and the Breslau were ** shadowed" by two British battle cruisers just before 
war was declared. Subsequently they slipped through the Straits of Messina, and were then 
sighted and followed by the Gloucester till they i cached the Greek Archipelago; the British 
battle cruisers had been kept west and north of Sicily for fear lest the German ships should 
have attacked French troop transports from Algeria. The five German cruisers in the Pacifw: 
were commanded by Admiral von Spee, and destroyed, off Coronel in Chile, two ships of an 
inferior squadron under Admiral Cradock. The Admiralty immediately dispatched two 
battle cruisers under Admiral Sturdee to the Falkland Islands. The day after their arrival the 
five German ships, unaware of danger, appeared; and before evening they were all, except 
one, at the bottom of the sea. Of the other German cruisers the Emden hud the greatest 
fame. In two months she made twenty«one captures, some of them very valuable ; her 
greatest exploit was to sail with an additional false funnel, so as to resemble a British cruiser, 
to Penang, the island off the Malay Peninsula, and there to destroy a Russian cruiser and a 
French destroyer. Eventually ten Allied cruisers were after her ; and she was caught and 
destroyeef by the Sydney, an Australian armoured cruiser, off the Cocos Islands. 

s Nelson’s flagship, the Victory, was of 3400 tons, and its whole broadside only weighed 
1160 lb., with a range of 1760 to 2500 yards. The Iron, Duke, Jellicoe’s flagship, had a dis- 
placement of 35,000 tons, and could throw a single projectile of xsoo lb., with a range of 
18,000 to 20,000 yards. 
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Our battle fleet had always to beware of being drawn over 
prepared minefields, and the torpedo, with its extreme range of 
15,000 yards, was still more to be fearedd Again, in the old 
days, ships could not slip away unperceived except in a fog or at 
night —but artificial smoke screens enabled a modern fleet to 
disappear. 

The British fleet could no longer, under the new conditions, 
be kept, as in past ages, outside the enemies' ports. For the 
greater part of the war it was either in Scapa Flow or 
the Firth of Forth; and when it did come out, it Jutland, 
liad to be protected and flanked by large numbers of destroyers 
and by cruisers, and often preceded by mine-sweepers. For 
nearly two years the British (Irand Fleet and the German High 
Seas Fleet saw no great engagement. But there were two minor 
actions in the North Sead and in the Near East, as we have seen, 
a portion of the fleet tiicd to force the Dardanelles. On the last 
day of May, 1916, came the Battle of Jutland — the only encounter 
pf the two main fleets. But poor visibility robbed the British 
fleet of what ai>peared to be a splendid chance of victory. As it 
was, both sides expressed tliemsclvcs satisfied. The German fleet 
maintained that, though met by a force .superior in the ratio of 
eiglit to five, it inflicted twice as much damage as it suffered, and 
destroyed three battle cruisers; whilst Great Britain maintained 
that the German High Seas Fleet was so much battered that never 
again would it risk another fight** 


I For instance, a submarine torpedued three armoured cruisers in the North Sea (Sept. 
X914); and a mine destroyed the battleship Audacious off the Irish Coast (Oct. 1914). A 
torpedo is a steel hsh-shaped body, travelling under 'water, and driven by compressed air; it 
cariiies a large chaige of explosive, which is ignited on the torpedo striking any hard substance. 
Its .speed during the war was up to 30 knots, i.e. to go 8000 yards it would take B minutes. 
If a torpedo was discharged at right angles on eight battleships in line one behind the other 
at the usual Interval, the chances of hitting with each torpedo would be 5 >cven to nine. 
’"I’herefore if a l:>ody of de.stroyens attacked battleships in order to discharge torpedoes, and no 
counter-attack by destroyers was immediately possible, tbe only rtMiiedy for the battleships 
was either to turn toward.s or turn away from the torpedo attack so a.s to present a smaller 
target. 

The Heligoland Bight (Aug. X9r4), which cost the Germans three light cruisens and a 
destroyer; and the action of British and German battle ciulser.s off the Dogger Sank (Jan. 
1915), an action that led to the destruction of a German armoured cruiser, and the pursuit of 
the German battle cruisers to within 70 miles of Heligoland. 

® 'Jlie Battle of Jutland resolves itself into four phases. During the iii.st hour, Beatty, 
with .six battle cruisers and four battleships, the latter, however, being some distance away, 
fought five German battle cruisers which diew on Beatty south towaids the main fleet ; in 
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The German battle fleet had not succeeded in challenging 
Britain's sea power, and her commerce-destroying cruisers had 
Submarine doiie Comparatively little damage. But the Ger» 
Warfare. mans, if they failed on the water, very nearly suc- 

ceeded in their campaign under the water. With the beginning 
of 1915 submarines were used by the Germans for commerce 
destroying. In defiance of all international law and of the dictates 
of humanity, submarines attacked and sank without warning 
British and Allied merchant and passenger ships; and the torpe- 
doing of the Lusitmiia'^ especially aroused the horror of the 
civilized world. The United States protested, and then the 
Germans made concessions — which they did not observe. At the 
beginning of 1917 the Germans declared their intention of pur 
suing U 7 trest?'icted submarine warfare — all ships found in European 
waters, belonging to whatever nation, would be sunk without 
warning. The German naval authorities thought that their new 
policy would bring Great Britain to her knees within six months, 
and it certainly at first met with startling success. Out of every 
100 ships leaving England, 25 never returned; and in April, the 
blackest month of all, nearly 900,000 tons of shipping, British, 
Allied, and neutral, were sunk, a far greater amount than could 
be replaced by fresh building.^ 

But the black month of April, 1917, saw also the beginning of 
the dawn. For it was then that the United States, her patience 
United States already exhausted by the breaches of international 
enters War, 1917. atrocities previously committed by 

this hour w« lost two battle cruisers, the Inde/aiigahle and Quee^t- Mary. Durinj* tht. 
second hour Beatty, after sighting the German main fleet, retreated north, and he in turn 
drew the whole German fleet on to Jellicoe’s main fleet. In the third phase the Oerman 
High Seas Fleet, having sighted JelHcoe, in turn retreated S.S.W. Beatty, meantime, had 
got round the German fleet, and headed the English fleet, which was now east of the 
Germans. The British and German main fleets had a running fight, some 15,000 to r 1,000 
yards away, which, but for poor visibility, must have ended in the destnictiou of the German 
fleet. Finally, von Scheer, the German admiral, launched an attack with his battle cruisers 
on Beatty’s battle cruisers, and a destroyer torpedo attack on the main fleet of Jeliicoe’s, who 
tuined away to avoid it; and then, undercover of a smoke screen, the German fleet dis- 
appeared west. During the night, the fourth phase, there weie destroyer attacks, but von 
Scheer managed to pass east behind the British main fleet and £0 escape. The tactics 
pursued at Jutland have been, and will be, a subject of considerable controversy amongst 
naval experts. 

^ 1 The L^esiiama.^ a gigantic Cunard Liner, was sunk oft the Irish Coast in May, X9is, 
■with a loss of just on lasoo lives, including rao citizens of the United States. 

2 The war is won for iis,” said Hindenbnrg in July, 1917, ** If we can withstand the enemy 
attacks on land until the submarine has done its work,’* 
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Germany, determined, as a result of the unrestricted submarine 
campaign, to enter the war. At once she put hei destroyers and 
battleships, and all her craft, above and below the surface, at the 
disposal of Great Britain and her Allies — and the American and 
British inventive genius %vas engrossed for the next few months in 
^he task of mastering the deadly peril of the submarine. 

The submarine was mastered. By the end of 1917 it had 
ceased to be a decisive factor in the war; and by March, 1918, 
more ships were being built by the Allies than were submarine 

being destroyed. The failure of the submarine is Failure, 

one of the most remarkable things in the war; and it was brought 
about by a variety of causes. To begin with, Allied submarines 
were responsible for a good many German submarines. Moreover, 
there were the mystery sliips innocent-looking merchantmen, 
which seemed to invite the torpedo; but when the submarine had 
fired its torpedo, and came to the surface to secure papers and 
valuables, the ship suddenly revealed guns against which the sub- 
marine was helpless. 

In the .suninier of 1917 the convoy S37Stem was inaugurated, 
and the nicrchanl ships were kept in large groups and protected 
by destroyers. Destroyers, becausci they could attack submarines 
by ramming or ])y de[)th charges^ or by torpedoes, .whilst they 
themselves were immune from torpedo attacks by their lack 
of depth and by their quickness, were the most deadly enemies of 
the submarine. The submarines, therefore, instead of attacking 
the convoys, tried to get the ships near the British home ports 
when the convoys were broken up.^ But they found that they 
were attacked by small coastal motor-boats — sub-chasers as they 
were calicfd — who could hear them thirty miles away by hydro- 

^ The depth charRo looked like an innocent domestic ash-can **. Each destroyer carried 
diirty or forty of them, ami, when dropped, a charge conkl destroy a submarine within 
100 ft., and injure it, of course, at a grejitcr distance. 

3 The H eaclqit.irters of the convoy system weie at a room of the Admiralty in Tvondon. 
Here was a huge chart covering the whole of one wtill; and on it were little paper boats 
representing the exa-ct position of the vaiious convoys. There were also little circle.^ 
showing, so far as was known, the exact location of each submarine, and it was ■‘Astonishing 
how much was known about their movements; one reason was because on their lonely voyages 
the submarines chattered so much with one another by wireless wdneh we picked up. I'h'om 
London directions were ** wirelessed ” out to the convoys as to their com so so as to avoid 
submarines. In this way the movements of some 10,000 ships were .supervised in all parts of 
the world. 
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phones,^ and could then destroy them by depth charges; or they 
might be “spotted’’ from the air and then attacked. Nor was 
this all. The Allies were successful in making the egress of 
submarines more difficult. Brilliant attacks on the harbours 
of Zeebrugge and Ostend in the spring of 1918 made submarine 
egress impossible for a time in the one case and complicated 
in the other. Then a new type of mine with wire filaments 
fifty yards long attached to it was used, and each filament could 
by an electric current explode the mine when a submarine came 
in contact with it. Minefields were enormously developed. The 
entrance to the Channel was made very difficult, an enormous 
minefield was laid between Norway and the Shetlands chiefly 
by the Americans, and another across the Straits of Otranto in 
the Mediterranean. The submarine danger, indeed, far more 
serious in the early part of 1917 than was at all generally realized 
at the time, looked in process, by the autumn of 1918 when the 
war ended, of being definitely overcome.^ 

The main interest of the year 1917, as we realize now, was in the 
submarine menace — if the submarine had succeeded, Great Britain 
must have been starved into submission. But other events of 
supreme importance occurred. One, as we have seen, was the 
entrance of the United States into the war in April — the black 
month for merchant ships. The other was the elimination of 
Russia from the war owing to the J^ussiapi JRevohttion^ 

The sufferings and losses of the Russians during the war had 
been appalling. Everything was lacking: rifles, guns, aeroplanes, 
The Russian food. The Russians had fought heroically and had 
Revolution, 1917. made wonderful offensives, which, as we have seen, 
had helped to save their Western Allies at the Marne and at 
Verdun. But the huge forces became far too often simplj 
fodder for the enemies’ cannon. Discontent grew, and in 

1 The hydrophone gave the direction of the submarine, and three boats acting abieast 
could locate the exact position of the submarine where the lines of direction intersected, 

2 Some statistics may be interesting. The monthly losses to Allied and neutral shipping 
steadily declined from 875,000 tons in April, 19x7, to *13,427 in October, *9*8. The Emer- 
gency Fliet Co-operation, ci'eated by the United States, built in a single year 3,100,000 
tons of shipping ; and in one shipping yard reduced the time necessary for building a ship to 
seventy days. Of 203 German submarines disposed of during the war, 35 were destroyed by 
depth charges, 34 by minefields, and 17 by submarines. The Allied minefield from Norway 
to^ Shetland Islands was 230 miles in length, is to 20 miles broad, 240 ft, deep, and 70,000 
mines were laid. 
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I^Jarcli, ic)i7j food riots in Fetrograd developed into revolution, 
and the Czar was forced to abdicate. For a time the moderate 
element in the Revolution Party was supreme and was loyal to 
the Allies. The Russian army even attempted another offensive 
in Caheia in July. But, as happens so often in revolutions, the 
power quickly passed to the extremists. Indiscipline soon 
spread to the army. I'he Russian offensive was checked, 
became a retreat, and soon ended in a rout. Before long 
there was no longer an organized front in Russia — the Germans 
could break in where they chose. The power in Russia passed 
to a most extreme party, the Boishevists^und&: Lenin and IVotsky, 
who before the end of the year had made an armistice with the 
Germans- Soon after the opening of 1918 came the disastrous 
peace of Srest-Liiovsk in which Russia lost all her western 
provinces, including Poland and the Baltic Provinces, 

Meantime, in 1917, the war on the Western Front went on 
with unabated vigour. The Allies were on the offensive, whilst 
the Germans, relying on the submarine warfare, were 
on tijc defensive. At the beginning of the year the ^^^estern 
Germans made u big retreat on the Somme, abandon- 
ing J'eronne and Bapaume; they retired to a stronger line, known 
as the Ilindenburg line, and systematically devastated the country 
through which they passed, so as to make further advance in that 
sector on our part impossible for some time. In April occurred 
the Battle of Arras, in the course of which the Canadians secured 
the Vlmy Ridge^ norili of Arras, a position of great importance.^ 
But in the same month a great offensive by the French on the 
Chemin-des-Dames, which ran north of the Aisne and north of 
Reims and Soissons, was a failure; and the failure led to the 
retirement of General Nivclle, who had succeeded General Joffre 
in the command of the French armies.^ 

For the rest of the year both British and French fought 


1 The Xiritisk captured at the Battle of Arras nearly 20,000 prlsoncis, over 250 guns, and 
over 450 machiue-guns ; the battle freed Array from any daugei, and was much tiic 
British success up to that time. ® 

M Nivelle hoped to get L.aon in the first d.ay. Unfortufuitely the Germans had captured 
two months earlier an older which referred to the great offensive. As to who was lesponsihle 
for its failure is a great rnatt<T of coiitroveisy. But no failure was so dispiriting to the French 
nation and troops as this. 

CO 271) 
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offensives with what were called “ limited ’’ objectives. The 
British object was to clear Ypres and to widen the salient there, 
as the narrowness of this salient had cost the British thousands of 
lives. A very successful attack under General Plumer gave the 
British the Messines Ridge^ to the south of Ypres, in June. From 
August to November came, under General Gough, a campaign in 
the Flanders country north of Ypres, the final object of which 
was to secure the Fasschendaeie Ridge, But the wetness of 
the weather, which converted the ground into a sea of mud, the 
consequent comparative failure of the tanks, and the skilfully- 
constructed “pill-boxes”^ of the enemy, made progress very 
slow, and our final occupation of the ridge was only secured 
after appalling casualties. Meantime the French made two 
offensives under General Petain, their new Commander-in-Chief. 
The one on the left bank of the Meuse finally cleared Verdun, 
and the other, by a flank attack, forced the Germans to give up 
the Chemin-des-Dames.^ 

But the Allies, before the year 1917 was out, had two disappoint- 
ments. In the first place, the Italians after an unsuccessful offen- 
sive were themselves attacked on the north-east front at 
Caporetto. (Oct.). Six German divisions, which had been 

lent to the Austro-Hungarian army, formed the spear-head. The 
Italians made a disastrous retreat, and found no halting-place till, 
after enormous losses, they got behind the river Piave, where 
British and French troops came to strengthen them. The enemy, 
as they had disposed of Serbia in the autumn of 1915 and of Rou- 
mania in 1916, very nearly broke up the Italian defence in I9i7, 
And of all their triumphs, the Italian was perhaps the greatest.® 

t They were oblongs of cement with various chambers inside, and slits through which 
machine-guns could fire in all directions, 

a The flanhing movement was made at Laffaux Corner just at the angle of the German 
line; it was highly successful—the German losses were very serious, and several divisions 
were destroyed. 

® The Austro-Italian battle-front was at this time in two salients: in the west in the 
Trentino, an Austrian salient or outward curve towards the Italian line ; and in the east, an 
Italian salient or outward curve towards the Austrian line. The Germans and Austriuns 
made a surprise attack at Caporetto, between Tolmino and Mount Rombon, where the line 
was thinly held. The original break in the line was due to a German division, which in a 
dense mist marched up a road and got right behind a corps stationed in the heights above it. 
Besides territory and .stores and munitions, the Italian.s lost in their retreat a quarter of a 
million prisoners and 1800 guns, and had, in addition, a quarter of a million casualties. 
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The second disappointment was on the British front. Hitherto 
for some days or even weeks before an intended offensive the 
artillery had begun to batter the enemy's positions. 

Opposite Camhrai^ however, on a day in November, 
the British forces under Byng, with no i.)reliminary bombardment, 
made a surprise attack supported by tanks, and aided by fog, real 
and artificial. The attack was brilliantly successful — on no 
previous day had the British gained so much ground. But the 
initial success could not be followed up; the Germans counter- 
attacked and the British lost much of what they had gained- 
Nevertheless the tactics employed opened a new epoch in the 
war. The Germans themselves admit that it gave them valuable 
hints for an offensive battle in the West, hints of which, as we shall 
see, they made full use in the next year.^ 

Two notable successes, however, the one towards the begin- 
ning and the other towards the end of 1917, must be chronicled* 
The British under General Maude renewed an Bagdad and 
offensive in Meso])otamia, recovered Kut, and then Jerusalem, 
in March captured Bagdad^ and before the end of the year 
they had driven the enemy 100 miles north of the latter city, 
''riien, in the last quarter of the year. General Allenby had a 
most successful offensive in Palestine, turned the Turkish position 
in front of Gaza, and made his entry into Jerusalem, For the 
first time since 1187, Jerusalem was once again controlled by a 
Christian country — and appropriately enough General Allenby 
made his entry less than a fortnight before Christmas Day. 

By the beginning of the year 1918 it was quite clear that the 
submarine would not accomplish the downfall of Great Britain^ 
nnfl with her of her Allies. The Germans, therefore, ^ 
laid to stake all on a big offensive in the West before efe/man 
llie Americans were ready. With Russia disposed 
of, tliey could bring across hundreds of thousands of men 


1 The runses of finlui’is to push home a success seemed to have been that the cavalry, who 
were t.o liHve I'hua^cd throuflli, were held nj» at one place by a broken bridge ; tha%the tanks 
wen* hfdd np iji rui5th<*r place by a single German gunner who knocked twer five; and that on 
the left Bourlon Wood was untaken. This was the first battle in which tanks were really 
micccRsfullv used on a large scale. In the first attack, on a front of 13,000 yards, an advance 
of j5%otK» yards was made in twelve hours— in the fighting just previously in the Ypres district 
such an advance had taken three months. 

( 0 271 ) 
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from the Eastern to the Western Front, and Ludendorff thought 
that the odds were three to one in his favour. Accordingly in 
five successive months the Germans made five offensives. 

In March began the first; its objective was to take Amiens^ 
the great railway junction and nodal point ol our communications, 
^ and thereby to separate the British and French armies. 

The Germans had profited by the lessons of Cambrai, 
and they made a surprise attack on the British Third and Fifth 
Armies in front of Cambrai and St. Quentin. Against the left of 
the Third Army they made little headway at first ; but with forty 
divisions against fourteen they broke through Gough^s Fifth 
Army near St. Quentin, where the line was thinly held owing 
to lack of men. Both British armies had to retreat a long way, 
as well as the French to the south. All our gains on the Somme 
went, together with enormous losses of men and material. But 
the Germans got a severe reverse as they pushed on to attack the 
British left at Arras; and they failed to occupy, except for part of 
one day, the village of Villers-Bretonneux, from which they could 
have commanded Amiens,^ and the loss of Amiens might have 
involved the loss of the war. Meantime British reinforcements — 
355,000 in a month — were hurried across the Channel; and the 
position outside Amiens was gradually stabilized. The Germans 
had not yet given the knock-out blow. 

The next offensive was in Flanders in Ap?iL It was on the 
Ypres front from La Bassee to Dixmude, and seemed to have for 
Channel objective the Channel ports or heights which com- 
Ports. manded them. Again it met with initial success.^ 'Fhe 
Allies lost all their gains so hardly won in 1917, including the 
Messines and Passchendaele Ridges, and, in addition, they lost 
Mount Kemmel — and Ypres became a more pronounced salient 
than ever. But again the offensive stopped short of complete 


i Hiiidenburg sees the importance of this in his Memoirax “ We ought to have shouted in 
the ear of every single man, * Press on to Amiens! Put iu your lust outjce. 1‘erhapi Aiuieus 
means c|ecisxve victory. Capture Villers-Bretonneux whatever happens, so that from it& 
height we can command Amiens with masses of our heavy artillery It was all in valu : our 
strength was exhausted,” 

* The Portuguese divisions holding part of the line between Neuve Chapelle attd Boi« 
Grenier were overwhelmed, and through this gap the Germans poured and outflanked thci 
Allies. 
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success.* 'Fhe two offensives of March and April, however, had 
cost the IJritish alone nearly 400,000 in killed and wounded, 
besides 80,000 prisoners. But the troo[)s, though outnumbered 
and driven back, had not lost heart. Their defence had been, 
in the words of their Comniander-in-Chief, Lord Haig, patient, 
dauntless, and successful”. And, as a consequence, the Germans 
had not obtained Amiens or the Channel ports or the [daces 
wliich commanded them. 

Alay saw an ollensive farther south-west. The Germans 

attacked the Chemin-des-Dames and achieved instant success. 

They advanced ten miles a day, captured thousands of prisoners, 

and got once more, at Chfiteau-'rhierry, to the Marne and within 

forty miles of Paris. An offensive in June did not amount to 

iniicli. But on Jniy i^fh^ the Germans made what was destined 

to be their last offensive on both sides of Bcims. I'his, ^ , 

1 1 • 1 1- T 'I n Reims, 

however, achieved little success on one side; on the other 

it was an entire failure, owing to the new tactics of the French, 

who had their front line lightly held with machine-guns, and had 

their real defensive position some way back. The Germans 

rushed over the first position only to find themfselves a prey to 

the French artillery defending the second. 

This was destined to he the last (Herman offensive. The 
{Hermans had won brilliant tactical successes, but strategically 
they had failed. Amiens and Cassel, Paris and Reims, were 
iinlaken — and the Allied spirit was unconquerable. 

On July the iSth began the great Allied offensive, which 
was not to stop till, 116 days later, the Germans, broken and 
dispirited, had to agree to all the demands of the ^he Allied 
Allies, For this remarkable change of fortune many offensive, 
causes may be suggested. The German military effort was 
spent, and the Allied propaganda, and especially that organized 
by Lord Northcliffe, was beginning to have its effect on the 
morm of the Germans. The Allies again became increasingly 
superior in munitions. Moreover, they developed new and 

1 The OerniatiK failed to CJivenohy— one of the pivots of tlie British front; they failed 
to get two hills beyond Mount Kernmel; and they failed to get (dassel, from which point they 
might have shelled BouloKri^ stnd Calais. Cassel is splendidly situated on a solitary hill, 
-over 500 ft. hi*,!fh, and from the hill thirty-one towns and a hundred villages can be seen, 
m well as the 
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successful methods of attack — narrow but deep penetration of 
the enemies’ line by tanks and infantry after short but extra- 
ordinarily violent artillery preparation. 

But above all the success of the Allies was due to four things. 
Unity had already been achieved on the home fronts. The three 
great democratic countries had each found their dictators — M. 
Clemenceau was supreme in France, President Wilson in the 
United States, and Mr. Lloyd George in Great Britain — and all 
their energies were devoted unceasingly to winning the w'ar. 
Unity had also been achieved at sea; for the British Admiralty 
had co-ordinated the naval efforts of the Allies in the successful 
fighting of the German submarine. And now at last unity was 
secured on land. At the end of March, Gefieral Foch was 
appointed to co-ordinate the activities of the Allied forces on the 
Western Front, and soon afterwards became their Coinmander-iti- 
Chief. “ Nothing is so important in war,” said Napoleon, ‘‘ as 
an undivided command.” The Allies had at last secured an 
undivided command; and in Marshal Foch they had found a 
commander whose name may be put by the side of the great 
Napoleon himself.^ 

And the second great cause of success was that the American 
soldiers began to come over in ever-increasing quantities. For 
the first year after their entry the numbers had been disapf)oint- 
ing. But the need of the Allies spurred them to supci human 
efforts. No less than 30,000 Americans began to coroe in 
every month — and these soldiers, though they had no experience, 
had all the energy and vitality of fresh troops. 7'he Americans 
who had helped to overcome the submarine in 1917 were now to 
help the Allies no less efficiently in 1918. The third great 


JL Marshal Foch was a profound student of the histoiy and art of war, and had fast 

professor and then commandant of the French Staff College. He had made his repntaUoij at 
the first Battle of the Marne in 1914, and had found himself in the third month of the war 
commanding generals who had commanded him in the first month. Tu 1918 he was, though 
sixty>fai\' yeais of age, quick and active in his movements. Plenty of gesture at:c<j»ijjauic‘d 
his icniarks: two blows in the air with his fists, followed by two kicks, showed the fate 
destimfd for his enemies! '‘No victory is possible,'* he says in one of Ids hooks, "unless 
the commander be energetic, eager for responsibility and bold undertakings, and can impart 
to all the resolute will of seeing the thing through." Foch had all these qualities— and 
especially the last. One little remark shows his conception of the iniportanre of "quick 
decision and in.-5tant action in battle”. He never said, "A battle begins”, but always, "A 
battle is off”, as of horses starting in a race. 
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cause was the constant and growing pressure of the blockade of 
(jprniany by tlie Allied fleet, which had gradually worn down the 
physical and moral power of resistance of the German army and 
poople. 'Jlie “will to victory” of the German people disappeared 
— they would do 110 more, because they actually could do no 
more. 'The last and most important cause of all was the moral 
ardour of the Allies. Marshal Foch compares the spirit of the 
AJJies who fought against the Germans in 1918 with the spirit of 
the Prussians who fought against Napoleon in 1814. In each 
case there was tlie same ardour, the same fire, the same con- 
iidciicc in victor), born of belief in a just cause — that is the 
veal explanation of the Prussian victory in 1814 as of the Allies 
in inr8. 

The first of the Allied offensives began on July iSth, The 
Germans in their advance to C/iatcau-T/iierry on the Marne had 
made a great salient or bulge in their line. Foch Allied 
attacked this bulge on its western Hank, on a 27-mile offensives, 
front, between Solssoiis and Chateau-Thierry, The Germans 
in the salient had cons^iquently the greatest difficulty in escaping, 
and only suc(‘ta;ded with great losses. With this success the 
initiative j)usse<l definitely I0 the Allies.^ I’he River Marne, 
which liad been fatal to German ambitions in 1914, was thus 
again fatal to them four years later in 1918. 

l''he second great offensive on A?/gusl Sth was a Franco- 
jBritish one to clear the Paris-Amiens line, and to enlarge the 
field of battle north and south. Kawlinsoifs Fourth Army was to 
attack on both sides of the Villcrs-Bretonneux road, and the 
French farther to the right. 'The Fourth Army, after a brief but 
intense bombardment by no less than 2000 guns, attacked 
on both sides of the road, the Australians on one side and 
Ganadians on the other, led by 400 tanks, and helped by real 
and artificial fog, and it got seven miles on the first day. The 
French also made a great advance. August Sth was, in the 
words of Ludendorff, “the black day” for the German army 
in the history of the war; and it was on this day that he csfme to 

I I'his attack not only piit an <»ikI to .any thrust aytainst Paris, hut led to the rapttire of 
jjo, 000 prisoners, 800 gnus, and 6000 machine-guns — and that at a time when the Allies were 
inferior in nuinbern to the Germans. 
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the conclusion that the war must be ended.^ Villers-Bretonneux 
is indeed an historical place in the history of the war; for it 
was there that the fiitt German offensive in 1918 was held up, and 
it was from there that the British decisive offensive in the same 
year began. 

The attacks then continued unceasingly, but on different pares 
of the line. For this was Foch’s strategy. The situation of the 
enemy was, as Foch said, ‘Mnfernar\ The battle w^ould begin 
on one part of the line, and the enemy sent his reserves theic— 
hardly had this been done when it began again elsewhere, and 
then again in a third place. And yet all these attacks were co- 
ordinated for a common end. Thus, the French followed li[s 
the successes of August the 8th by two attacks farther south. 
Then Byng's third army attacked between Albert and Arras, 
captured Bapaume and Peronne,^ and gained in ten days what 
had not been secured by the British in 1916 in four months. At 
the beginning of September, the First Army under Horne attacked 
still farther north; and then the American army wiped out the 
St Mihiel salient in the south-east, and opened up the way to 
Metz.2 

At the end of September came the hardest fight of all, tu 
break through what the Allies called the Hmdenbur^i^ /Jm\ a series 
of lines or positions in some places ten miles in depth. On this 
line a whole series of attacks was made. The Amei leans attacked 
between Verdun and the Argonne, and the French between 
Argonne and Reims. The British made one attack which gained 
them the Canal du Nord, and another which led to the storm- 
ing of the Canal St. Quentin and the Hindenburg Line—hoth 

1 *‘This was the worst of the experiences/' says Ludenclorff, “tlmt I had to tUuuigit. 
Six or seven divisions, which could certainly be desci-ibed as battle-worthy, had' ixjen cum- 
pktely biukcn. The losses of the enemy, on the other hand, were extremely small, ’ 

a Peronne was captured through the magnificent assault of Mount Rt. Quentm by the 
Australians, a hill just north of it. 

® Marshal Foch contrasts the .strategy of the Allies in 1918 with that pursued by Ludeu- 
dorfT, The latter planned and executed an o/Teuslve perfectly ; but his ofTeuhive h;ul iu> 
perspecijve. Ludendorfl thought out the first act but not the second and third; he thungUt 
of the day and the following week, but not of the following mouths. 

4 What the Allies called the Hindenburg Line was called by the Germans a series of names 
after the heroes of mythology. There was the Woden pusitiou in front of Lille, and the 
Sjegfried in front of C.aiubrai and St Quentin ; then came the Alberich, Brunhilde, the 
Kreinihilde (from Argonne to Verdun), and other lines behind some of these. 
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amongst tlio most astonishing feats of the war.^ Farther north 
the Fri^nch, Uelgianj and British, by a combined attack, once 
again cleared the Ypres salient, and relo^lv the Messines and 
I'asscheiidaele Ridges. 

But meantime, in the second half of September, the Allies 
had achieved decisive successes elsewhere. First came the battle 
ot the Vardar, where combined operations on the Bulgaria’s 
Salonika front, first of the Serbs unci French, and 
ihiin of the British and Greeks, broke through the Bulgarian 
defences. Within ten days Bulgaria petitioned for an armistice, 
and within fifteen slie had surrendt‘red — the most startling change 
in the whole history of the war (Sept. 30). As a x*esult, Serbia 
was recovered, Bulgaria was occupied by the Allies, and the 
German communications with Turkey were finally and completely 
broken. 

Almost at the same time came a brilliant offensive by Allcnby 
in Palesfim — an offensive chiefly conducted by Indian troops. 
After the British capture of Jerusalem, the opposing Turkey’s 
lines ran from the sea-coast, just north of Joppa east 
to just north of Jericho. Allenby’s infantry broke through 
the Turkish lines by the coast; then the cavalry burst through the 
gup, rode some forty miles, and cut off the retreat of two Turkish 
armies, whilst the air-forces bombed with deadly effect the road 
tliroLigh which others tried to retire. Meantime, on the other 
side of the Jordan, the Arabs, who were allied with us, “mopped 
up^’ any Turks that escaped east. The Battles of Megiddo, as 
they are called, were rapidly followed up. Before the end ut 
September came the fall of Damascus; in another month Allcnby 
had reached Aleppo and the junction of the railway leading 
to Mesopotamia. By the end of October, Turkey had petitioned 
for an armistice, and was out of the war. 

The third success came in Italy. In June the Austrians bad 

^ The Canal tin Nnnl was a dry and uncuinpleted canal johuiipf the Scheldt and the 
Somme; h nius abuiit *’cvcu miles west of Cambrai, and then S.S.W. to two miles west 
of Peroune. Lndendoifl says thrit every possible step had been taken here lo^ resist the 
enemy attack. The St. Quentin cansil was moie or less paiallcl to the Canal dn Nord, hut 
east of it; between Ht. Quentin and Cambrai it is full of watei-, and haw various tunnels. 'J'he 
46th Midlands Division managed to get across the open part of the canal with rafts and belts 
from cross -channel sicuineis; and one of the StafTordshire battalions captured a bridge as the 
Ciermans were on the point of blowing it up. 
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tried a great offensive across the Piave, but though successful at 
jvustria’s been completely repulsed. Then, in 

Fan. October, the Italians, aided by the British and the 
French, took the offensive; and the Austro-Hungarian army was 
soon in disorderly flight^ Revolutions broke out in various parts 
■of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, and by the beginning of 
November Austria-Hungary had ceased to be a factor in the 
war. 

Meantime, the Germans on the Western Front had been 
given no rest. In the north the Germans had to evacuate the 
■Germany’s whole Belgian coast; and farther south Lille was 
Fan. evacuated. The British fought another battle on a 

twenty-mile front, took Cambrai, and continued to make further 
advances and win more battles. The Americans forced the forest 
of the Argonne, and with the French made a rapid advance north. 
The Germans were in a hopeless position. Ludendorff resigned, 
and the Germans petitioned for an armistice, which was granted 
on severe terms. At ii a.m. on Nov. ix the armistice came 
into operation. The loo days’ offensive was over, and had 
ended in the most triumphant success.^ Two days before it 
ended, in consequence of a revolutionary movement which 
started in the navy, the German Kaiser sought protection from 
his own subjects by a flight to Holland; and with his flight came 
the fall of all the other ruling princes in Germany. 

But we have not yet exhausted all the fields of war, for during 


t The Italian line now ran ftom the sea, first along the River Piave north-west, then more 
■or less due west to the Austro-Itahan frontier, and then due north along that frontiet. 'Fhe 
attack was made across the Piave, towaids yHioria Veneio^ and struck at the dividing Hue 
between the two Austrian armies, the one facing south and the other south-west ; its aim was 
to separate one Austrian army from the other, and both from their bases. Two British 
•divisions and two Italian divisions, under Lord Cavan, were to make the main uttark. 'The 
Btitish division had to be moved to the front of attack without the Austrians discovenng the 
fact. Consequently reconnaissajices were m.ide by British officers who wore Italian unihu-in, 
and all the forward British troops were similarly disguised ; and not a single Ilriti'.h gun was 
fired before the attack begun. Before the River Piave could be crossed, an iKslaiid had to be 
•captured, and this was done by a fleet of httle boats. 

By the time of the armistice the Belgians had arrived at Ghent, the British at Won.s, 
wheie they began the war, the French at M6zieres, and the Americans at Sedan, The 
■British Kmpire forces had alone, in the three months of fighting, taken on the Western 
Front 187,000 piismiets, -2850 guns, 39,000 machine guns; and altogether the mnuber was 
385,000 prisoners and 6600 guns. At the beginning of the offensive, on July 15, iqr8, the 
■Germans had So divisions in re.scrve; at the armistice they had only 15 to throw into the line, 
■whilst the Allies had too 
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the four years ali the German colonies and outposts were cap- 
tured. In the Far East, in 1914, the Japanese, together German 
with some British troops, took Tsingtau (Kiao-Chau), Colonies, 
the Ciernian trading port in China; and Australians and New Zea- 
landers seized the German islands in the racific. In Africa, the 
French and British took the Caineroons in 1914, whilst the South 
Africans look German South-West Africa in 19x5. But in East 
Africa the Germans held out with great pertinacity against the 
British and South Africans, and not till towards the end of 1917 
did German East Africa finally fall to the Allies. 

Hie war was over. The Germans, our chief opponents, had 
fuiigiit thioughout with extraordinary tenacity and skill; and they 
had, at limes, been near decisive success. Their fighting German 
qualities are to be admired. But they had waged the Methods, 
war with a brutality and callousness which finds no parallel till we 
go back to the terrible ''I’liirty Years’ War in the seventeenth 
century. They had made numerous air-raids on towns in Great 
Britain and Fraiu'c, svhlclt did much harm to the civilian popu- 
lation. 'They had made use of gas and other chemical devices 
winch were forbidden by international law: and they had shown 
the most burbaious cruelty to many of their prisoners. But that 
does not exhaust their offences. In Belgium, especially, they had 
committed many enormities by wholesale shootings and deporta- 
tions of civilians. In France they had wilfully destroyed factoiies 
and mines so as to impoverish the country for years. And the 
horrors they perpetrated at sea through their submarines, chiefly 
on British merchant ships, were so numerous that the story of them 
became almost monotonous. The war which Germany had brought 
on IDuropc cost the European nations thousands of millions of 
pounds, and it left a long ribbon of completely devastated country 
from the sea to Verdun. But the most tragic feature of the war 
was the loss to Europe of the best of her manhood, and the misery 
and unhappiness that loss brought to millions of homes.^ 

XThe w.'ir cost 50,000 million pounds and led to the enlistijig’ of 50 armed 

men; there were 30 million casualties and no less than 8 million deaths. In France alone 
at ,000 factories, 630,000 houses, and 1659 townships were completely destroyed. The 
National Debt of France was in 191:4 before the war 25 billion francs — in 1921 it was 
302 billion francs. 'The National Debt of Great Britain was in 1914 before the war ;^7o8 
maillions— it was in 19x9 j^7435 millions. 
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The best short accounts of the war are those by Professor Pollard 
(Methuen), and Mr. C. R. L. Fletcher (Jolni Murray). The naval warfare 
is shortly sketched in Stevens and Westcott’s Hi s/my oj Sea Power ^ 
chaps. 16-18 (Doran of New York). Jellicoe’s Grand Fleets gives 

his account of the war, and Corbett’s Naval Operations^ now in course ot 
publication, is the official history. Admiral Sims’s Plctory at Sea is 
indispensable for the submarine struggle. Books by von Tirpitz, Admiral 
Scheer {Germany's High Seas Fieef)^ and von Plase {fuel ana /at land) give 
the German view. Books on the land operations are innumeiable. Falken- 
hayn’s General Headquarters ^ 1^14-16, and Ludendorffs My I Far Memories, 
give the operations from the German view. On the opening stages Maurice’s 
Forty Days in igi4 is quite excellent, and his book on 7 Vie Last Forty Days 
is good. Masefield’s Gallipoh is a literary masterpiece. Callwell’s Lije 0/ 
General ATaude gives the story of the Bagdad advance, and Massey’s Allenby's 
Final Triumph of the Palestine campaign. New military books are well 
reviewed in the Times Literary Supplement^ and the Army Quarterly contains 
articles and reviews. The best small atlas is the Chronology oJ the IFar Atlas 
(Constable &: Co.); and the best guide to the Western Front is Muirhead’s, in 
the Blue Guides (Macmillan & Co.). At the Crystal Palace is the National 
War Museum — admirably arranged. 


III. Problems of Peace, 1918—21 

The war was over. But the problems of peace were no less 
great than those of war; and though the armistice came in 
November, 191S, the final solution to all of them had not been 
obtained by 1921. Many important conferences were held by 
the Allied Statesmen, at which various questions were discnsscid, 
The Paris possible decided. Of these conferences far 

Conference, the largest and most important was that held in Paris 
during the first half of 1919, to which all tlic Allied 
Powers sent delegates. A few plenary meetings representing the 
delegates from all the Allied Powers, great and small, were held; 
but the main work of the settlement w^as done by the repre.senta« 
tives of the five principal Allied Powers — France, the United 
States, Great Britain, Italy, and Japan. At first two representa* 
tives from each of these Powers composed what was called the 
^‘Council of Ten”; but even that number was found too large. 
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Before long, the task of decision was confined to the ‘‘Big Four”: 
M. Clemenceau, the veteran Prime Minister of France; Mr. 
Wilson, the President of the United States; Mr. Lloyd George, 
Prime Minister of the United Kingdom; Signor Orlando, Prime 
Minister of Italy. And when Signor Orlando for a time retired, 
owing to a disagreement about Fiume, the work was carried on by 
the “ Big Three Besides settling a host of other questions, the 
“ Big Four ” and the “ Big Three ” were mainly responsible for 
the most difficult task of all — the settling of the terms of peace 
with Germany, which, together with the written constitution of 
the League of Nations, was embodied in the Treaty of Versailles 
{June, 1919). Subsequent conferences and discussions led to 
the Treaties of Samt-Ge?' 7 nam (September, 1919) and of Sevres 
(May, 1920), which settled respectively the problems arising out 
of the downfall of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy and of the 
old Turkish Empire. 

What was the general result of these treaties and of subsequent 
modifications of them? Territorially the treaties attempted, so 
The Peace was practicable and reasonable, to redivide 

Settlement. Europe on the basis of self -deter minaimiy of allow- 
ing peoples with a distinct culture or language or historical tra- 
dition to compose independent stales. In the south-east the 
territory of Turkey in Europe was reduced to Constantinople and 
a small strip of land outside it — whilst the League of Nations 
was given control of the Straits and the land on either side. On 
the other hand the Kingdom of Roumanla was more than doubled 
in area, and that of Greece greatly increased;* whilst the Kingdom 
of Jugoslavia was created to include Serbia, Montenegro, and the 
Slav provinces that belonged before the war to the Austro-Hun- 
garian Monarchy. Austria and Hungary remained as indepen- 
dent republics, though much shorn of their territories. For 
besides -what was given to Koumania and Jugo-Slavia, part’ — the 
Trentino and Istria and Trieste — went to Italy f part, including 
Bohemia, became the new Republic of Czecho-Slovakia; and 
Galiciatwas merged in the new Republic of Poland, which included 

1 Roumania’s gains included Bessarabia {from Russia), Transylvania and Bukovina (from 
Austria-Hungary). Those of Greece included Thrace and the country including Adrianople, 
which used to belong to Turkey, several islands in the Mgczn, and Smyrna. 

2 Fiume, the port, has a special status and is a free city. 
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also territory formerly belonging to Russia and to Germany."^ Ger- 
many^ besides giving up the part of Poland that the Hohenzollerns 
had seized in the eighteenth century, had also to give up to 
France Alsace-Lorraine, wliich she had taken from her in 1871, 
and the north half of Sleswig, which she had taken from Denmark 
in 1864. She had to allow the Saar Valley coal-field area for 
fifteen years to be worked by the French in reparation for the 
wanton destruction which she bad inflicted on the French coal- 
mining area.- She also had to agree to pay, in reparation, both 
in kind and money, some part of the huge destruction she 
wrought on the x\llied countries on land, by sea, and by air. 
Until she had paid what was due to the Allies, the left bank 
of the Rhine was put in Allied occupation. Effective steps were 
taken to reduce her military capacity, at all events during tliis 
generation, to inflict another war upon Europe. 

Of the old Empire of Ihtssia^ part, as we have seen, went to 
Roumania and to Poland, In addition various republics fashioned 
themselves in the Baltic, such as Finland and Esthonia, 

Latvia, and Lithuania. The position of Russia remains 
uncertain, llie Bolshevist loaders have so far been able to put 
down all attempts to overt hiow them, hut it is probable that 
their methods of government will have to be completely altered. 

As to the territorial settlement outside Europe, the main 
problems arose out of the disposal of the German colonies 
and the territories that before the war had been German and 
controlled by the Turkish Empire. The system Empires, 

of mandates — of domains administered by various European 
nations under the auspices of the League of Nations — was in- 
augurated. In Africa, part of the German colonics went to Fraticc, 
part to Belgium and Portugal, whilst the Union of South Africa 
was given German South-West Africa, and to Great Britain was 
assigned German East Africa and a part of Togoland and the 


^ 'I’he new Republic of Poland had not as Iarp:c a territory as the old kingdom in the eigb' 
teenth century, before its partition by Russia, Prussia, and Atistria. Its capital is Warsnw, 
and its chief port DantKig, which, however, has been made a free town, thoujfh Polarfd is 
allowed special facilities there. When attacked by Bolshevist Russia, in x9®o, Poland made 
a dmmatic and successful counter-attack. 

« At the end of fifteen years the inhabitants of the .Saar Valley are to decide whether they 
want to belong to Prance or Gennanv. 
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Cameroons. Of the German possessions in the Far East Kiao- 
Chau went to Japan, and the Islands in the Pacific to Japan, 
Australia, and New Zealand. Similarly, with regard to the 
Turkish possessions, whilst Asia Minor in the main was left to 
the Turks, Syria and Cilicia came under the guardianship of 
France, and Palestine and Mesopotamia under that of Great 
Britain; and in Egypt the Protectorate of Great Britain was 
recognized. Other parts of Turkish territories, like Armenia and 
Arabia, became self-governing or independent. 

Reference has been made to the League of Nations^ At the 
end of the war, there was amongst all the Allies an intense 
League of <iesire that the Great War should be the last. Mr. 
Nations. Wilson, the President of the United States, General 
Smuts, now Prime Minister of South Africa, and Lord Robert 
Cecil were the three who had the greatest share in trans- 
lating that desire into action. The result was the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, which became part of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. Under it, representatives of the five great Powers, with 
representatives of four other nations of the League, formed the 
Council, whilst representatives of all the Powers joining the 
League composed the Assembly of the League of Nations. 
Arrangements were also made for the inclusion of new members.^ 
Provision was made, not only for the settlement of disputes 
between Powers, but also for an economic boycott of any Power 
who acted in disregard of the wishes of the League. Moreover, 
the League was to secure fair and humane conditions of laloour, 
just treatment for natives, and to assist in the prevention of 
disease and other matters. To the constitution of the I.eague of 
Nations as at first arranged, and to various articles in the Covenant, 
objections have been urged — and so strongly were these objections 
felt that the United States Senate refused to ratify the treaty. 
Experience will no doubt lead to the amendment of the Covenant 
in various particulars, or perhaps to the drafting of an entirely new 
Covenant. But that in some such League lies the greatest hope 
for the future of mankind is the belief held by many statesmen 
of the present day; and the prophecy of General Smuts may come 
true: ‘T am confident that the League of Nations will yet prove 

1 Thus Austria has been induded. 



HOME AFFAII^S"“ 

the path of escape for Europe out of th 4 about by 

the war.®^ 

The problems of the war and of peace aosowaett piiDiic aiien- 
tion from 191/1-21. But affairs at home 

During the course of the war, in 1918, two great measures Home 
were passed, neither of which would probably have passed, Affairs, 
at all events for some years, if the war had not existed. One was 
the Mcpr€sc}itatio?i oj ike People Act ^ which conferred the franchise 
on women, and made them eligible for juries and for membership 
of Parliament, &c. The other was a great JZducailon Act, provid- 
ing, amongst other things, for compulsory continuation schools for 
eight hours a week for “young people^’, first from fourteen to 
sixteen years of age, and eventually from sixteen to eighteen,'^ and 
allowing local Education Authorities to prohibit boys and girls 
being employed out of school hours before the age of fourteen. When 
the law comes into full operation, the youth of Great Britain will 
receive partial education, at all events, from the age of five to eigh- 
teen, and Great Britain will be well started on the way to becom- 
ing an educated democracy — the greatest need of the present day. 

Just after the Armistice, Mr. Lloyd George appealed to the 
country, and a general election returned him to power with an enor- 
mous majority. There followed in England, as was inevitable after 
the war, a great period of industrial unrest and of many strikes. 
Prices went soaring up; and the workers demanded and obtained 
higher wages, not only to meet the increased cost of living but to 
improve their conditions of life. As a consequence, prices went 
higher, and increased wages had to follow. At first, after the 
war, there was employment for all; but with rising prices came 
finally less demand for goods, and in the latter half of 1920 began 
a very severe depression in trade. The problem before Great 
Britain is how at one and the same time to secure improved con- 
ditions for the wage-earners who provide the manual labour, and 
reasonable profits for the money-savers who risk their capital and 
provide the enterprise and organization, and yet to keep the price 
of production low enough to allow Great Britain to compete, and 
to compete with success, in the markets of the world. And it is a 
problem which is still unsolved. 

1 These schools, foi* those ftom fourteen to iiftecn, were started in London m tgaK. 
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Unrest, however, was not confined to Great Britain. Ireland 
at the beginning of the war, owing to the influence of Mr. 
Ireland provided many recruits. But others in Ire- 

land favoured the Germans, and in 1916 there was a 
rebellion, which was, however, put down without much difficulty. 
A new party, the Sinn Feiners (“ Ourselves alone then arose in 
Ireland who demanded complete independence. They would 
not accept a new Home Rule Bill (1920) which divided Ireland 
into two provinces, with provision for their eventual union if 
desired. They began a series of murderous attacks on police 
fvnd soldiers, which led to reprisals, and the condition of Ireland 
quickly got worse and worse. ^ 

But beyond Great Britain there was also dissatisfaction, as in 
Mgypt^ and here arrangements are proposed which will give the 
The Egyptians in effect self-government. Meantime, in India 
Empire, -thg educated classes demanded a larger share in tlie 
government of the country, and the result was that a new Bill 
was passed which transferred certain functions of government to 
popularly elected assemblies, and which provided for further 
functions being transferred later.^ The problem Great Britain 
has to face in these distant lands is how to combine self-govern- 
ment with good government, and how to secure that under 
so-called self-government the weaker and more illiterate classes 
should receive due consideration. 

A very interesting advance in the position of the self-governing 
Dominions and of India in the Congress of Paris in 1919 must 
finally be noted. At that conference they had separate representa- 
tives, and they signed the Peace Treaty as independent entities. 
Moreover, they have representatives in the Assembly of the 
League of Nations. Thus a further step in British Imperial 
history was taken. But that the Dominions and India value the 


1 The speech of the King at Belfast (June, 1921) may prove to be the hegirmiug of a 
happier period. 

2 The Government of India Bill (X919) provides for two Legislative AssembUes representing 
all IndiEjp,; one the Council of State, and the other the Legislative Assembly. It secures lor 
these assemblies a large measure of control, both as regards legi.slution and finance, 'I'hen 
there is in each Province a Legislative Council, and miiiister.s, chosen by the Governor 
from the Legislative Council, are directly responsible to this Council for the administration of 
certain subjects Other subjects continue, however, to remain tinder the control of the 
Governor and his official Executive Council, composed of British and Indian members. 
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link with the Mother Country, especially that provided by the 
Crown, is evidenced by the reception given to and the influence 
exerted by the visits of the Prince of Wales to the Dominions 
and of the Duke of Connaught to India in 1920—21. At an 
Imperial Conference of Prime Ministers of Great Britain and the 
Over-seas Dominions, and representatives from India, held in 
London in the summer of 1921, matters of great moment to the 
whole Empire were discussed. 


Summary of Great War, 1914—8 


B = Battle. C = Capture (Allied success). F =s Fall (Allied loss). 
O ~ Offensive. P = Peace. 


Western Front. 

1914. F. of Td«Sgc (Aug. 7 ), 

15. of Marne (Sept.). 

Race to sea (Sept, to Nov.). 

F. of Antwerp (Oct ). 

1915. Jifily jotusi Allies (May), 

Allied Chaniptigne and Northern 

O. (Sept.). 


1916. Gennan O. at Verdun (Feb. to 

Austrian 7 Ventino O. (May). 
Smnme O. (July to Nov.), 
haiiiin Isonzo ( ). (Aug, to Nov.). 

1917. German Somme retreat (Feb ). 
B. of Arra*?: Chemin-des-rJames 

O. (April), 

U. S. A . Joins A lltes (April). 
Flander.s O, (Aug, to Nov.), 
Cnporrtto disaster (Oct.). 

B. of Cambrat (Nov.). 


xgiS. German O. for Amiens, Channel 
Ports, Reims, and Paris 
(March to July). 

Fodi Commander - in - Chief 
(April). 

Allies’ 100 days’ O. (July to 
(Nov.). 

Italian <), (Oct.). 

German armistice (Nov.). 


Eastern Front. 

B. of T.annenheig (Aug.). 
Ttirkey enters wariOcl.). 
Russian Galician O 
(Dec. to April). 
German O. against Russia 
(April to Sept.). 
Gallipoli Expedition (Apiil 
to Dec.). 

enters war 

(Oct.). 

Seihiaii overtlirow (Oct.). 
Russian O. in south 
(June). 

Get man O. in Roumania 
(Oct. to Dec.). 

Russian Revolution be- 
gins (March). 
Bolshevists supreme 
(Nov.). 


P. of Brest - Litovsk 
(March). 

B. of Vard.arand Bulgaria 
yields (Sept). 

Turkish armistice (Oct.). 


Maritime and extra- 
European. 

C. of Kiao-Chau (Nov.). 
B. of Falkland Isles 
(Dec.). 

B, ofTDogger Bank (Jan.)- 
JLiisitimia sunk (May). 


C. of Erzerum (Feb.). 
F. of Kut (April). 

B. of Jutland (May). 


Unrestricted ^ aubmaiine 
waifare begins (Jun.). 
C. of Bagdad (March). 

I 'he “Black Month” 
(April). 

C. of Jerusalem (Dec.). 
Conquest ^ of German 
East Africa completed 
(Dec.). 

Alleiiby’s Palestine O. 
(Sept), 
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CHIEF EVENTS, 1603-88 



Accession of Louis XIV : Mazarin, Chief Minister {1643-61). 1643 
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Death of Peter the Great. 1725 





m 


|wiTH Pitt). Year of Victories. g 1759 

^ Battle of Wandewash; Capture of Montreal. se 1760 





1 Fornmtion of Upper and Lower Canada 
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CHIEF EVENTS, 1815-1921 





i83o-s I Fitst Boer War. i83i » Alexander III becomes Czar. 

Gl%D^TONE. { and Battle cfTel-el-Kebir. 18S2 I 

— — Third Reform Bill: ‘‘Grab for Africa” begins. I 1884 \ The “ Grab for Africa ” begins, 

Salisbiry. . Annexationof Upper Bunaah; Fall of Khaitoam. I iS8a 

Gladstone. First Home Rale Bill. iS£6 



CHIEF EVENTS, 1815-1921 {ContinueS) 



jpfc.n. 






INDEX TO PART II 

iT/ie names of Baiiles^ VVars^ Rebeilions^ Plots, Treaties, Statutes, 
are grouped under these headings respectively P\ 


Abdur Rahman, 695. 
Abercromby, Sir R., 1 

Aberdeen, 


Sa6, 533, 


Lord, 6x9. 

630, 657-8, 660, 664. 

Abhoi'tyrs, 4x4. 

Acre (St. Jean d’Acre), sicj^e 
of, by Napoleon, 531 ; 
bombarded and taken, 

Acts of Parliament; see 
y Statutes". 

Addington (Lord Sidmouth), 

. , ,f533- 578. 574, 606. 

Addison, Joseph, 45^11. 

/Iddted l-^arliezmeut, the, 3«;». 

Aden, <>96. 

Athiliamties, 627. 

Af};j[hanist.an, 685, 695. 

Africa, the ‘ ‘ grab " for, 680- x . 

Astrermeni, the (1648), 3S7. 

Agriculture, state of (before* 
*815), 584-6. 

Akbar (Indian ruler), 466. 

Alabama etalmfi, 633, 6 ^. 

Alaska boundary cpiestion, 
701, 

Albemarle, Duke of : see 
“ Monck”. 

Albert, Prince, 6x8, 626. 

Alexander I of Russia, 533. 
651; 11,664, 

Alexandria bombarded, 675. 

Alsace and I-orrnine lost to 
France, 670. 

Althorp, Lord, 6x5, 

Amboyna, massacre at, 403. 

American Civil War, 666. 

American colonics, 404-6, 
499-511, 

American War of Indepen- 
dence, 504-11; effects of, 
on Ireland, 578. 

Amiens, Peace 01, 533. 

Anaesthetics, introduction of. 


Ang& 


glican (or Arminian) party 
in the Church, 344, 

Anglo “ Russian Convention, 


Hyde, 41 1. 

Princess, daughter of 
James 11 (till 170a), 418; 
tee **Anne, Queen . 

Ft. II, 




Anne, Queen, accession, 451 ; 
War of the Spanish Suc- 
cession, 437-45; domestic 
affairs, 451-6. 

Anson, Commodore (and Ad- 
miral), 461, 

Anti-Corn Law League, 621. 

*-inip Jacobin, the, 606. 

Antiseptics, use of, 503. 

Arabella Stuart, Ladfy, 340. 

Arabi Pasha, 675. 

Arcot, 468. 

Argyll, Earl of (Charles Fs 
and I Fs reigns), 380, 389, 
419. 

— Eail of (James IF.s reign), 

416, 420. 

— Duke of (Victoria’s I’cign), 

. b37‘ 

Aristocracy, power of the, in 
seventeenth century, 479- 
80. 

Arkwright, 586. 

Arlington, Lord (Charles IFs 
reign). 41a, 413. 

A rmed Neutrality, the, 509, 

^ 53*.. 533- 

Armtmaus, 344. 

A rmy, the New Model A rmy, 
379. 383. 389, 408; a Htand- 
mg army (Charles 11), 
4x0; number increased 
by James II, 4x6; its 
maintenance illegal, 447, 
450; Cardwell's army re- i 
form, d.w. 

Art in eigateenlh century, j 
574* I 

Aahley, Lord (Charles IFs i 
reign)i, 4x2; see also 
'♦Shaftesbury, Earl of", 

Asquith. Mr., 640, 641. 

Assembly of Dimines, the (at 
Westminster), 383. 

Assime, Blooily, the, 4x6. 

Auckland, Lord, 681. 

Augsburg, War of the 
League of, 433. 

Aurangaseb, 467, 

Austen, Jane, 574. 

Australia, development of, 
702-3, 7*3. 

Austria; her claims to Bo- 
hemia, and Thirty Years 
779 


War,_ 332 ; our^ ally In 
Spanish Succession War, 
438; Emperor Charles 
gains Netherlands, 445; 
Maria Theresa and Aus- 
trian Succes.sion War, 
461-3; rivalry with Px*us* 
sia, and Seven Years 
War, 469; our frequent 
ally in Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic Wars, 5,a3~ 
60; policy of Isletternich, 
651; the Revolution of 
1848 in, 658; Austria ami 
War of Italian Libera- 
tion, 666; axid War with 
Denmark and Prussia, 
668-9; annexation ol 
Bosnia and PlerKego- 
vina, 672. 

Austrian Succession^ JFur 
of, 461-3. 493* 

Austro - Prussian Seven 
Weeks’ War, 669. 


Bacon, Francis, 343, 353-4. 
Hndajos:, capture of, 551. 
Baird, Sir David, 5*7. 
Bakewcli, 585. 

Balfour, A. J., 637, 639. ^40. 
Balkan States, risings in, 670. 
Bank of England founded. 


451, 

Bank of Scotland, 458. 
Bantry Bay, French expedi- 
tion to, 526. 

Barbxidos colonisced, 406. 
Barcelona captured, 443, 
B.'irebone’s Parliament, 39a. 
Barham. Lord, 537, 

Harrier fortres-ses (between 
France and Belgium)* 
43a, 438, 445. 

Bastile, fall of the, 520. 
Bastwick, Dr., 363. 
Basutoland, 706, 

Battles ■ 

Aberdeen, 381. 

Albuei'a, 550. 

Alexandria, 533. 

Alma, the, 66»7 
Almanza, 444, 

Argaum, 518. 

Assaye, 518# 
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Battles (cont.), 

Atherton Moor» 374. 
Aughrim* 435. 

Austerlitz, 541, 57a. 
Balaclava,, 603. 

Battle of the Saints, 
Baykn, S4S* 

Beach^r Head, 435. 
Blenheim, 441, 

Borodino, sSOo 
Bothwell Bridge, 420, 
Boyne, 434. 

Brandywine. 508, 
Brooklyn, 507. 

Bunker’s Hill, 507. 

Busaco, 549. 

Buxar, 512. 

Camden, 309. 
Camperdown, 528. 

Cape Finisterre, 538. 

Cape Passaro, 460. 

Cape St. Vincent, 527. 
Chal grove, 376. 
Chiliianwallah, 689. 
Copenhagen, 533, 544. 
Corunna, 543. 

Culloden, 486. 

Dettin^n, 462. 

Dover Roads, 397. 
Drumclog, 420, 

Dunbar, 390. 

Dunes, the (Dunkirk), 399. 
Dungeness, 398. 

Edg-diill, 374. 

Falkirk, 480, 

Firozshah, 689. 

First of June, 526^ 
Fontenoy, 463. 

Friedland, S41. 

Fuentes d’Onoro, 530. 
Gujerat, 689. 

Hastenbeck, 470. 
Hohenlinden, 532. 
Inkermann, 663. 
Inverlochy, 381. 
isandhlwana, 709. 


Jena, 541. 
Killiecrankte, 433. 
Kilsyth, 3S1. 

Lagos Bay, 475, 

La Hogue, 435. 
Laing’s Nek, 709. 
Langport, 380, 
Laswarri, 518. 
Leipzig, ssa* 
Leuthen, 471. 
Lexington, 304, 507. 
Ligny, <^6. 
Lostwithiel, 378. 
Lowestoft, 401. 
Liitzen, 338. 
Magersfohtein, 712, 
Majuba Hill, 709. 
Maja^. 443. 
Malplaquet, 444. 

Marengo, 53»* 

Marston Moor, 378. 
Minden, 474. 
Naseby, 379. 
Navanno, 054, 

Ft. H. 


Battles {coni,). 

Neerwinden, 436. 

Newbury, 376. 379. I 

New Ross, 582. 

Newtown Butler, 434, ! 

Nile, 530. 

Omdurraan, 680. ! 

Orthes, 552. 

Oudenarde, 444. 
Paardeberg, 7i3« 
Philiphaugh, 381. 

Plassey, 476. 

Porto Novo, 514. 

Preston, 387. 

Prestonpans, 485. 

Pyramids, 528. 

Pyrenees, 552. 

Quatre Bras, 556. 

Quebec, 474. 

Quiberon Bay, 475. 
Ramillies, 443. 

Ratbmines (Ireland), 429. 
Rossbach, 471. 

Roundaway Down, 374. 
Sadowa, 669. 

Salamanca, 551. 

Sedan, 669. 

Sedgemoor, 416. 
Seringapatam, 517* 
Shanno 7 i and Chesapeake 

sSufrf; 84 . 

Sinope, 66t. 

Steinkirk, 436. 

St. Vincent, Cape, S 37 » 
Talavera, 549, 

Tel-el-Kebir, 675. 
Ticondero^a, 472. 
Tippermuir, 381. 

Toulouse, 552. 

Trafalgar, 539. 

Trenton, 508. 

Tugela River (Colcnso), 
712. 

Vimiero, 545. 

Vinegar Hill, 582. 

Vittoria, 551. 

Wandewash, 476. 

Waterloo, 558-60, 

Winceby, 376. 

Worcester, 390. 

Yellow Ford (Ireland), 
424. 

Bavaria, Duke of, 334. 

— Elector of (William Ill’s 
and Anne's reigns), 437. 
Bechuanaland, 710. 
Bedckamher Question (1839), 

Belgium, independence of, 

Belle^le, captured, 475? given 

Bentinc^JlLord William, 62a, 
630, 690. 

Berestord, General (Lord), 

Berlin Decree, 542. 

Bible, Authorized Version, 
348. 


Bishops, disliked in Scotland, 
365* 

Bishops, the Seven (James 
II s reign), 417, 

Bishop’s Drag-net^ the, 419. 

Bismarck, 667-70, 671. 

Blake, Admiral, 396, 398, 399, 

Blucher, Marshal, 555. 

Board of Cojttrol, the (India), 
516, 

Board of Trade ^ 642. 

Boers (South Africa),^ theii 
character and history. 
704. 

Bolingbroke, Lord, 454, 456, 
491. 

Bombay acquired, 400. 

Bonaparte: see “Napoleon 

Bonnymuir (Scotland), 603. 

Boscawen, Admiral, 475. 

Boston, attacks on tea-ships 

Botha, i-ouis, Boer general, 
7 * 4 * 

Boulogne, French army at, 
536, 

Boxers, the (China), 683. 

Boycott (Ireland), 648. 

Braddock, General, 465. 

Brest, blockade of, 537. 

Bribery, political (seventeenth 
^ century), 481. 

Bridgewater, Duke of, 588. 

Bright, John, 621, 632, 637, 

Brindley. 588. 

Bristol, capture of, by Prince 
Rupert,^ 374 ; recapture 
by Parliament, 380. 

Broke, Captain (of tne 5 ’/imi- 
non), SS4. 

Brooke, Rajah, 682, 

Brougham,* Lord, 615. 

Brownisis, 348. 

Buckingham, Duke of (James 
I’s and Charles Fs reigns), 
,^ 33 . 5 * SST-S, 343, 358. 

— Duke of, son or above 
(Charles IFs reign), 
412. 

Bulgarian Atrocities^ 635, 
670. 

Buller, Sir Red vers, 712. 

Burgos, siege of, 551. 

Burgoyne, Gen., $d 8 , 

Burke, Edmund, 502, 515, 522, 
567-8. 

Burmah, Lower, annexed, 
689, 

Burton, 363. 

Bute, Earl of, 

Byng, Adm. (Geo. H’s reign), 
470, 

Byron, Lord, 574. 

Cahalt the (Ministry). 412, 

Cahmeit the (or Mmisi»::^>% 
origin of, 478; system 
of working, 613, 
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Cadiac, expedition against, 

Calctw , Sir R. (Admiral), 538. 
Caitvin/sis, the, 346. 
Campbell, Sir Colin, 663, 69,^. 
Campbell-Bannerman, Sir 
Henry, 639, 640, 

Can ad, a, 464, 472-4, 476, 511, 
554, 619, 699. 

Canals, introduction of, 588. 
Canning, George, 606, 607, 
608, 6ia, 652, 654. 
Canning, Lord, 690, 694. 
Cape of Good Hope, cap- 
tured, 536; retained, 560, 

Carlwell . 63a, 

Carisbrooke Castle, 387. 
Carmarthen, Marquis of ; see 
“Danby", 

Carnatic, Nabob of the, 51a. 
Caroima% North and Souths 
founded, 405. 

Caroline, Queen, wife of 
George II, 487, 491, 403; 

— ytieen, witc of George IV, 

606. 

Carr, Robert (James I’s fa- 
vourite): SCO “ Somerset, 
Earl of’*. 

Carteret, Lord (George II’s 
reign), 462, 493. 
Cartwright (inventor ot the 
power-loom), 386. 
C.astlemainc, Lady, 407. 
Castlereagh, Lord, 551, 554, 
606, 65a. 

Catesby, Robert, 341, 
Calhcrme of Braganza, wife 
of Charles II, 400. 
Caiholief Assodaiion, the, 

Catholic Emancipation ; sec 
Emancipation ”, 
Catholic Penal Laws, 575, 
378: see also 34a, 413, 
429, 448, 56^. 

Cavalwr Parhament^ the, 
409,^ 414, 

Cavendish, Lord Frederick, 
648. 

Cavour, Count, 66», 66(S, 
Oawnpore, massacres of, 692. 
Cecil, ISir Robert, (Karl of 
Salisbury), 34a. 
Cetewayo, 

Chamberlain, Joseph, 634, 
*537, 63B, 639, 64a, 7ia, 
Charles Ix of France, 423; 
X» 635. 

— II of Sj^in, 437; in, 443, 

— ■ v'lf'o^ Germany (Archduke 
of Austria), 445, 46*. 

— Prince (Charles I), son of 

James I, 335, 

— I, accession and character, 

3'*7» 330'** ! the Spanish 
marriage, 335; the thirty 
years’ war, 336-*9J domes- 
Pfc. II 


tic affairs, 35;5~7a ; t he 
civil war, 372-82; subse- 
quent events and execu- 
tion of the king, 382-8. 
Charles II, 3^-9*; accession, 
400; foreign policy, 400-3, 
405; characp‘r, 407; do- 
mestic affairs, 407 -13; 
Scotland and the Coi'e- 
nanters, 419-20; Ireland, 
430-1, 

Charlestown (South Caro- 
lina) captured, coq. 
Charters: municipal charters 
taken awayundcrCharles 

n,4ts. 

Chartists, 623-4. 

Chatham, Earl of: sec “Pitt, 
William, the Elder”. 
Chesa^rahr, th<‘ (American 
^ frigate), .554. 

Chitral <-xpcdItion, 697. 

C7///.V, t/u’, 415. 

Church, under Elizabeth, 347; 
James I, 344~d» 348, 365 ; 
Charles L 362, 365-7, 405; 
Charles II, 409-10, 413; 
James II, 416-7, 419-20; 
William in. 44<5, 448. 
Church, Sir Richard, 652. 
Churchill, Lord Rfindulph, 
637, 639. 

— «ee “ Marlborough, Duke 

CIntt.'i, Convention of, 545. 
Ciudad Rodrigo, capture of 
(Peninsular War), 551. 
ClarrndoK Codr, the, 409-10. 

— Earl of ((>harles I'h and 

I I’m rcign.s), his History 
quoted, 380, 400; his min- 
istry, 411-112: see also 
“IJj’de, Edward”. 

— Lord (Victoria's reign), 

635, 632. 

Claverhousc: sec “Graham”, 
Clergy, under James I, 344, 
348; under James ll, 
417; under Wm. Ill, 448; 
under Geo. II, 483, 496-8. 
Clifford, Lord (Charles IPs 
reign), 41a, 4t0. 

Clinton, Sir H. (Gen.), 509, 
Sro. 

Clive, Lord, 468, 476, 512. 
Clyde, Lord: see “Campbell, 
Sir Colin”. 

Coalition against France 
<»793)* 523; second (1799), 
«3s; third (1803), 539; 
fourth (18x2), 551. 
Coalition ministry (George 
Ill’s reign), 568; Lord 
Aberdeen’s, 625, 

Cobden, Richard, 6a i, 673. 
Cochrane, Lord, 654. 
Codrington, Sir Edward (Ad- 
miral), 654. 

Colchester, capture of, by 
Parliament, 387. 


Collingwood, Lord (Admiral), 

539, 

Colonial Conferences, 713. 

(Jlolonies, American, *p3>4”6, 
463, 501-X1;; others, 406, 
4*15. 475-7. S^’o, 673; self- 
governing* colonies, 699' 
716, 

Commerce, trade - competi- 
tion with the Dutch, 403; 
English “factories” in 
Indi.a, 404; colonial trade, 
4of); in Scollanil under 
Cromwell, and the Res- 
toration, 419; after the 
Union, 458; trade with 
S. America, 460-1 ; with 
American colonics, 500 ; 
great development, 560, 
571; Irish trade, 576-7, 
584-9. 

Commons, House of (sec also 
* * Parliament ” ) : treat- 
ment of by Elizabeth, 
347; opposes james^ I, 
349-53; its right of Im- 
peachment and liberty 
of speech, 353-5; under 
Charles I, 356-60, 368-72; 
under the Common- 
w<‘alth, 388, 391 1 under 
Charles Tl, 41 1 ; its con- 
trol of finance, 446-7; 
system ot cabinet govium- 
ment, 478-80, 613; com- 
[losition of the House up 
till 1832, 480-2 ; under 
Georoe HL 565; agita- 
tion lor reform, 607-10; 
reform bills of 1832 and 
1867, 6x1, 6x2, 627, Sw; 
parliament bill and the 
House of Lords (1911), 
641. 

Commonwealth, rule of the, 
improved 

means of local, 587-92. 

Confederation of iR nine, 542. 

Congo Free State, 681, 

Congress of Phila<lelphia, 
5 » 4 » 

Conspiracies: see “Plots’. 

Conveuiioies (Scotland), 419. 

CJonvention of Cintra, 545, 

Convention, the (in 409. 

— the French, 531. 

Cook, Captain, 519, 702. 

Coote, Sir Eyre, 476, 514. 

Cope, Sir John, 404-5. 

Corn-laws, 605, 607, 6x6, 6a*- 

3. 

Cornwallis, Lord, (^09, 5*6, 

Cort!‘^l“ienry, 587. 

Cotton Haminet the* 599, 

— industry, xlevelopment of 

(before *815). 5I&. 

Counciis, C&uuijft /Hstrieit 
and Parishf 64a, 
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Courts of law, under Stuarts, 
362, 417. 

Covenant (Scotland), 366-7, 
385. 

Covenanters (Scottish), 419- 
20* 

CrajTisman,, the, 491. 

Crimean War, 659-65. 

Criminal Code revised, 607-8. 

Cromer, Lord, 679, 

Crompton, 586. 

Cromwell, Oliver, 376, 378, 
379; character, 383-5, 
385-91 ; protectorate, 391- 
408; in Ireland, 429-30. 

— Richard, 394. 

Cronjd, Boer leader, 713. 

Cross, Richard Assheton, 634. 

Crmmit influence of the : see 
“Klngr”. 

Cumberland, Duke of(G eorg-e 
ll’s son), 470, 486. 

Currency, restoration of the 

Cyprus, 672. 

Dalhousie, Lord, 689-90. 

Dampier, Captain, 702. 

Danby, Earl of, 413, 414, 449. 

Darien Scheme, 458. 

Darwin, Charles, 593, 628. 

Davy, Sir Humphry, 587. 

Debt, National: see “Na- 
tional Debt”. 

Declaraiion of Breda-, 395, 
408. 

Declaration of /ndejtendence 
(George Ill’s reign), 504, 

Indulgence^ 413; an- 
other, 417. 

BigktSt 446. 

Delhi, 467, 518, 694. 

Denmark, King of, and the 
thirW yearsi war, 336. 

Derby, Earl of, 6a6, 630, 634, 

_ ^5* 

Desmond, Earl of, 424. 

Devon.shirc, Duke of : see 
“ Hartington 

De Wet, Boer ^neral, 7x3. 

Directory, the (France), 521. 

Dispensing Bower, 416, 447. 

Disraeli, Mr. (Earl of Bea- 
consfleld), 622, 627, 631-2, 
634-^^, 671, 673. 

Disruffion, the (Scotland), 
629. 

Dissenters, 413, 4x7: see 
“ Nonconformists ”, also 
“ Puritans 

Divine right, 344, 331: see 
“Kings 

Dom Mi^el, 656. 

Don Carlos, 656, 

Dost Mohammed, 686-7, 

Drogheda stormed, 430. 
Drummond, Irish Under-Sec- 
retary, 645. 

Dual Control (Egypt), 675, | 

Pt. II. 


Duncan, Admiral, 528. 

Dundas, Lord Melville, 572. 

Dundee, Viscount, 433. 

Dunkirk, capture or, 399 ; 
sold to France, 400, ^41 1 ; 
besieged by Duke of 
York, 525. 

Duplcix, 468. 

Duquesne, Fort, 465, 469, 472. 

Durham. Lord, 700. 

Dutch War, the, 397-8, 401, 
402. 

Eastern Question, the, 650-1, 
65®. 655, 670-2. 

East India Company, 403-4, 
406, 476, 503, 412, 513, 
695. 

Education, progress of, 597-8. 

Edward VII, 640, 684. 

Edwardes, Herbert, ^3. 

Egypt, Bonaparte in, 528 ; 
our relations with, 674-80. 

Eikon Basilike, the, 388. 

Elba, 534, 554. 

Eleven rears' Tyranny, the, 
360-7. 

Elgin, Lord, 700. 

Eliot, Sir John, 358, 359. 

Eliott, General, 51 1. 

Elizabeth, Princess, daughter 
of J[ames I, 33a. 

Emancipation, Catholic, 579, 
cSx, 608, 644. 

— or Slaves, 705. 

Emmanuel, Victor, 66a, 665. 

Empress of India, 695. 

Encumbered Estates Court 

(Ireland), 646, 

English Succession, War of 
433. 

Enniskillen, besieged, 434. 

Ente 7 iie Cordials, the, 679. 

Episcopalians, under James 
I, 365; toleration of, 458. 

Essex, Earl of, in Elizabeth’s 
reign, 425. 

— Countess of, in James I’s 


reign, 34a. 
Earl of, m 


Charles I’s 


reign, 373, 376, 378. 

Eugene, Prince (of Savoy), 
44 X. 442, ^3. 444. 

Evacuation of Boston, 507. 

Excise-duty, 492. 

Exclusion Bill, the, 414. 

Exhibition, Great (1851), 628. 

“Factories” established in 
India, 404. 

Factory ^stem, the, 594-7. 

Fairfax, Lord, 378. ^ ' 

— ‘^79. sSo, 387. 

Falkland, Lord, 371, 376, 

Far East, our possessions In 
the, 682-4. 

Fawkes, Guy, 341.. 

Felton, 338. 

Eeniem Society (in Ireland), 
646. 


Ferdinand of Brunswick, 47X, 


47a. 

— II, Emperor of Germany, 

— Vl'l^of Spain, 54a, 

Feudal S3?^stem, 410. 

Fifth Monarchy Men, 383, 

Fiji fsfands, 682. 

Fitzgerald, Lord Edward, 
SSa*. 

Fitzwilliam, Lord, 580-1. 

Five Articles of Perth, 365, 
366. 

Florida, acquired, 477; given 
up, 51 1. 

Forster, Irish Secretary, 
637. 

— Mr. (Jacobite), 483-4. 

Fox, Charles James, 522, 566- 

^ 7. 568, 57a, 574 ‘ , 

France; marriage of Charles 

with Henrietta Maria, 
337; Rh6 expedition, 337; 
alliance ot ^ Cromwell 
with, 399; position under 
Louis XlV, 400, 433; 

Charles 1 1’s attraction 
towards, 400 ; Treaty of 
Dover, 402; Charles II 
and James II pensioners 
of, 403-3; causes of hos- 
tility between England 
and, 1689- 18x5, 43* ; 

Wars of^ the English 
and Spanish Succession 
with, ^ 433-45; Britain 
on friendly terms with, 
after 1713, 460; Avistrian 
Succession and Seven 
Years War of Great 
Britain with, 461-77; 
intervention of, in Ameri- 
can Independence War, 
508; Revolution of 1789 
m, 5x9-22;' the Revolu- 
tionary and Napoleonic 
Wars of Great Britain 
with, 523-60; revival of 
French ambitions in 
India, 5x7; Revolution 
of 1830 in, 65s; ill-feeling 
between Great Britain 
and France over Me- 
hemet Ali and Spanish 
marriages, 657-8; Re- 
volution of 1848 and 
coup d'itai of Louis 
Napoleon in, 658-9; ally 
of Great Britain m Cri- 
mean War, ^ 662 ; sus- 
picion of Louis Napoleon 
in England, 665; Franco- 
German War, 669; be- 
comes a republic, 670; 
refusal of, to join in 
bombardment of Alex- 
andria, 675: entente 
cordiale of Great Bri* 
tain with, 679, 
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Francliise (1832), 6ii; (1867), 
630. 

Francis Joseph of Austria, 
658. 

Franco-Clermfin War, 669-70. 
Fredertrk, Kk-cttjr Palatine 
(Get many), 334. 

— 11 (Frederick the Great) 
of Prussia, 463, 470, 477. 
jFrre Church of b^cotland 
founded, 629. 

Freedom, development of 
(sixteenth century), 34^ 

f o ; freiedom of speech in 
kirliament, 354; liberty 
of conscience, 409; free- 
dom of the press, 448; 
freedom for Jews and 
Catholics, 608: see also 
844» 347. 34^, 3S5“9»» 39*” 
4, 407-15, 416-8, 446-8, 

5^2. 

tree trade (see also '* Anti- 
Corn Law Leag'uc ”), 607, 
620. 

French Revolution, 519; its 
influence on Ireland, 
580. 

Gage, General, <04, 507. 
Galway, Earl ofT 444. 

Game Lfuvs, 6uB, 

Gaitb.ikli, 66n. 

(lalacro, General, 712. 

Gates, Gimeral (American), 
S^h 

General As^amhly (Scot- 
land). 364. 

George, Prince of Denmark, 
453- 

Cieorge I, accession, 459; 
cliaracter, 4%. 

It, 487;^ for foreign and 
domestic affairs under 
these two reigns see pp. 
459-77 and 477-98. 

*— III, 48a; character, 561; 
for history of the reign, 
„475“7« W-SOa. ^ 

— IV (a» Regent), 603; char- 
acter, 603-4; accession, 
606; agrees to Catholic 
Emancipation Bill, 60H; 
death, 609: see also 592, 

603- IQ. 

Ofrm.nine, Lord George, 5418, 
Gibbon, Edward, 574. 
Gibraltar, rapture of, 443 ; 
retained, 445, 461^; siege 

aindfdf'S’unenil, 435- 

Gladstone, Mr., 6x2, 614, 6 m, 
625, 6»6, 630-4, 635-7, 638, 

— Viscount, 714, 

Glasgow Assembly (1638), 
366, 

Glencoe* mastacre of, 457. 
Gloucester, siege of, 376. 
Godolphix), Lord, 4sa, 

Ft IL 


Godwin, case of ( J amrs I ), 352. 

Goldie, Sir (acorge, 681. 

Gondomar, Si>anish ambas- 
sador, 335. 

Gordon, General, 676. 

— Lord George, 565. 

— Riots, 565. 

Goschen, Mr., 639, 640. 

Gough, Lord, 689. 

Grafton, Duke of, 564. 

Graham, General, 551. 

— John (of Clavcrhouse), 

— Sir ^ames, 619. 

Grand Re 7 noptstranee, the 
(1621), 370-1. 

Granville, Earl, 63a, 637. 

Grattan, Plcnry, 579. 

Great JFire, the, 41a. 

Great Plague, the, 413. 

Great JFestern, the, 590. 

Greek War of Independence, 
653-4. 

Greene (American general), 
510. 

Grenville, George, 500, 50a, 
sfi.v 

— • LortJ, 574, 

Grey, Earl, 609, 610, 614, 615. 

Grouchy, French general, 
55^< 

Guadeloupe (West Indies), 

.W- 

(rui/.ot, 657. 

flubtaviu. Adolphus of Swe- 
den. 33K. 

Halifax, Viscount and Mar- 
quis of, 416. 

Hamilton, Duke of, 387, 

Hampden, John, 364, '37 1, 376. 

l/amfilofi Court Conference, 
34^* 

Hanover, Influence of, 459. 

Hapaburg, house of, 334. 

Hargreaves, 586. 

IlarUpr^: sec ** Oxford, Earl 

Hartington, Lord (Duke of 
I>evonshire)*634, 636, 637, 
^38*639*640. 

Hastings, Warren, 513-5, 
518, 571. 

Havana, cmjture of, 475, 477. 

Havelock, General, 693, 694. 

Hawke, Admiral (George 
IPs reign), 475. 

Heights of Abraham (Que- 
bec), 474- 
Heligoland, 544.. 

Henrietta Maria of Prance, 
wife of Charles I, 337, 

— Princess, daughter of 
Charles L 400. 

Henry VIII, his rule in Ire- 
land, 4 a *-2, 

Hicks-Beach, Sir M., 639- 
40. 

Hicks Pasha, 676, 


Hi oh Church 3 tovemcni 

(Oxford), 628-9. 

High Commission, Court of, 
347; 362, 369, 417; an- 
nulled, 447. 

Hill, Sir Rowland, 591. 
Hispaniola,cxpcditioii to, 399. 
Hogarth, the painter, 574. 
Hofkar, 518. 

Holy Roman Empire, 33a. 
Home Rule, 635, 638, 640, 640. 
Hong-Kong ceded, 683. 
Hood, Admiral (Lord), 525. 
Hoptoii, Sir Ralph, 374, 376V 

Hotiiam, Sir John, 372. 
Howe, Admiral (Lord), 536. 

— General, 507, 508. 

Hughes, General, 514. 
Huguenots, 337. 

Hutnble Petition a^td Ad* 
vice, the, 394. 

Hundred £>ays, the, 555. 
lluskisson, Mr., 6 do, 607. 
Hyde, Anne, 411. 

— Edward (Lord Clarendon); 

see “Clarendon, Earl 
of’*. 

Hyderabad, Nizam of, 51a. 
llydcr AH, 514. 


Impeachment, right of, 
claimed by the House of 
Commons, 353, 357-8, 

447 ; instances of; 358, 
36p.4M.4S4.S7*- 

imperial Gonierences (Colo- 
nial), 715. 

Im/^osiiions, 353. 

Income tax," first imposed, 
630. 

In dependents, the (Dis.sentcrs 
and party so called), 383. 

India, rise of trade with, 404; 
its various races, 466 ; its 
condition after 1707, 466; 
Dupleix and Clive, 468-9; 
Clive’s successes, 476,51a; 
career of Warren Hast- 
ings, 513-6; bis succes- 
sors in the governorship, 
516-9; history of India 
since 1823 — the Sikh 
wars, the Mutiny, 8z:c., 
685-98. 

India Board, tlie, 516. 

Indulgence, declaration qf. 


413, 417. 

Instrument of Government, 
the, 393. ^ ^ 

Ireland, condition of, in reign 
of Henry VII, 420; Earls 
of Kildare, 421 ; under 
Henry VIIl, 431; 'undef 
Klixabeth, 423; Shane 
O’Neill's rebellion^ and 
revival of Catholicism, 


433 ; Desmond rebel 
Hon, 434 ; Tyrone's re-* 
belliora, 434; horrors ol 
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IrisB ^ warfare, 425; 
plantation of Ulster, 
426; rule of Strafford, 

S ' 8 ; the Irish rebellion 
1), 428; Cromwell in 
and, 429-30 ; under 
Charles II, 430-1; under 
James II, 434, 575; Irish 
parliament ana penal 
taws, 57s; political and 
economical condition of, 
376-7; emigration, <77; 
penal laws relaxed, Poy- 
nina’s Act repealed, 57^ 
9 ; Henry Grattan, 579 ; 
Wolfe Tone and the 
Untied Irishmen^ ^ 580; 
the Fitzwilliam episode, 
380-1; French expedition, 
rise or Orangeism, Ulster 
disarmed, 381 ; the Irish 
rebellion (179S), 582; the 
Act of Union, 582-3; 
Catholic emancipation 
refused by Georg;e III, 
383; Daniel O'Connell 
and the Catholic Asso- 
ciation, 644 ; the tithe 
war, 644; repeal ag’ita- 
tion, 645; the potato 
famine of 1846, 646; dis- 
establishment of Irish 
Church, 647; Parnell and 
the Land League, 647-8; 
Gladstone’s Land Act, 
6^8; recent Irish legisla- 
tion and Home Rule, 
648-9. 

Ireton, 386, 393. 

Iron industry, development 
of ^efore 1815), 387. 
Ismail Pasha, 674. 

Italy and War of Italian Libe- 
ration, 663-6. 

Jacobite Risings, 483-6. 
Jamaica, capture of, 399; 

slaves in, 616, 703. 

James VI of Scotland, char- 
acter, 330; his part in the 
Thirty Y ears’ War, 332-6; 


344; Hampton Court Con- 
ference, 348; struggle be- 
tween king and parlia- 
ment, 349-SSj establishes 
Episcopacy in Scotland, 

— I of England; see “James 
VI”. 

— 11, accession, 403, 413 ; 
ch||racter, 408; marriage, 
41 x; the Exclusion Bill, 
414 ; Monmouth’s rebel- 
lion, 416; James’s ty- 


Pfc. II, 


light < 


the king, 4x8; Scotland 
under James II, 420. 

i ameson Raid, the, 711. 
effreys. Chief Justice, 416. 
enkins, Captain, 461. 
enny Geddes, 3^. 
erome Bonaparte, King of 
Holland, 342. 

Jervis, Sir John (Admiral): 

see “St. Vincent, Earl”. 
Jesuits in Ireland, 423. 

Jews, admitted to parlia- 
ment, 608. 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel, 574. 
Joseph Bonaparte, King of 
Spain, 542, ssx. 

Joyce, Cornet, 386. 

Jubilee of Queen Victoria, 
641. 

Judges^ 447. 

Justices of the Peace^ 642. 

Kabul, captured, 687. 
Kand^ar, capturea, 687. 
Kay, John, sw. 

Khartoum, 676, 678, 680. 
Khedive^ title of, 674. 
Kildare, Earls of, 421-2. 
Kimberley (South Africa), 
708, 7x2. 

Kings: the king’s preroga- 
tive, 351, 336; arbitrary 

£ ower abolished by 
,ong Parliament, 368 ; 
power after the Restora- 
tion, 4x0 ; dispensing 
power, 416; suspending^ 
power, 447; influence of 
the Crown in later 
times, 6x2, 6^1. 

Kiyh^ ihe^ and its govern- 
ment, 364-3. 

Kitchener, Lord, 680, 7x3.^ 
Kloster- seven, capitulation 
at, 470. 

Knighthood fees, 363. 

Krflger, Paul, 7x0-13, 

Labour :pariy in parliament, 
640. 

Ladysmith, 712, 713. 

Lake, General (Lord), 5x8. 
Lambert, General, 393. 

Land, tenure of, 409, 648. 
Land League (Ireland), 648. 
Lansdowne,^ Lord, 639, 6,11. 
Laud, William, Arenbisnop 
of Canterbury, ^4, 361-2. 
Lauderdale, Earl or, 4x2, 419. 
Lawrence, Lord (Sir John;, 
^,693. 

— Sir Henry, 693. 

Leinster, Duke of, 578. 
Leopold, Emperor, of Ger- 
many (in William Ill’s 
and Anne’s reigns), 437. 

— of Belgium, 6tsS. 

Leslie, General (David), 367, 

Lei^rs ^^uniust 364. 


Levellers^ the (CromwellV, 
time), 383, 389. 

Liberals, 615. 

Lille, captured, ^44. 

Limerick capitulates to 
William III, 435: see 573, 

Literature and Art, 574, 628, 

Little Parlzame 7 it, the, 392. 

Liverpool, Lord, 374, 604, 
6(^, 608. 

Local Government Boards 
643. 

London, supports the Par- 
liament in the Civil War, 
372; Charles I attempts 
to advance upon, 374; 
Great Plague and Fire, 
412; charter remodelled, 
^13; William III arrives 
in, 418; Gordon riots in, 
365; communication with 
(in eighteenth century), 
391 ; London mob and 
the Duke of Wellington, 
610. 

Londonderry, siege of, 434. 

Long Parliament, the, 36S, 
382, 388. 

Lords, House of, Fawkes* 
plot against the House, 
34X ; Inclined to make 
terms with Charles^ 1 
'X643), 37376 ; Scottish 
representatives in, 458; 
influence under the 
Georges, ^79-80; reject 
Second Reform Bill, 6zo; 
working of. 6x3; reject 
Home Rule, 638-9; their 
present position (19x1), 
641. 

Louis XIV, of France, 400, 
40a, 41 1, 417, 432-6, 437. 

— XVI, S20-I, 322, 

— XVIlf, 5 S 4 . 

— Bonaparte, King of Hol- 

land, 342, 34^ 

— Napoleon of France, 636, 

638761, 663-6, 669-70, 

— Philippe of France, 633, 
637, 658, 663, 666, 

Loulsburg rin Cape Breton 
Island, North America), 
capture of, 463, 47a. 

Lucknow, sieges of, 694, 

Luddite riots. 604. 

Luxembourg, Duke of, 436, 

Lyndhurst, 1 -ord, 6x9. 


Macadam, John, 388. 

Macaulay, Lord, quoted or 
referred to, 330, 436, 334, 
6x4. 

Macdonald, Flora, 486. 

Macdonalds of Glencoe, 437. 

Mackay, General, 434. 

Madras taken by the French 
and exchanged, 463. 

Madrid, Prince Charles and 
Buckingham at, 335; 
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occupied and evacuated, 

Ma^<laien College, Oxford, 

417. 

Ma 7 idi\ the, 676-8. 
IkTajor-S'eneralSf l 7 ie, 393. 
Malta, 528, 531, 535, 560. 
Mamelukes, the, 530. 
Manchester, Earl of (Charles 
I’srcign),373.377. 37«- 
Ma/ir 7 ies'ter A fassncre, 605. 
Manila, capture of, 475, 477. 
Manufactures, 500, 586, 588: 

see “Commerce’'. 

Rfar, Earl of, 456, 483-4, 
Marj.a Theresa ot Austria, 
462, 462, 463, 469. 

Mane Antoinette, 520, 521. 
Marlborough, Ouchess ot, 

— rJuile 41S, 435, 438-41, 

449 , 433 . 

347. 

Mar’s Rebelllon^(i7i5), 4S3. 
Martinique (West Indies), 

474. d 7 ^^; ‘ 177 - . 

Maiy ot Modena, Princess, 
second wife of James 11 , 
417.. 

— ' PniictissCMarv H), daugh- 
ter ol James n (till 1689), 
40?, 417: see then “ Mary 
n. Queen". 

V- 11, Qut‘(‘n, acc(>ssioii, 446 j 
character, 430, 

Maslinm, Mrs., 433. 
JVfassacre of Amboyna, 403. 

— — (jawnporc, 

— (ilencne, 457 ^ 

— «— Protestants in Ireland 

(1641), 438, 

Masscna, Marshal, 349. 
Masulipatam, captured, 476. 
Mauritius, captured, 544; re- 
tained, 3(10. 

Majfj!ow^v% the, 348, 403. 
Maynooth College, 621, 

Mecr JaOier, 476. 

Mehemct All, 634, 637. 
Melbourne, Lord, 614, 613, 
616-8. 

Menschikoff, Prince, 660. 
Methodists, 497. 

Methuen, Lord, 7*2. 
Mctternich, 6 <j:'-3, 638. 

Met,!, surrendered, 670. 
Mtiienajy 348. 

Milner, Lord, 71a. 

Milton, John, 3d4. 

M£ntsfi>y of otil i 7 i& Xa 7 eniSp 
574 * 

Minorca, captured, 444; re- 
talncil, 445; otherwise 
mentioned, 460, 469*70, 

477v5*»5 SJV, 

Minto, Lord, 698. 

Monck (General and Ad- 
miral), 391. 395, 40X, 

418. 

i#!lbiaey Bills, 446, 641, 

( 0271 ) 


Monmouth, Duke of, 414, 
413, 416, 420. 
Monopolies^ 363. 

Mons, capture of, 444. 
Montcalm, Marquis dc, 473-4. 
Montre.'tl, captured, 473. 
Montrose, Marquis of, 380-1, 
3S9. 

Moore, Sir John, 343. 
JMountioy, Lord, 423. 
Municipal Corporafiotis, 593, 
C16. 

Murat, King of Naples, 34 2. 
Murray, Lord George, 483. 
Mutiny at Spiihead, 537; at 
the Nore, 537. 

— Indian (or Sepoy), 691-8. 


Namur, capture of, 436, 443. 

Nana Sahib, 49.1. 

Napier, Sir Charles (Ad- 
miral), 637. 

(General), 687. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, cam- 
paign in Italy, 524; 
Egyptian camp.'u'gn, 538- 
30; in Syria, 330; attacks^ 
Austria, 53.1 , treaty of 
Amient,, 333; the Napo 
h'onic war -- atlempU'd 
invasionol England, 333- 
41 ; growth ot his power 
and the Continental s- 
tem, 541-5: the Penin- 
sular War.nnd his down- 
fall, 346-54; “ Ihehundieii 
<lay.s’’, 554 

Nat.d, .innexetl, 706. 

National Debt, 430, 488, 501, 


57a. 

JVaf tonal feeling-^ gtmvfh of 

»4i, 650. 

Naf tonal League anti Coie- 
nanL 367. 

Navy, supports the Parlia- 
ment (in reign of Chari t's 
I)» 37a; under the Com- 
monwealth, 307-8; supre- 
macy at sea,'43s; doings, 
401, 44a, 461, 470,473, 526, 
527 “B. 53o» S3.3. 537'- 41 » 
, 544 . 534 » <>54* ^ 

Nelson, Iioratio, at Cape St. 
Vincent, 5*7; in pursuit 
of Napoleon, 528; battle 
of the Nile, 530*1; battle 
of Copenhagen, 333; Nel- 
son and Villeneuve, battle 
of Trafalgar, 537-41. 

Newcastle, Earl of (Charles 
Ts reign), 37a. 

Duke of (George II s 
reign), 469, 485, 494, 562. 

Newfoundland acquired, 443; 
otherwise mentioned, 477, 

New%lo{lel ArmVi the, 379, 
_ 3B3. 3B9. 4 oB* 

Newspapers, 592-3. 

New Sij>l(% the, 4^ 

Bfc. XL 


New Zealand, 703, 713. 

Ney, Marshal, S,5S“<x 
Nicholas^ IT, Emperor, oi 
Russia, 639, 664. 
Nicholson, General, 693, 694. 
Nigeria, 6S1. 

Nightingale, Florence, 664, 
Nithsdale, Earl of, 484. ^ 
Nobles, power in later limes, 
479-80. 

Nonconformisis, 34S"*B, 405, 
448, 483. 

Aon-jur-oest 449. 
Non-resistance, <!j09, 453. 
Nore, mutiny at the, 527, 
North, Lord, 503, 516, 56S--6. 

Nriion, the, 563. 
Northcoto, Sir Stafford, 

NoU,^? 4 enerali, 687. 

Nova Scotia, acquired, 4.^5, 


Oates, Titus, 413, 415. 
O'Brien, Smith, 646. 
O’Connell, Daniel, 608, 616, 
6a I, 643-4, 645. 
O’Connor, r eargus, 624. 

Old Stale, the, 494. 

O’Neill, Shane, 423. 

Opium, trade in, 6^3. 

Orange Free State, 706, 712, 
— Prince of, William (until 
1689, afterwards William 
III), 418: see “William 

nr’„ 


Orangemen, 381, 

Orders in Council (against 
Franc«’)» 544* 

Orford, Earl of: see “Wal- 
pole", 

■ Lord: see “Russell, Ad- 

miral 

Orleans, Duchess of, 402. 

— Duke of, 400, 484. 
Ormonde, Marquis (and 
l 3 uke) of ^ (CJharks I's 
and II’s reigns), 431 5 (»n 
Queen Anne s reign), 444, 
436, 483. 

Orsinl, 625-6. 

Otidh, annexed, 690. 

Outram, Sir James, 694, 
Overbury, Sir Thomas, 342. 
Oxford, city of, Puritans at, 
347 ; Charles I at, 374, 
379 ; Charles I leaves 
and goe.s to Scotch camp, 
382; parliament meets at, 
415; university attacked 
by James II, 416-7. 

■ Earl of (Harley), 454, 456, 

488. 

O^tfordmoi^emeni, the, 628-9. 


Palatinate (Germany), 334, 

JPale, the (Ireland), 42*. 
Palmer introduces new mail 
coaches, 588. 

Palmerston, Lord, 613, 624-5, 


m* 
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626-7, 655-'8, 659, 660, 664, ' 
667-9. 

Pampcluna, surrender of, 552. 
Paris, see under “Treaties”, 
Parish schools (Scotland), 
458, 

Parker, Richard (mutiny at 
the Nore), 527. 
Parliament, ^ strvigg-lc be- 
tween King” and Parlia- 
ment under James I, 
349-55; under Charles I, 
355-60; no parliament 
irom 1629-40, 360-7; the 
Short and the Long- Par- 
liament, 367-72; the Self- 
denyins^ Ordinance, 379; 
supports Presbytenan- 
ism, ^ 383 ; the “ Rump ” 
Parliament and Crom- 
■well, 388-91 ; Barebone’s 
Parliament, 392; the first 
and second Protector- 
ate Parliaments, 393-4; 
Monck's Parliament, 395; 
Acii of Indemnity and 
Oblivion passed by Con- 
vention Parliament, 408- 
9; the Cavalier Parlia- 
ment (1661-79) and its 
Acts against the Puri- 
tans. 409-10, 411, 413; 
dissolved, 414; new par- 
liament, 414-5 ; no parlia- 
ment from 1681-5, 415; 
parliament and James ll, 
^15, 417; parliament and 
its powers after the Re- 
volution, 446-8; its oppo- 
sition to William III, 430; 
under Queen Anne, 451-6; 
rise ot the cabinet sys- 
tem, 478-80; workin^f of 
the constitution since 
1832, 612-4. 

Parliament, Acts ofs see 
“ Statutes”, 

Parliaments; the Addled, 
353; theZ.ow.ij, 367-72; the 
Short, 368; the “Rump”, 
388-91 ; the Little, 392 , 
the Cavalier, 409. 
Parnell, Charles, 647-8, 649, 
Passive obedience (doctrine 
oi), 344* 3SL 356, 409-JO. 

Paull^of Russia, 533. 

Peel, Sir Robert, 606, 607, 1 
615, 618-23, ®4S* 

Pelham, Henry (George IPs 
reign), 482, 49^1. 

Penal Laws against Catho- 
„ Hes, 575. 578, 

People s <c$haTter, the, 634. 
Perceval, Mr., 574, 607. j 

Perth, the five A policies of, 
365; taken by Cromwell, 
390, 

Peterborough, Earl of, 443, 
Peierloo, 605, I 

Pt II. 


Petitioners, 414. War, 463-3; our ally m 

Petition of Pight, the, 359. Seven Years War, 469', 

Pil^im Paihers, his victories, 471; his 
Pindarls, the (India), 518. charge of desertion a- 

Pitt, William (the elder), gainst Great Britain, 

(Earl of Chatham), 471, 477; Prussia our ally in 

475, 495-6, 502, 509, 562, Revolutionary War, 523; 

at Ligny and Waterloo, 
illiam (the younger), SSS"9; gains of, in 181^5, 

516, 521, 522. 533, 534, 560; Bismarck and his 

539* S4», 569-73- policy. 667-70; king ot, 

Plevna, defence of, 6710 becomes Emperor ol Ger- 

Plots;— many, 670. 

Bye Plot, 339. ^ Prynne, the Puritan, 363. 

Cato Street Conspiracy, Pulteney, William, 491. 

605. Punjab, the, 685, 688-9. 

Gunpowder Plot, 341. Puritans, their various sec* 

Main Plot, 340. tions^ and views, 344-6; 

Orsini’s Plot (France), 625. in Elizabeth’s reign, 347- 

Rye-house Plot, 415. 8; in James I’s reign, 

Titus Oates’ Plot, 413. 348-9; Acts against 

Pocket boroughs, 480, 61 1 . them (Charles II's reign), 

Polish question, the, 668. ^ 409-10. 

Pollock, Sir George (Field Pym, John, 368, 369, 371, 374, 
Marshal), 687. 376, 

Pondicherry, captured, 476. 

Pope, Alexander (poet), 574. Quatre Bras, 555. 

Population, growth and ceii- Quebec, captured, 474. 
tres of» and influx into Quiberon Bay, 475, 535. 
the towns, 594. 

Porteous Riots, 492. Radicals, 614. 

Portland, Duke of (George Railways, introduction oft 
Ill’s reign), 568, 574. 589. 

Porto Bello, ^5, 460. Ralegh, Sir Walter, 340. 

Portsmouth, Duchess of, 407. Ranjit Singh, 685, ^8. 
Portugal in the East, 403; Rhbkl£.xons: Tyrone’s 
invaded by Napoleon, (O’Neill’s), in Ireland, 

541; aided by Britain, against Elizabeth, 424,* 

545*548,^549. Scotland, against 

Post OflSce, improvement of Charles I, 366-7 ; Ire- 

system, 591-2. land, ag-ainst Charles I, 

Potato famine (Ireland), 622, 428 ; England, against 

646. Charles I, 372-82, 387; of 

Poufidage, 3.52* 357* Covenanters in Scotland, 

Poynings, Sir Edward, 421, against Charles IT, 419; 

576. Monmouth’s, 4*6; Earl 

Poynings* Law, 576. of Mar's, in Scotland 

Pragmatic Sanction, ihQ,iL^i. lj7*S)* of 1745 in 

Presbyterianism cstablisned Scotland, 484; in Ireland 

in Scotland, 458. (1798), 582; in Canada, 

Presbyterians (of Scotland), 6^ 

346, 348, 365, 376, 382, 386, Rcdclife, Lord Stratford de, 
389; (of England), 345. 660. 

Press, the, 347; liberty 01,448. Redmond, Mr., 649, 
Pretender, the elder, 417, 456, Reform, Parliamentary, 609- 
484. 10,611,627,637. 

— the young, 484. Regicides, the, 408. 

Pride's Purge, 387. Remonstrance, the (Charles 

Protectionists, 623. I’s reig*n), 370, 

Protectorate, the, 393 - 4, “ Repeal ot u mon ” agitation 

395-6. ^ in Ireland, 645. 

Protestants, in Bohemia, 334 ; Reporters admitted to parlia- 
in France, 337: see “Hu- ment, 6x2. 

guenots”; in Ireland, 429, Rh6, isle of (France), 337. 
Protestation (House of Com- Rhodes, Cecil, 7x0, 711. 

mons, James I’s reign), Richelieu, Cardinal, 337, 33S, 
„ 35.4* . Right of Search, 

Prussia: Frederick II seizes Roads, improvement of (be 
Silesia, 46a; fights in fore 1815), 588. 

Austrian Succession Roberts, Lord, 1^5, 713. 
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Rochelle, La, 337. 

Rochester, Earl of, 416. 

Rockhigfham, Marquis of, 
502, 563, 568. 

Rodney, Admiral (Lord), 510. 

Roman Catholics, 341-2, 4x3, 
429; penal statutes a- 
grainst, 575.^578; see also 
“Statutes”; in Ireland; 
see “Ireland”. 

Rome, capture of, 670. 

Rooke, Sir Georg-e (Admiral), 
442. 

Root and Branch Bill, 369. 

Rose, Sir Hugfli, 694. 

Rosebery, Lord, 639. 

I^otien doyoii^>-hs, 480, 61 s. 

Rousseau referred to, 520. 

I^oyah'sifs^ 372-3. 

JRump, the (Parliament), 38S- 

^ 9. 391. 395- 

Rupert, Pnnce, 373, 378, 

379. 

Russell, Admiral, ,^33, 449. 

— William (afterwards Lord), 

415- 

Lord John (and Earl), 615, 
62a, 623, 624-3, ^26, 627, 
630. 

Russia, Napoleon’s invasion 
of, 350. 

Sacheverell, Dr., 433. 

Sackville, Lord Gcorgre, 474. 
306. 

Salisbury, Karl of (Cecil), 
(James I's reig’n), 332, 

— ]\i?arquis of, 634, 638, 639, 

671, 

San Sebastian, capture of, 
(Peninsular War), 532. 

Santa Cruz attacked by 
Blake, 399. 

Saratog'a, capitulation of, 
508. 

Savoy, Duke of, 44a. 

Saxe, Marshal, 463, 

Schleswig-Holstein question, 
the, 668. 

Scientific progress after *815, 
389-94. 

Scinde, annexation of, 687. 

Scotland : union of crowns, 
329; James I’s policy in 
Scotland, 365 ; Charles 
I and the new service 
book, 365-6; the Cm/r- 
nanit 366; rebels against 
Charles I, ;^7 ; helps 
Kngrlish Parliament 
against Charles I, 376; 
the Solemn I^fagnte and 
Cavenanh 376; Scottish 
army enters England, 
377-8; Scottish royalists, 
380-2; Scottish army 
leaves England, 385; 
Scottish army re-enters 
England to help Charles 
Ft. II. 


I, 387; Covenaniees h\ 
power, 389 ; Scottibh 
Presbyterians adhere to 
Charles II, 390; Crom- 
well in_ Scotland, 390; 
Mortck in Scotland, 391, 
395; Episcopacy restored, 
419; Covenanters perse- 
cuted, 419; rising uf 
Covenanters, 419-20; 
Scotland under James 11, 
420; Jacobite resistance 
to William 111,433-4 ; con- 
dition of Scotland in 1689, 
457-8; ^ Parlia^HPuicny 
union with England, 458; 
progress^ ot Scotlancl 
since union, 438-9; Re- 
bellion of 1713, ^83-4; op- 
position to excise duties, 
the Porteous riots, 492-3; 
electoral system before 
1832, 480-1 ; Rebellion of 
1743, 481-6. 

Scoft, Sir Walter, 574. 

Sebastopol, 661, 664-5. 

Self-denying Ordinance^ the, 
.379- 

Senngapatam, captme of, 
5 * 7 * 

Seven Siskops^ trial of the, 
417. 

Seven IVar^ the, 463, 

46c) -76. 

Sliafteshurj , Earl t>f (Charles 
n’s reign): (see also 
“Ashley, Lor<r'), 4x2, 
413, 413; ii tlifiVrent one 
(Victoria’s reij^n), 5«#7. 

Shttnnon, the (ship), 554. 

Sharp, Archbishop (Scot- 
land), 419. 

Shelburne, Earl of, 306, 
368. 

Sh ip-money ^ 363, 364. 

Short Parliament, the, 368. 

Shrewsbury, Earl of (Anne’s 
reign), 456. 

Sidmuuth. Lord: see “Ad- 
dington 

Sulney, Algernon, 415. 

Sindhia, 518. 

Slavery,^ ^ negro, gradual 
abolition of, 613, 703: 
see 445* 

Smith, Adam, 370. 

— Captain John, .404. 

— Sir Sidney, 531. 

— W. IL, 6m. 

Smithfield Club, 585. 

Social Prog-rexs 

594-603, 

Solemn I^eag'ae and Cove- 
nant, the, 376. 

Somerset, Earl of (James I’s 
reign), 342. 

Sophia, Electless of Han- 
?ver, 447. 433. ^ 

Soudan, our relations with 
the, 673-80. 


Soult, Marshal, 545, 549, 331, 
55SS- 

South African colonies, his- 
tory and development of, 
703-16. 

Sonlh Sea Bttbb/e, 4S9. 

Spain, takes part in the 
Thirty Years’ War, 334 ; 
the proposed Sjiamsh 
marriage for Prince 
Charles, 335; war with 
Spain, 336, 337 ; colonial 
war wilii Spain, 398-9; 
Spanish commei ce at- 
tacked by the Bucca- 
neers, 406; sends fud to 
Irish rebels, 424, 123; the 
War of the Spanish Suc- 
cession, 437-8, 4^3-5; war 
with Spam, 460 i, 475-6; 
withdraws from the coali- 
tion of 1793, 524; Spanish 
iieet deteated off Cri[)e 
St. Vincent, 527; Ti.a- 
talgar, 539; Napoleon 
makes hi.s brother Joseph 
King of Spain, 342, 
Napoleon’s campaign in 
Spain, 545; the Penin- 
sidarWar, 346-52; Span- 
ish marriages question 
(1846), 658. 

Spencer, Lord, 637. 

Spenser, Edmund, 424. 

Spithead, mutiny at, 327. 

St. Giles’, uproar at, 3C6. 

St. Helena, occupied, 406; 
(h'Uth of Napoleon at, 
560. 

St. Lucia, captured, 476, 477; 
given up, 51 1. 

St. Male, 472. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral burnt, 

Stalford, L ord, 413. 

Stair, Earl of (George IPs 
reign), 46a. 

Stanhope, General, 488, 489. 

Stanley, Lord (Earl of Derby), 
614, 619. 

Star Chamherf Court of, 362, 

Statex General, tlu* (French), 
5i<), 320, 

Statutks (see also “ F*ar- 
liainent 

Act for “ AV’w Style", 4*^)4. 

Act of indemnity and Oit- 
livion, 408, 

Act of Settlement, 447. 

Actef Un iformitvii Charles 
IT’s, reign), 4<x). 

Art of Union, 383.^ 

Ballot Act, ® 

Bank Charter Act, 620, 

Bill qf Riyhix, 446. 

Ca n a da Act, 

Catholic lima ncipation 
Act, 

Cheap 1 'rain it Act, 390. 
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Statutes (cent). 

Coercion Aets^ 622^ 633, 
644, 648, 

Conwinaiion Act, 602. 
Cons^iracyio Murder Bill, 
626. 

Conventicle Act, 410. 
Corn-laws, 622. 
Corporation Act, 409. 
Education Acts, 598, 63a. 
JSneumbered Bstates Act, 

646. 

Paciory Acts, 396, 598. 
P£ve Mile Act, 410. 
Haheas Corpus Act, 414; 
in Scotland, 458; tem- 
porarily suspended, 571, 
605- 

Indta Act (1858), 693. 

Irish Church Disestab- 
lishment, 633, 647, 

Irish Land Acts, 633, 637, 

647, 648, 

Irish Union Act, 583. 
Licensing' Act (Printing'), 

44^' 

Municipal Corporations 
Act, S9S, 616. 

Mutiny Act, 447. 
Navigation A ci, %tyi, 607. 
New Poor Law, 615. 
Occasional Conjbrmity 
Act, 455, 

Parliament Bill(x^i i), 641. 
Pe>iny Postage Act, 6x6, 
Pitt's Bill (for India), 516. 
Poor Law Acts, S 99 *“ 
602, 615, 

Quebec Act, 507. 
liefomt Bills, 609--10, 61 1, 
627, 637. 

Regulating Act (for India), 


S* 3 * 

Repeal of Com binaiion A ct, 
607, 

Repeal of Corn-laws, 622. 

Repeal of Navigation 
Laws, 607, 

Schism Act, 455, 488, 

Septennial Act, 488. 

Six Acts, the, 603. 

Stamp Act, koi, 502. 

Ten Hours Act*, see 
ioty Act", 

Test Act, 413. 

Toleration Act (William 
Ill’s reign). 448. 

Triennial Aci (Charles F.s 
reign), 369. 

Workmen 's Co mpensat/on 
Ads, 597. 

Steamships, development of 
(aftjr *813), 590. 

Stephenson, George, 387, 589. 

Steyn, President, 713. 
Strafford, Earl of, 33|, 360- r, 


36^.^369-70; 


Ireland, 

426-1 

Straits Settlements, the» 68a. 
Strasbourg, 433. 436, 

n, IL 


Stuart, Charles Edward 
(Prince), 484-6. 

— Lady Arabella, 340. 

Suez Canal, the, 674. 
Sunderland, Earl of, 488, 
489. 

Suiajah Dowlah, 476- 
Surat, first "factory" estab- 
lished at, 404. 

" Suspending- Power " of the 
king, 447- 

Swift, Jonathan(Dean Swift), 

.452* 

Syria, Bonaparte in, 530, 

Tangier, acquired, 400; given 
1^, 402, 

Tariir Reform, 640. 
Tasmania, 702. 

Taxes, not to be imposed 
without consent of par- 
liament, 359, 447; taxa- 
tion bills originate in 
House ol Commons, 446; 
illegal taxes under James 
I, 353-3; under Charles I, 
357. 363; nght to lax 

the Colonies, 501-2; in- 
come tax imposed by Sir 
R. Peel, 620. 

Telegraph, introduction of, 
S 9 *- 

Teleiihones, 592. 

Tewfik Pasha, 675, 679. 
Thorough, the scheme called, 
362. 

Thugs, Indian, 690. 
Ticonderoga, Fort, 465, 472, 
S08. 

Tilsit, S4JI. 

Tippoo Sahib, 516-7, 531. 
Tirah expedition, 697, 

Tithes in Ireland, 644. 
Tobago, island of, acquired, 
477 ; given up, 

Toleration in religion, 346, 
_ 382. 393, 420, 448, 458. 
Tories, origin of name, 414-5; 
their opposition to Wil- 
liam III, 450; their policj' 
under Queen Anne, 4SX-3; 
favoured by her, 454-6; 
in office from 1769-1830, 
482: see 409-511, 560-74, 

I 603-10; return to power, 
618-23, Ji»^d further chap- 
ters on ** Politics and Par- 
ties". 

Torres Vedras, lines of (Pen- 
insular War), 549. 
Torrington, Earl of, 435, 
Toulon, siege of, 525. 
Tourvillc, Admiral (French), 

435, 

Toussaint I'Ouverturts <;ss6, 

Town, life, 505, 

Townshend, Charles, 502. 

— Lord, 488. 

Trade: see "Commerce", 


Trade Unions, 602, 632. 
Transvaal, the, 706, 708. 
Treaties 

Aix -la - Cbapclle (G eorge 
IFs reign), 463. 

Amiens, 53 i~l*, 
Ashburnham Treaty, 701. 
Beilin, 635, 671. 

Berwick, 367, 

Breda, 401, 40S. 

Dover (secict treaty of) 
(Charles IFs reign), 402. 
First Partition Treaty, 
, ’^ 37 * 

Japanese, 684. 

Paris (George Ill’s reign), 
476, 560. 

— (Victoria’s reign), 665. 
Peace of Amiens, 533. 
Ryswick, 436. 

Second Partition Treaty, 


Tilsit, 54*. 

Trip le Ai 1 iance ( Chn rles 1 1 s 
reign), 401. 

Utrecht, 445, 460. 
Versailles (< i eorge 1 1 Fs 
reign), 511. 

Washington, 398, 

Trek, the Great, 706. 

Trent incident, the, 667. 
Troinp, Van, 397-8. 

Tunis attacked by Blake, 


699 - 

Tannage,^, 357. 

Turenne, iMarshal, 433. 
Tyrconnel, fiail ot, 416, 
426, 

Tyrone, Earl of (Hugh 
O’Neill), 424-5, 426. 


Uganda, 681. 

Uitlanders, the (South 
Africa), 71 x. 

Ulster, Protestant colonics 
planted in, 42G; disarma- 
ment of, 581, 
Unemployment, 598, 

Union, between Eng'land ami 
Scotland, 4s8"-t); of Irish 
parliament, 582-3, 

— of South Atric.a, 714. 
Unionist party, 639, 640. 
United Free Church (Scot- 
land), 629. 

— Irishmen, 580-1. 

United States of America, 

origin of, 404-5. 

Vancouver, 701. 

Vauban, 433. 

Vaudois (FratcHtants; of Sa« 
„ 399 - 

v'era^Gruz, attacked, 399. 
Jfsiiurian Cantroveriy, 347. 
Victoria, Queen, 612, 641, 
l^wtory, the (sliip), 539, 
Vienna, Ci>ngie%s ut, 554 -S* 
560, 640. 

V^'illars, Marshal, 433, 
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VjOcneuve, Admiral (French), Waks (conf.). ^ Wexford stormed by Crom- 

.538-9. Sejpoi' War (Indian IVIu- well, ij.30. 

Villiers, George, Duke of tiny), 600-4. Whigs, origin of name, 414-5; 

Buckingham (JamcK I’s Sikh War (fiist), 688-9; their policy and prin- 

.and Charles I’s reigns): (second), 6^, ciplos, 451-2; disliked by 

see “ Buckingham, r)uke South African War, 712-4. Queen Anne, 453-4; svi- 

of”. ^ Spain and Cromwell, 399. preme under the hrst two 

Vincent, St., Bari, 537. George I, 460. Geoiges, 482: see 487-95; 

Virginia, 404. George II, 460. some in favour of the 

Voltaire, referred to, 519. ^ Geoige III, 475, 5^. French Revolution, 523; 

Volunteers, enrolment of, in George III (again), disliked by George III, 

England, 6a6, 510-1. ^ 5^c>, 562-5; change in 

George III (again), politics after 1832, 611-4; 

Wade, General (George II’s 527, 539. " in power from 1830-41, 

reign), 4S5. ^ ^ Syrian War, 657. 614-8; again, 1846-52, 

Walcheren expedition, 544. Thirty Years’ War, the, 623-5: see further chap- 

VVallen Sir WilHarn, 374, 332“9- ters on “ PoUttCM and 

Walpole, Robert (.Sir), 460, United States and George Parties”. 

488, 489-93. 111,554. White, Sir George, 712. 

Wars: — Zulu War, 708. Whitehall, palace at, 388. 

Afghan War (first), 6S3; Civil Wars:— Whitfield, (Jeorge, 497. 

(second), 695. American Civil War, 666. Whitgi ft, Archbishop of Cam 

BiaJio/ni' H^ai‘ (Jh'si)y 367; British Colonics in North terbury, 347. 

(second), 367.^ America and George III, Wilberlorcc, William, 705. 

Boer War (first), 709; 449-511. Wilkes, John, 563, 564. 

(second), 712-14. Charles 1 and Parliament, William III, lands at Tor* 

Burmese War (Hi st), ^>85; 3';^a-S8. bay, 418; with his consort 

(second), 689 (thiid), Civil war In U. States, 666. declared king and queen, 

Chinese War (first), 620, Washington, city of, capture 446; Act or Settlement 
68a; (second), 6S3; the oUsccond American war), passed, 447; lack of 

Boxers, 6S3. 554, loyalty, characters of 

Denmark and George HI, — George, 465, 506-7, William and Mary, 449- 

,533*514* . Watt, James, 587. 50; opposition to nis 

England and America, 554. Wealth, increase oi (nine- policy, 450; the National 

— — Ireland ((Jlotnmou- teenth and twentieth cen- JDebt, 450; death, 451! 

wealth). .129. turies), 595. see also 434-8. 

— — — William III, 434. Wedgwood, Josiah, 587. — IV, accession, 609; Whig 

France and Charles I, 337. Wei-hai-wei, 683. mlnistrler., and struggle 

— — William HI, 431-8. Wellesley, Arthur (Sir), his fortheReformBi!l,6ci9- 

— Spain with Anne, 438- Indian career, 518; at 15 ; on his own initiative, 

45. Vimiero, 545; bis mjli- dismissesj the Melbourne 

— — George 11, 462-76. tary career and victories ministry, 615. 

George III, 510, 523- in the Peninsular War — Willoughby, Lieutenant, 693 

33* S34“‘'^»p- Talavcra, Tones Ved- Wolfe, General, 472-4. 

Russia, 550. ras, Busaco, Fuentes — Tone, Theobald, 500. 

Ausina, Pnis ia, d'Onoro, Ciudad Rod- Wolseley, Sir Garnet (Gcne- 

Spain, &c.: see '* Napo- rigo, Badajoz, Sala- ral), 675, 678. 

icon Bonaparte ", *‘F«n- manca, Burgos, Vittoria, Wordsworth, William, 521, 

insular Vvar*’, ** Wei- t he Pyrenees, San Sebas- 574*^. 

lingtoa”. tian, PampeIuna,Orlhes, Wren, Sir Christopher, 412. 

Franco-German War, 669. Toulouse, 546-52; Quatre 

Greece and Turkey, 652-4. Bras, Waterloo, 556-60; York, siege of, in Civil War, 
Ifollanil and (Common- his political career, 60S, 378. 

wealth, 397. 6og, 610, 615, 619, 624, — Duke of: (1) James (James 

— — (Charles 11, 401-2. 625, 654. II), till 1685, 401, 411, 413, 

— —George III, 528, 531, — Marquis, 516-8, 414: see “jaincs H”; (2) 

704, Wellington, Duke of: see George Ill's .son, 525, 

Kaffir Wars, 708, ‘‘WelleHley, Arthur". 531. 

New Zealand War, 703. Wentworth, Sir Thomas Yorktown,^ capitulation of 
Peninsular War, 546-54, (afterwards Earl oi (Ami^rica), 510. 

Persia and Victoria, Strafford); .s<*e “Slraf- 

Russian (or Crimean) War, ford, Earl of". Zakka Kluh., catupaign 

659-<'*r. Wesley, John, 495-8. against the, tkj.c;. 

Scinde War, 687. Westminstrr Assembty of Zarr/ihar, 6S1, | 

Scotland and tjlommou- Dim'nes, 383. Zobclir, 

wealth, 3<p. Westminster Hall, 454. Zulus, tins 708-9, 710, 


n. 11 . 




SUPPLEMENTARY INDEX 

{The Ground'tvork of the War) 


Alsne, river, 731. 

Allc'nb3% General, 751. 
Alsace-Lorraine, 720, 763. 
Amiens, 75a. 

Antwerp, 73a. 

Armistice, 73S. 

Asquith, Mr., 74®. 
Australians, 741. 
Au.stria-Hung'ary, 723. 

— fall of. 7SS. 

Bafifdad, 736, 73*. 

Balkans, 723.^ 

Beatty, Admiral, 744. 
Belj^ium, 726, 730. 

“ Biu Four”, 763. 
Bismarck, 720. 

Bolshevists, 749. 

Bosnia, 725. 
jRf'es/au, 743. 
Brest-Lituvsk, 749. 

British Empire, 740. 
Krussiloff, General, 739. 
Bukh.'iresl, 'I'leaty ot, 7*15. 
Buhraria, 734. 73t). 

— fall of, 757- 

Cambrai, 73 *• 

Canadians, 741. 
Champaf^iie, 738. 
Chiitcau-Thierry, 755. 
Chemin-des-Damos, 753. 
Clemenceau, M., 754. 
Colonies, 766. 

Conscription, 741, 

Convoy system, 747. 
Council of I’en’’, 760. 

Dardanelles, 734. 

Defence of Realm Act, 743. 
Dual Alliance, 720, 721. 

Education Act, 765. 
Edward VII, 723. 

7-»»i 7^' 

European crises, 734. 

Falkland Islands, 744. 
Ferdinand, Archduke, 7*5. 
Foch, General, 754. 


France, 721. 

— ticaty with, 723. 

Fiederick the Great, 719. 

Gallipoli, 734. 

General election, 765. 
Georjgre, Mr. Lloyd, 743, 754, 
Germany, 730. 

— World Power, 733. 

— Navy Law, 723. 

— and Turks, 724. 

— declares war, 726. 

— of, 737. 

plan of attack, 730. 

— colonics of, 7S9, 763. 

— methods of, 759. 

Gofhe>ty '73.3. 

llahsburpf, House of, 723. 
Herzegfovina, 725. 
llindenbiirg-, 740. 

— Line, 756. 

Hohenzollern, House of, 719. 

India, 766. 

Indian tioops, 741. 

1 1 eland, 76t>. 

Italy, 736, 740, 750, 737. 

Jap.an, alliance with, 723. 
.lellicoc, Ailmir.al, 744. 
.i<*rusa!em, 73 r. 

Jutland, b.attle of, 745. 

Kitchener, Lord, 741. 

Kluck, General von, 731. 


Lidge, 733. 

Ludendorir, General, 740. 
L,usifanta, 746, 


Marne, 

Maude, General, 751, 
Mesopotamia, 73<5, 751. 
Messmes Ridg-e, 750. 
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